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MOST  REVEREND 


RICHARD  WHATELY,  D.T)., 


LORD    ARCHBISHOP   OF    DUBLIN. 


My  Lord  Archbishop, 

There  is  no  one  in  the  world  to 
whom  a  publication  of  the  Remains  of 
Bishop  Dickinson  could,  as  a  matter  of 
debt,  be  so  justly  dedicated,  as  to  your 
Grace,  whose  discernment  selected  him 
for  the  happy  privilege  of  your  friendship, 
and  rendered  his  talents  and  Christian 
virtues  conspicuous  beyond  the  limited 
circle  in  which  his  self-forgetting  modesty 
had  been  content  to  exercise  them. 
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11  DEDICATION. 

My  strongest  inducement  to  undertake 
this  publication,  was  the  opportunity  it 
presented  me  of  at  once  paying  an  affec- 
tionate tribute  to  his  beloved  memory, 
and  making,  at  the  same  time,  a  public 
acknowledgment  of  my  own  obligations 
to  your  Grace,  by  an  offering  which  I 
knew  must  be  acceptable,  irrespective  of 
my  performance  of  the  task. 

Had  circumstances  made  it  proper  that 
I  might,  before  publication,  have  sub- 
mitted, for  your  Grace's  approval  and  cor- 
rection, the  Biographical  Sketch  which 
accompanies  these  Remains,  I  might  have 
been  enabled  to  present  it  to  the  public 
with  some  confidence  of  its  being,  at  least, 
not  chargeable  with  anything  positively  in- 
judicious. As  it  is,  the  utmost  I  can  hope 
for  is,  that  its  defects  in  this  respect  may 
receive  from  the  generality  of  readers  that 
considerate     allowance    for    the     circum- 


DEDICATION.  Ill 

stances  alluded  to  in  the  Preface,  which, 
from  habitual  experience  of  your  indulgent 
kindness,  I  am  led  to  expect  for  it  from 
your  Grace. 

With  sentiments  of  grateful  and  affec- 
tionate respect, 

I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself, 

My  Lord  Archbishop, 
Your  Grace's  faithful  and  deeply-indebtdd 

Servant  and  Chaplain, 

J.  WEST* 

Dublin, 
IV  Map,  1845. 
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PREFACE. 


The  following  selection  from  a  much  larger 
store  is  at  length  published,  in  compliance 
with  the  lugent  desire  of  several  friends  of 
the  lamented  Bishop  Dickinson,  who  naturally 
wished  that  some  of  the  fruits  of  his  constantly- 
employed  pen  should  be  rendered  accessible  to 
them  and  to  the  public. 

As  some  apology  for  delay  in  gratifying  this 
desire,  as  well  as  for  many  imperfections  which 
may  be  observed  in  his  performance  of  the 
task,  the  Editor  must  plead  the  pressure  of 
constant  professional  engagements,  and  the 
various  duties  arising  from  his  position  as 
Chaplain  and  Secretary  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  besides  some  other  considerations  which 
could  not  but  render  such  an  undertaking  pecu- 
liarly embarrassing  to  him. 


VI  PREFACE. 

The  thought  uppermost  in  his  mind  when 
first  called  on  to  publish,  was,  to  assign  a 
prominent  part  of  the  Volume  to  a  detailed 
Memoir  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  deceased 
Bishop, — being  aware  that  this  would  be,  if 
worthily  executed,  the  chief  source  of  the 
gratification  the  Volume  would  afford  to  those 
who  were  urgent  for  its  being  published.  They 
wished  that  the  rare  combination  which  they 
had  admired  in  him,  of  those  high  attributes 
which,  even  when  possessed  almost  singly,  are 
wont  to  place  their  possessors'  names  in  the 
world's  catalogue  of  great  and  good  men,  should 
be  put  on  record  in  some  permanent  form; 
they  longed  to  see  him  set  before  others,  who 
had  not  known  him,  in  the  same  light  in  which 
he  had  attracted  and  (in  proportion  as  they 
knew  him  better)  secured  their  own  increasing 
admiration  and  love. 

But  the  Editor  soon  perceived  that,  besides 
his  own  inability  to  do  justice  to  an  undertaking 
of  this  kind,  even  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  there  were  peculiarities  in  this 
instance,  arising  not  only  from  his  own  position, 
but  still  more  from  the  subject  itself,  which 
would,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  be  embarrassing 
even  to  a  writer  of  acknowledged  ability  and 
weight. 

The  difficulty  in  the  latter  of  these  respects. 
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lay  in  the  consideration  that  the  singular  worth 
of  the  roan  had  been  only  truly  known  and 
justly  appreciated  within  a  comparatively  limited 
circle ;  so  that  a  portrait  of  his  character  in 
accordance  with  the  writer's  own  impressions^ 
and  with  the  just  expectations  of  those  who 
knew  in  what  bright  colours  it  should  be  set 
forth^  if  attempted  at  all^  might  be  regarded 
incredulously,  as  over-coloured^  by  the  mass  of 
readers  beyond  that  circle, — unaccustomed,  many 
of  tfiem,  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  excel- 
lence such  as  his, — and  all,  unprepared  to  have 
presented  to  their  view,  for  the  first  time,  such 
a  picture  of  one  who  had  never  obtained 
(because  he  had  ever  shunned  it)  that  kind 
of  distinction  which  renders  any  eulogium 
credible — the  leadership  and  plaudits  of  a  party. 
Even  the  prospect  of  celebrity  during  life  which 
his  elevation  to  the  Episcopal  Bench  opened 
to  him,  and  which,  if  realized,  would  have 
freed  his  Biographer  from  all  restraint  in  de- 
picting such  a  character  (universally  recog- 
nisable as  it  would  be  in  that  case),  was,  in  the 
inscrutable  ways  of  Divine  Providence,  almost 
immediately  closed  again,  before  the  Public 
in  general  had  had  time  to  appreciate  those 
surpassing  qualities,  moral,  intellectual,  and  social, 
which  had  long  previously  rendered  him  the 
delight  and  admiration  of  a  more  limited  circle. 
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*^  No  one  is  in  all  points  well  qualified  to  write  the 
**  Memoir ;  some  want  the  knowledge  of  his  earlier  life ; 
"  others  of  his  later :  ♦  ♦  •  ♦  I  am,  on  the  whole, 
perhaps,  the  best  qualified  of  all,  to  state  the  most 
important  occurrences,  and  describe  the  most  important 
points  of  character, — supposing  me  to  be  writing 
*'  what  is  not  to  be  read  in  my  life-time;  for  that  which 
*'  is,  1  should  be  one  of  the  tearst  qualified, — from  the 
very  same  causes,  in  a  great  measure ;  viz.  my  being 
myielf  so  *much  mixed  up  with  him,  that  I  could 
not  (in  an  immediate  publication)  say,  consistently 
with  delicacy,  even  what  many  others,  or  almost  any 
one  else,  could.  It  is  precisely  because,  as  you  say, 
I  dug  the  diamond  up,  and  set  it,  and  wore  it  myself, 
"  that  it  would  be  unbearable  for  me  to  describe  and/ 
particularize,  even  as  others  could.  In  a  posthumous 
work,  great  allowances  are  made.  The  indelicacy  of 
egotism  is  pardoned  in  a  dead  man ;  and  so  is  a  good 
deal  of  free  stricture  on  others.  Death  gives  a 
solemnity  to  what  a  man  writes,  knowing  it  is  not  to 
"  be  seen  till  he  is  dead ;  and  moreover,  people  have 
nothing  more  to  fear  from  him.  In  short,  though  the 
*  Palace  of  Truth'  (of  Madame  Genlis)  would  be  an 
**  intolenible  place  to  live  in,  most  would  deem  it  a  very 
"  good  place  to  die  in, — i.e,  for  the  dying  man  to  speak 
"  his  mind  quite  freely  about  himself  and  others,  once 
"  for  all.  So  do  not  think  of  me,  unless  it  be  to  ascer- 
**  tain  any  fact  or  date."  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

From  the  foregoing  extract  it  will  be  suffi- 
ciently apparent,  that  the  same  consideration 
which  excludes  the  Archbishop  from  giving  to 
the  world,  during  his  own  life-time,  any  Memoir 
of  his  inestimable  friend ;  viz.  that  of  his  being 
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It  is  not  the  object  of  the  present  sketch  to  attempt 
anything  beyond  a  brief  record  of  such  circumstances 
as  may  be  necessary  to  throw  light  upon  the  character 
of  the  mind  and  principles  of  the  subject  of  it,  and  upon 
the  portion  of  his  remains  contained  in  this  volume. 

But  few  particulars  of  his  early  history  are  ascer- 
tained. Charles  Dickinson  was  a  native  of  Cork — a 
city  remarkable  for  having  produced  a  large  number 
of  men  of  great  energy  of  mind  and  distinguished 
attainments  in  every  profession.  His  father  was  a 
respectable  citizen,  held  in  high  esteem  among  his 
acquaintances.  He  was  the  son  of  an  English  gentleman 
from  Cmnberland,  who  had  settled  in  early  life  in  Cork. 
Charles  was  bom  in  August,  1792,  the  youngest  but 
one  of  seventeen  children.  His  mother's  maiden  name 
was  Austen ;  she  was  a  most  amiable  lady,  of  an  old 
and  respectable  family  in  that  part  of  Ireland.  The 
moral  purity  and  gentlemanly  manners  which  marked 
even  the  boyhood  of  their  afterwards  distinguished  son, 
afiTord  proof  that  he  had  derived  no  ordinary  advantages 
under  the  domestic  roof.  Though  charged  with  the 
care  of  so  large  a  family,  and  far  from  being  in  affluent 
circumstances,  his  parents  i;^ere  enabled  to  give  him  an 
excellent  education.  His  extraordinary  quickness  in 
taking-in  knowledge,  shewed  itself  from  his  earliest 
years ;  and  when   he  was  five   or   six   years  old,  his 
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readiness  at  arithmetical  calculation  afforded  much 
amusement  to  those  interested  in  his  education.  He 
received  the  first  rudiments  at  the  best  English  school 
at  that  time  in  Cork,  conducted  by  Mr.  Finney,  who 
appears  to  have  taken  great  pride  in  the  rapid  progress 
of  his  most  promising  pupil,  and  to  have  encouraged  in 
his  parents  the  highest  hopes  of  his  attaining  future 
distinction,  confidently  assuring  them  that,  if  sent  to 
the  University,  there  could  be  little  doubt  of  his  obtiun- 
ing  a  Fellowship  in  due  time. 

Although  the  decided  favourite  of  the  master,  he  was 
not  the  less  beloved  and  admired  by  his  schoolfellows, 
who  never  thought  of  envying  his  superiority, — so 
unpretendingly  did  he  wear  it,  and  so  entirely  did  he 
possess,  from  his  very  childhood,  the  power  of  awaken- 
ing the  feeling  of  affectionate  regard  towards  him  in  all 
with  whom  he  was  associated.  Even  as  a  schoolboy, 
he  was  remarkable  among  his  companions  for  the  same 
native  politeness,  proceeding  from  the  graciousness  of 
his  disposition,  and  the  frank  and  playful  sweetness 
of  his  temper,  which  was  afterwards  so  characteristic 
of  the  man  throughout  his  life. 

There  is  a  peculiar  interest  in  tracing  among  the 
early  notices  of  those  whom  we  have  only  first  known 
and  valued  in  their  riper  age,  corresponding  traits  of 
character  with  those  whicli  we  have  ourselves  familiarly 
observed  in  them.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
traits  in  him  was  his  forgetfulness  of  self,  arising  from 
the  intenseness  with  which  he  gave  up  his  mind  to 
any  important  matter  which  engaged  his  attention. 
Amusing  instances  of  this  are  fresh  in  the  recollection 
of  his  private  acquaintaifbes,  and  similar  instances  are 
related  of  his  early  years, — such  as,  his  setting  off  to 
school  without  his  breakfast,  and  remaining  uncon- 
scious of  the  omission,  till  sent  for  and  reminded  of  it. 
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In  1805  he  wss  sent  to  reside  with  Mrs.  Brown,  his 
mother  s  sister,  at  Kinsale,  in  order  to  commence  his  more 
advanced  studies  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dwyer, 
a  friend  of  his  father,  who  had  recently  opened  a 
classical  school  in  that  place.  Here  his  proficiency  was 
very  rapid;  his  abilities  and  diligence  combining  to 
place  him,  in  a  short  time,  at  the  head  of  the  school, 
having  distanced  all  his  schoolfellows,  most  of  whom 
had  had  considerably  the  start  of  him.  He  continued 
at  Eansale  two  years,  and  was  then  removed  to  Cork, 
and  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Kev.  T.  D.  Hincks, 
who  conducted  a  school  there,  with  the  highest  reputa- 
tion, admitting  only  a  limited  nimiber  of  pupils.  To 
the  opportunities  afforded  him  in  this  school,  he  always, 
in  after  life,  looked  back  with  grateful  recollections, 
as  having  given  him  the  most  decisive  impulse  towards 
the  distinguished  career  which  he  was  afterwards 
enabled  to  maintain  in  the  University. 

The  removal,  however,  of  Dr.  Hincks  to  Belfast,  in 
1809,  deprived  him  of  these  advantages,  when  he  had 
enjoyed  them  for  about  two  years.  But  •that  period 
was  long  enough  to  have  secured  to  him  his  accustomed 
place  as  foremost  in  the  regard  of  his  fellows ;  not — as 
is  much  the  most  common  case — acquired  by  any  for- 
ward assumption  on  his  part,  and  maintained  by  rough 
energy  ;  but,  the  ungrudging  tribute  of  their  own  esti- 
mation at  once  of  his  ability  and  of  his  goodness. 
To  be  their  referee  on  any  emergency, — their  ready 
resource  when  anything  was  to  be  done  amongst  them 
requiring  to  be  well  done, — was  ever  his  familiar  distinc- 
tion among  his  school-companions ;  and  it  was  only  one  . 
out  of  many  instances  of  this,  that  when  the  pupils  of 
Dr.  Hincks,  on  his  removal  from  Cork,  had  arranged 
to  present  him  with  an  address,  accompanied  with  a 
piece  of  plate,   in  token  of  their  grateful  regard,  the 
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preparation  of  the  inscription  and  of  the  address  was, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  committed  to  young  Dickinson. 

Afler  the  removal  of  Dr.  Hincks,  he  continued  for 
about  a  year  without  any  regular  help,  being  occasion- 
ally assisted  in  his  studies  by  the  then  Archdeacon  of 
Cork,  Mr.  Thompson,  who  had  always  entertained  the 
most  friendly  regard  for  his  father,  and  had  become 
deeply  and  affectionately  interested  in  Charles's  wel- 
fare, from  having  discerned  in  his  rare  talents,  high 
principle,  and  steadiness  of  character,  the  earnest 
of  eminent  worth,  and,  most  probably,  of  eminent 
success  in  life. 

In  the  following  year,  1810,  he  entered  Trinity  Col- 
lege as  a  Pensioner,  under  Dr.  Meredith,  reckoned  by 
many  the  best  lecturer  and  tutor  of  his  time  in  college, 
who  was  so  impressed  with  the  manly  talents  of  his 
pupil,  that  he  urged  him  to  direct  his  thoughts  to  the 
Bar,  as  the  certain  road  to  speedy  and  high  advance- 
ment; his  own  tastes,  however,  pointed  towards  the 
sacred  ministry,  without  entertaining  (as  his  whole 
tenor  of  life,  after  he  had  entered  it,  fully  testified) 
any  ambitious  views  of  the  high  preferment  which  he 
ultimately  attained,  or  which  may,  more  properly,  be 
said  to  have  overtaken  him. 

In  the  University  he  soon  found  that  he  was  no 
longer  to  possess  that  easy  monopoly  of  honours  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed,  and  which,  not  impro- 
bably, he  would  still,  in  a  great  measure,  have  retained, 
had  he  entered  college  a  year  earlier  or  a  year  later. 
But  it  was  his  lot,  throughout  his  college  course,  to 
have  to  compete  for  honours  (not  always  without  suc- 
cess) at  every  examination,  in  whichever  division  he 
was  included,  with  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  most  distinguished  men  of  his  class, — remarkable 
as  it  was  for  containing  the  greatest  number  of  first-rate 
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men  ever  known  in  Trinity  College,*  and  from  the 
yarietj  of  their  acquirements  and  abilities,  familiarly 
distinguished  in  its  day  by  the  designation,  ^*  All  the 
talents***  One  of  these  was  Hercules  Henry  Graves, 
son  of  Dr.  Graves,'  Senior  Fellow  of  the  College ;  the 
other  was  James  Thomas  O'Brien,  aflerwards  a  Fellow, 
and  now  Bishop  of  Ossory  and  Ferns. 

The  close  friendship  which  grew  up  between  Charles 
Dickinson  and  the  former  of  these  remarkable  men, 
soon  introduced  him,  on  the  most  intimate  footing,  to 
the  family  of  Dean  Graves,  whose  esteem  for  him  was 
evinced  by  daily  marks  of  affectionate  interest.  The 
associations  arising  out  of  this  intimacy  he  cherished  to 
the  last,  as  among  the  most  valued  of  his  life ;  and 
when,  in  a  few  years  afterwards,  the  brightest  ornament 
of  that  estimable  family — his  own  first,  chosen  friend, 
Hercules  (jraves — was  taken  from  it  by  a  premature 
death,  just  as  he  was  entering  on  a  profession  in  which 
his  pre-eminent  talents  and  elevation  of  character 
seemed  about  to  ensure  to  him  a  brilliant  and  successful 
career,  it  was  like  a  brother  that  Charles  Dickinson 
shared  in  the  sorrow  of  the  mourning  family.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1817  that 
this  afflicting  blow  fell  upon  them.  In  the  meantime, 
the  subject  of  the  present  biographical  sketch  enjoyed, 
in  common  with  his  beloved  friend,  as  yet  in  the  full 
current  of  his  academic  honours,  the  happiness  of  inti- 

'  Of  this  the  best  test  was  subsequently  afforded  by  its  producing  con- 
siderably the  greatest  number  of  Gold-medal  men  on  the  answering  for 
the  Degrees;  in  fact,  more  th^n  double  the  average  number. 

'  Afterwards  Dean  of  Ardagh  [1813]  and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity, 
well  known  in  the  Church  by  his  valued  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch,  and 
other  important  works.  The  whole  works  of  this  eminent  divine  have 
been  recently  collected  and  published,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by 
his  son,  the  Rev.  Richard  Oraves,  D.D.  Curry,  Dublin.  Uoldsworth, 
I^ndon, 
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mate  aMOciation  with  other  oompanioiis  grouped  with 
them  bj  the  natural  attraction  of  congenial  worth ;  the 
most  remarkable  of  whom  was  Chables  Wolfe,  whoee 
interesting  ^  Remains  "  have  been  preserved  and  given 
to  the  world,  with  a  Memoir  of  him,  in  a  h^hl j  pc^mlar 
volome,  by  the  present  Archdeacon  of  Clogfaer,  the 
Ven.  John  A.  Ru5sell,  another  of  the  same  group  of 
mntuallj  chosen  friends. 

The  last-mentioned  of  these  coU^e  companions^  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  soon  after  the  death  of  the  lamented 
subject  of  these  pages,  thus  speaks  of  his  own  first 
acqujuntance  with  him,  and  of  his  introduction  of  him 
to  Wolfe  :— 

**  I  became  acquainted  with  him  in  the  first  year  of  his 

**  College  course.     I  maj  saj  I  was  smitten  by  his  look  and 

**  manner,  before  I  knew  much  of  his  character :  I  attached 

mjself  to  him,  and  from  the  hour  of  our  first  acquaintance 

we  enjojed  a  happy  intimacy,  which  increased  every  day, 

until  it  grew  into  a  settled  friendship,  which,  I  hope,  even 

*^  death  cannot  destroy.     I  was  earlier  intimate  with  Charles 

'*  Wolfe  than  he  was,  and  soon  told  him  of  my  discovery,  and 

brought  them  both  together,  in  union  with  his  then  chief 

friend,  Hercules  Graves.     They  soon,  as  you  know,  •  like 

i      "  kindred  drops,  were  mingled  into  one.'    All  who  knew  him 

I      *'  can  testify  in  what  estimation  and  honour  he  was  held  by 

>      **  every  acquaintance ;  and  how  his  winning  manners,  and 

\     '*  unaffected  benevolence,  and  moral  purity,  attracted  every 

\    '^  one  whose  good  opinion  was  of  any  value,  and  carried  the 

\  <<  respect  and  regard  of  even  the  most  common-place  ac- 

\ "  quaintances."    •    •    • 

Early  in  his  College  course,  his  mathematical  talents 
attracted  the  special  notice  of  Dr.  Magee  (the  late 
Archbishop  of  Dublin),  at  that  time  the  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  who  was  so  much  interested  in  him,  that 
he  persuaded  him  to  pass  immediately  from  the  class  to 
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which  he  belonged,  to  attend  his  lectures  in  a  higher 
one. 

In  1813  he  obtained  a  scholarship,  and  about  the 
same  period  began  to  take  a  distinguished  part  as  a 
Member  of  the  College  Historical  Society,  in  which  a 
poem  of  his  was  honoured  with  a  medal. 

He  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  Spring 
commencements  of  181^,  on  which  occasion  he  obtained 
the  gold  medal, — at  that  time  conferred  upon  those 
only  who  had  uniformly  received  the  highest  marks  for 
answering  at  all  the  (16)  quarterly  examinations  with* 
out  omission  in  the  college  course. 

A  Fellowship  had  been,  from  the  first,  the  chief 
object  of  ambition  marked  out  for  him  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  numerous  friends  who  took  a  lively  interest 
in  his  prospects;  but  it  was  not  his  own  intention  to 
present  himself  at  the  examinations  till  he  could  feel 
a  reasonable  confidence  in  his  state  of  preparation. 
Many,  however,  amongst  whom  were  Dr.  Magee,  then 
Dean  of  Cork,  and  his  early  friend  Archdeacon  Thomp- 
son, placed  great  reliance  upon  his  remarkable  quickness 
of  thought,  and  ready  recollection,  as  being  likely  to 
give  him  some  advantage  in  competition  even  with  men 
who  had  been  much  longer  under  preparation ;  and, 
accordingly,  they  urged  him  to  sit  for  the  Fellowship 
at  the  examinations  in  1817, — considerably  earlier  than 
any  of  the  men  of  his  own  standing.  He  had  consented 
to  their  wishes ;  but  it  was  against  his  own  judgment ; 
and  as  the  day  approached,  his  reluctance  to  make  the 
attempt  thus  prematurely,  returned  so  strongly,  that  on 
the  day  before  the  examinations,  he  made  up  his  mind 
not  to  go  in ;  and  wrote  to  several  friends  to  that  effect. 
However,  on  the  very  morning  of  the  examinations,  he 
once  more  yielded  to  their  soliStation,  and  appeared 
among  the  candidates  in  the  Hall. 
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A  first  appearance  on  the  candidates*  bench,  has  been 
usually  considered  rather  as  experimental  than  as  im- 
plying any  very  probable  hope  of  success;  and  very 
rarely  has  the  Fellowship  been  obtained  till  the  second 
or  third  attempt  On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Dickinson, 
though  unsuccessful  as  to  the  Fellowship,  was  thought 
by  some  eminent  judges  (among  whom,  it  has  been 
said,  was  the  late  Bishop  Br!nkley)  to  have  exhibited 
superior  talent  in  all  branches  of  the  examination  on 
which  he  had  had  time  to  make  preparation.  Though 
the  junior  man  on  the  bench,  he  obtained  a  premium  on 
the  occasion  for  distinguished  answering ;  and  from  the 
proofs  of  scholarship,  and  the  promptness  as  well  as 
solidity  of  mind  which  he  had  evinced,  the  strongest 
expectations  were  entertained  that  he  would  succeed  on 
the  next  occasion. 

But  he  was  not  destined  to  make  the  second  attempt. 
Before  the  next  examination  for  Fellowships  (which 
did  not  occur  till  two  years  afterwards),  he  had  formed 
an  engagement  of  affection  which,  as  the  celibacy 
statute  was  then  in  operation,  made  it  necessary  for  him 
to  give  up  his  views  of  advancement  through  collegiate 
distinction,  and  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  other  arrange- 
ments for  life.  The  object  of  this  attachment  was 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Abraham  Russell,  Esq.  of 
Limerick,  and  sister  of  his  most  intimate  friend,  the 
Rev.  J.  A.  Russell,  already  mentioned.  Circumstances 
did  not  permit  the  marriage  to  take  place  immediately ; 
and  in  the  meantime,  in  1818,  he  entered  into  holy 
orders,  and  undertook  the  temporary  charge  of  Castle- 
knock,  near  Dublin,  in  the  absence  of  the  Rector,  the 
Rev.  George  O'Connor. 

In  the  following  |rear,  1819,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Assistant  Chaplaincy  of  the  Magdalen  Asylum, 
being  associated  in  that  charge  with  the  Rev.  James 
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Dann.*  In  the  constant  society  of  this  excellent  man, 
Mr.  Dickinson's  own  mind  found  its  congenial  element, 
in  which,  firom  the  happy  union  of  sentiment  between 
them,  his  religious  affections,  and  all  the  high  qualities  of 
his  moral  nature,  became  daily  more  and  more  expanded 
and  improved.  His  association  with  Mr.  Dunn  in  this 
charge,  however,  was  not  destined  to  be  of  long  con- 
tinuance, as  the  latter  retired  from  the  Chaplaincy  in 
the  course  of  the  following  year.  But  their  intimacy  was 
not  dependent  upon  the  accident  of  the  official  associa- 
tion out  of  which  it  had  arisen ;  it  existed  in  their 
mutual  veneration  for  the  sterling  Christian  worth,  and 

'  Though  it  WM  not  the  Editor's  privilege  to  have  personally  known 
Mr.  Dunn,  yet  the  goodness  of  the  man,  the  eloquence  of  the  preacher, 
the  conTersational  charms  of  the  companion  and  friend,  have  heen  so 
often  reflected  to  his  mind  in  the  lively  descriptions  of  Bishop  Dickinson 
and  others  who  admired  and  loved  him,  that  he  feels  he  cannot  but  have 
eaoght  some  just  conceptions  of  the  original,  which  he  may  be  excused  in 
ofiering  to  the  notice  of  the  reader.  After  the  completion  of  his  college 
course,  in  which  he  had  won  the  highest  academic  honours,  Mr.  Dunn  was 
called  to  the  Bar,  with  the  fairest  prospects  of  success ;  but  he  soon  after 
abandoned  all  for  a  profession  more  congenial  to  his  mind.  He  soon 
attracted  notice  as  the  most  striking  preacher  of  his  day,  and  was  the 
chosen  advocate  of  all  the  chariuble  institutions  in  Dublin.  The  highest 
ranks  of  society  flocked  around  him,  and  especially  the  members  of  the 
Irish  Bar,  amongst  whom  his  persuasive  eloquence  exercised  the  most 
decided  religious  influence.  What  he  was  as  a  preacher  may  be  imsgined 
from  the  opinion  pronounced  by  the  late  Chief  Justice  Bushe,  that  he 
**  was  a  model  of  pulpit  eloquence.*'  The  style  of  his  preaching  may  be 
considered  as  unique :  there  was  nothing  of  exaggeration,  nothing  ambi- 
tious or  impassioned  in  his  language  or  gesture ;  but  there  was  a  tranquil 
nobleness  of  thought,  an  unafiected  simplicity  of  manner,  sometimes 
almost  a  not  ungraceful  negligence^  in  the  cast  of  his  flowing  sentences, 
with  a  felicity  of  expression,  and  a  strain  of  apt,  and  often  poetic,  illustra- 
tion, aided  by  the  effect  of  a  countenance  beaming  with  benignity  and 
intellect,  and  a  voice  which,  though  physically  weak,  penetrated  through 
the  area  of  the  largest  church  like  the  voice  of  a  spirit,  and  seemed  to 
speak  articulately  home  to  every  heart— 

—  "  and  by  him,  in  strains  as  sweet 
As  angels  use,  the  Oospel  whispered  peace." 
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high  rank  of  mind  which  each  attributed  to  the  other ; 
and  accordingly,  a  most  affectionate  intercourse  was 
kept  up  between  them,  chiefly  by  letter,  till  the 
lamented  death  of  Mr.  Dunn  many  years  afterwards.* 

His  marriage,  which  had  been  delayed  by  circum- 
stances, took  place  in  April  1820.  By  this  marriage 
he  became,  early  in  life,  the  loved  and  honoured  head 
of  a  family,  over  which,  in  the  course  of  years,  his  own 
wise  and  happy  mind  diffused  its  peculiar  influence, 
aided  by  the  domestic  virtues  of  a  most  afiectionate  wife 
and  mother. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  next  year,  1821,  he  resigned 
the  Chaplaincy  of  the  Magdalen  Asylum,  feeling  him- 
self obliged  to  take  this  step,  in  order  to  assert  his  own 
right  of  judgment,  on  points  which  he  regarded  as  pro- 
perly belonging  to  his  province  as  Chaplain.  But  he 
was  not  allowed  to  remain  long  thus  retired  from  the 
official  duties  of  the  profession  he  had  chosen :  in  1822 
he  received  the  offer  of  the  Chaplaincy  of  the  Female 
Orphan  House ;  and  while  it  was  still  under  his  consi- 
deration, new  prospects  of  advancement  were  opened  to 
him,  by  the  translation  of  his  friend  Dr.  Magee  from 
the  Bishopric  of  Raphoe  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Dublin. 
Mr.  Dickinson  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  very  first  persons 
to  whom  he  communicated  the  information  of  his 
appointment ;  and  this  mark  of  private  confidence  was 
accompanied  with  the  most  flattering  assurances  that 
his  advancement  was  an  object  which  he  had  much  at 
heart.  Mr.  Dickinson  deemed  it  prudent,  notwith- 
standing, to  accept  the  Chaplaincy  which  had  been 
offered  him.  Archbishop  Magee's  intentions  were  never 
realized; — not  from  any  diminution  of  regard  on  his 
Grace's  part ;  but  IVIr.  Dickinson's  single-minded  adhe- 

*  In  1 838.  See  Appendix.   Letter  from  Dr.  Dickinson  to  Rev.  Robert 
Dunn,  on  the  death  of  his  father. 
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rence,  on  every  occasion,  to  his  own  clear  convictiotis 
of  what  was  right  or  wrong,  restrained  him  from  afford- 
ing the  Archbishop  that  degree  of  co-operation  in  his 
public  measures  which  his  Grace,  naturally  enough, 
expected  from  one  whom  he  had  distinguished  by  such 
friendly  advances. 

Thus  withdrawn,  by  his  own  independenee  of  mind, 
from  the  path  of  professional  advancement,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  his  increasing  family  made  some 
augmentation  of  income  necessary,  he  received  into  his 
house  a  few  pupils,  on  high  terms,  which  his  previous 
college  reputation  readily  enabled  him  to  obtain ;  and 
from  this  source,  together  with  the  Orphan-House 
Chaplaincy,  he  continued,  for  the  next  nine  years,  to 
derive  a  competent  income,  though  in  the  course  of  that 
period  his  family  had  become  numerous. 

In  discharging  towards  his  pupils  the  momentous 
duty  he  had  undertaken,  his  extraordinary  facility  of 
discerning  the  avenues  of  approach  to  the  minds  of 
others,  gave  him  a  great  advantage :  it  enabled  him  to 
gain  such  access  to  their  understandings  and  to  their 
hearts,  as  to  make  the  most  of  every  faculty  of  the  one, 
and  every  good  quality  of  the  other ;  and  to  the  earnest 
solicitude  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  forming 
of  their  minds,  and  more  especially  by  the  cultivation 
of  sober,  unaffected  piety,  and  sound  practical  views  of 
reli^on,  the  strongest  testimony  is  furnished  in  all  the 
letters  he  received  from  them  in  after-life,  abounding 
in  affectionate  acknowledgments  of  deep  and  lasting 
obligation  to  him,  for  their  first  serious  impressions  of 
religion  as  a  principle  influencing  and  regulating  the 
life.* 

With  his  time  and  attention  thus  fully  occupied,  he 
yet  found  means  to  keep  up  his  intimacy  with  some  of 

'  See  Appendix.     Letters  from  Rev.  R.  Dunn  and  Rev.  R.  Rowan. 
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the  most  valued  of  the  friends  with  whom  circumstances 
had  brought  him  into  acquaintance.  Of  these  the  most 
remarkable  was  Alexander  Knox^  whose  conversation 
— characterized,  even  more  than  his  writings,  by 
profundity  of  thought  and  an  uncommon  felicity  of 
expression — was  peculiarly  attractive  to  a  mind  like 
Mr.  Dickinson's,  and  undoubtedly  exercised  a  consider- 
able influence  upon  the  tone  of  his  religious  sentiment ; 
not,  indeed,  by  producing  any  important  changes  of 
opinion,  but  rather  by  quickening  into  active  growth 
germs  of  thought  already  existing  in  his  mind.  Nor 
does  the  advantage  of  this  intercourse  appear  to  have 
been  exclusively  on  one  side.  Mr.  Knox  also  found  in 
Mr.  Dickinson  that  happy  combination  of  acquired 
knowledge,  with  natural  clearness  of  thought  and  ready 
power  of  applying  it,  which  presented  the  requisite 
degree  of  resistance  for  supporting  the  conversation 
and  carrying  the  subject  forward,  till  it  reached  the 
point,  for  the  sake  of  which  it  had  been  introduced. 

Not  unfrequently,  too,  the  strong-mindedness  which 
preserved  such  an  equal  balance  in  the  religious  views 
of  Mr.  Dickinson,  enabled  him  to  be  of  the  highest 
service  to  Mr.  Knox,  especially  in  the  latter  years  of  his 
life,  when  suffering,  occasionally  from  depression  of 
feeling,  the  effect  of  bodily  ailment.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  when  the  latter  was  speaking  in  a  dejected 
strain,  of  his  own  diminished  keenness  of  enjoyment  in 
spiritual  matters,  as  compared  with  what  he  had  expe- 
rienced some  time  before,  and  was  evidently  much  dis- 
tressed with  apprehension  on  this  account,  Mr.  Dickin- 
son asked  him  whether  the  sight  of  beautiful  scenery  still 
produced  in  him  the  same  lively  sensation  of  gladness  as 
formerly  ?  He  remained  silent  for  some  momenta,  and 
then  with  sudden  animation  replied — ^^  Mr.  Dickinson, 
*'  you  don't  know  from  what  suffering  you  have  relieved 
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"me  by  that  observation:— you  are  right — yes,  you 
"  are  right,  it  is  the  animal  sense  that  has  grown  duller 
"in  both  cases  I  "• 

The  death  of  Mr.  Knox  (which  occurred  in  1831)  left 

*  The  point  was,  in  fact,  one  which  Mr.  Dickinson  had  long  felt  to  be 
deserving  of  more  conBideration  than  it  had  usually  received,  in  reference 
to  eases  of  spiritual  depression  not  otherwise  to  be  accounted  for.  As 
somewhat  expanding  his  view  of  the  subject,  and  showing,  in  some  degree, 
how  carefully  he  had  considered  it,  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
written  by  him  in  1826  to  a  very  dear  relative  will  not  be  considered  out 
of  place : — 

"  I  cannot  think  you  are  just  towards  yourself  in  saying  that  your  grati- 
"  tude  to  our  Heavenly  Father  has  subsided.  There  is  an  animal  joy 
**  alwi^s  connected  with  religious  principle,  whenever  it  is  excited  to 
"  action  by  any  new  events  ;  and  it  is  the  nature  of  this  joy  to  grow  languid^ 
"  wkiU  the  principle  itself  renuuns  steadfast.  I  believe  this  part  of  our 
**  constitution  is  wisely  ordained  to  be  a  handmaid  to  true  religion.  It  it 
**  a  pleasurable  feeling,  and  it  fastens  the  mind  upon  the  principle  with 
"  which  it  is  connected,  until  this  takes  a  firmer  possession  of  the  souL 
"  But  it  is  then  permitted  to  subside,  and,  I  am  sure,  wisely ;  because 
"  while  we  are  under  its  influence,  we  are,  in  fact,  only  living  in  the  enjoy- 
"  ment  of  an  instinct,  and  can  by  no  means  be  said  to  act  under  the 
"  government  of  a  selected  and  rationally  cherished  principle.  I  think 
"  the  joy  felt  by  those  whom  our  Saviour  compares  to  *  stony  ground  '  was 
"  of  this  kind.  We  should,  therefore,  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  either 
"  elated  by  its  presence,  or  depressed  by  its  fading  away ;  but  while  we 
"  should  be  ever  ready  to  employ  this  help,  which  has  been  graciously 
**  vouchsafed  to  our  feeble  nature,  for  the  purposes  which  it  is  calculated 
'*  to  effect,  we  should  judge  ourselves  solely  by  the  steadfastness  with 
'*  which  we  endeavour  to  regulate  our  mental  and  bodily  actions  in  the 
"  manner  in  which  the  principle  itself  vrou\d  prescribe  ;  and  when  we  per- 
"  severe  in  this  course,  the  soul  is  not  left  without  its  proper  enjoyment* 
"  It  becomes  more  and  more  independent  of  the  animal  joy ;  but  this  is 
"  succeeded  by  a  purer  and  more  spiritual  delight, — '  the  peace  of  Ood, 
'*  which  passeth  all  understanding.'  This  it  would  be  as  impossible  to 
t'  separate  from  a  right  constitution  of  mind,  as  to  separate  the  heat  and 
**  light  of  the  sun.  I  believe  the  joy  felt  by  the  Apostles  at  the  transfigu  • 
"  ration  of  our  Saviour  was  animal,  and, '  not  knowing  what  they  said,'  they 
**  would  have  been  satisfied  to  remain  for  ever  in  that  state ;  but  the  Voice 
**  addressed  them — '  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  hear  ye  Him,' — i.  e.  *  Go, 
"  and  obey  his  precepts.'  It  was  long  aftpr  this  that  our  Saviour  addressed 
"  them  in  the  language — '  My  peace  I  give  unto  you.'  " 
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the  most  valued  of  the  friends  with  wl  i  '  Vickinson  s 

had  brought  him  into  acquaintance.  '^^  "^  ^^" 

remarkable  was  Alexander  Knox,  v  '*  ^*  "^^  °^^ 

— characterized,    even    more    tlian  ■*  ^^  day,  that 

profundity  of  thought  and  an  ip  .ng  which  is,  in 

expression— was  peculiarly  attrac-  ^^^^   Chnstian 

Mr.  Dickinson's,  and  undoubtedly  *"  i^^l^l^tful  recrea- 
able  influence  upon  the  tone  of  li  '-'^^  ^7-  ^  ^ow  he 

not,  indeed,  by  producing  any  ■•'^'  ^^^  P^^  ^^ 

opinion,  but  rather  by  quicken 
germs  of  thought  already  exi^         .-:i:3 
does  the  advantage  of  this  iir         '*-'*"• 
been  exclusively  on  one  eidi-.  nrjaiy  of  him  in  the 

Mr.  Dickinson  that  happv  \..  written  by  him,  short 
knowledge,  with  natural  olr  ^  ^^^j^  presented  to  the 
power  of  applying  it,  wl ' 

degree  of  resistance  for  ^^  ,Kch  Mr,  Knox  had 
and  carrying  the  subject  ^^^^^  ajen  of  political  emi- 
point,  for  the  sake  of  wh'-"  J^  ^  kin  open  before  him 
Not  unfrequently,  to<>  ^  ^  j^pn  speaks  of  his  reli- 
preserved  such  an  equal 
of  Mr.  Dickinson,  cu: 

service  to  Mr.  linox, .  .  :iii**a«^  ^*^*  ^^  ^*™®  ^^  ^^^ 
Ufe,  when   suffering,      ^^^.^i  .vn^eal  nature  assigned  to 

feeling,  the  effect  of  ^^*  **  ^'^  **^^  ^'^  ^^^^  f^' 
1        ^,  ^  nar*  »>pply  was  not  desiened. 

occasions,  when  tni-     *  *«« " 7 v   o       r  n  j  ^i 

^    .        «,.  ,        __^a*gtrt«Sonof  God,  was  not  less 

strain,  ot  his  own  «1     w«**^         %  m  ^'    s.'      a,\.     v    ^l 
...  .  tiMfttal  lUummation,  than  by  the 

spintual  matters,  'i.^?;;;^^^^  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
nenced  some  timo  -*^^^  j^j^  .ffijctions,  and  the  delicacy 
tressed  with  appn,^  '"^•rf  «*  th«  strength  of  his  intellec- 
son  asked  him^  ^"^**^  !Ji#  «^igion  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
produced  in  him,^^^  ^^  ^  their  suitable  employment, 
formerly  ?  Hk^^  !  ^nJMvtand,  he  wished  also  to  pos- 
then  with  su^j^****^ 

"  you  don't  kl  j^^^m  ?«•«*•  S^wrreUry  to  Lord  Cattlercagh. 
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<<  fiess  and  enjoj.  Everj  thing  beautiful  in  nature,  and  every 
^*  thing  tasteful  in  literature,  seemed  to  blend  and  associate 
^*  with  his  perceptions  of  moral  beauty. 

#  #  •  •  •  • 

*'  The  character  of  his  mind  was  indeed  strictly  devotional. 
**  No  one  was  more  convinced  of  the  minuteness  of  Provi- 
**  dential  government, — no  one  felt  more  entirely  that  Divine 
*  **  Grace  was  the  immediate  and  efficient  cause  of  every  per- 
manent improvement.     It  may  be  believed,  consequently, 
that  his  prayers  were  ardent  and  unremitted,  and  that  he 
watched  every  movement  of  his  own  heart  with  the  utmost 
care  and  circumspection.     His  friends  will  be  grateful  to 
**  leam,  that  for  some  time  previous  to  his  decease,  all  nervous 
*<  despondencies  had  subsided — ^he  seemed  to  enjoy  a  sober 
and  uninterrupted  calm.     His  last  illness  was  mercifully 
permitted  to  be  short  and  gentle. 

'*  It  would  be  difficult  to  impart  to  those  who  did  not  enjoy 

his  acquaintance,  any  adequate  conception  of  his  interesting 

'^  powers  of  conversation.     His  observations  on  the  passing 

topics  of  the  day,  were  at  all  times  instructive ;  but  when 

those  higher  subjects  which  were  most  congenial  to  him 

engaged  his  attention,  he  poured  forth  a  strain  of  eloquence 

which  his  friends  felt  to  be  delightful  as  well  as  edif3ring. 

A   hasty  or  superficial  remark  never  escaped  him ;   his 

mind  was  evidently  stored  with  knowledge,  and  all  his 

thoughts  well  considered  and  digested.    On  these  occasions, 

his  deep  and  original  observations  were  clothed  with  such 

'*  richness  of  language,  and  occasionally  illustrated  by  such 

'^  happiness  of  quotation,  seeming  to  start  forth  suddenly  from 

*'  his  retentive  memory,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  listen 

"  to  him  with  the  utmost  admiration.     There  was  no  one 

"  present  who  did  not  wish  to  carry  with  him  the  substance 

^'  of  his  conversation.     Even  when  the  sentiments  of  his 

"  hearers  disagreed  with  his,  they  retained  no  desire  to  inter- 

"  rupt  him,  except  so  far  as  they  might  draw  him  int%,8till 

greater  copiousness,  by  the  suggestion  of  some  argument 

to  which  he  would  have  to  reply.     Perhaps  no  one  could 
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a  dceply-felt  void  in  the  inner  circle  of  Mr. 
chosen  friend^.    For  some  years  before,  he 
slant   intercourse  with  him^   visiting  hii 
house^  and  enjoying  with  him,  from  dn 
happy  interchange  of  thought  and  fee1< 
an   eminent  degree,   the  privilege  oi 
friendship.    In  this  he  found  his  most 
tion  after  the  ordinary  business  of 
appreciated  the  mind  and  characte 
venerable  man, 


led 


"  Whose  old  experience  die 
To  Bomethiog  of  prophc ' 


appears  from   an  interesting 
Christian  Examiner  of  that  vo 
extracts  from  which   may  h 
reader. 

After  describing  the  pr 
held  in  his  earlier  years  n- 
nence/  and  by  which  a  p** 
to  high  civil  advanccin- 
gious  character. 
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that  others  should  carry 
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•  •  •  "  His  reason  w 
"  had  so  richly  pro v if? 
**  human  beings,  coul' 
**  sities,  for  which 
"His  faith  in  their 
"  supported,  indeeu  ~  ^__ 
"  accumulated  exhr  *^  — i*  decisive  influence  upon  the 
"  system.  The  h  ^"^^  j| ««  boI,  accordingly,  any  distinc- 
"  of  his  moral  fc:-  .-■^**^  ^^  p  ^ttioDgat  the  Clergy  that  drew 
"  toal  faculties,  «i^  -*  m«««»*  *^  ^^^  merit,  but  something 
"  their  proper  ^j|i^^  ^  |||^  manner  in  which  he  was 
"  He  was  not    ^  --'■^*^^  Juttea  of  the  retired  sphere  in 

r  Mr.  Knox  ^  "^       S  »« itti«i*try-     On  paying  an  unex- 

"^   ^  ikplMU  House,   the  Archbishop 
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found  Mr.  Dickinson  engaged  in  giving  religious  instruc- 
tion to  the  children,  and  not  choosing  that  his  presence 
should  interrupt  the  routine  of  business,  ho.  waited,  as 
an  auditor,  till  the  usual  time  of  the  Chaplain*8  instruc- 
tions had  concliKBd.  The  rare  tact  and  judgment  with 
which  Mr.  Dic|piison  adapted  his  teaching  to  the  capa- 
cities of  the  children,  his  success  in  awakening  their 
interest,  in  retaining  their  attention,  and  in  calling  forth 
^the  proper  Christian  emulation, — that  which  strives  after 
improvement,  for  its  attainment  and  not  from  a  spirit 
of  rivalry, — afforded  the  Archbishop  so  high  a  gratifica- 
tion, that  he  came  again  and  again,  till  it  became  at  last 
an  habitual  appropriation  of  his  Grace's  leisure  times  to 
be  present  at  these  instructions. 

Thus  attracted  to  him,  the  Archbishop  was  led 
further  to  observe  him  in  his  relation  to  the  Clergy, 
particularly  at  public  Boards  and  other  meetings  for 
business.  And  here  he  found  him,  though  generally 
far  from  being  conspicuous  as  the  leader,  on  either  side, 
in  points  disputed,  often  warmly,  (especially  if  connected 
with  party,)  yet  holding  such  a  position  in  the  estimation 
of  all  parties,  as  to  exercise  virtually  a  most  effective 
influence  upon  the  question;  and  by  his  clear,  well- 
timed,  and  dispassionate  observations,  and  his  tact  in 
suggesting  the  most  judicious  arrangement  of  difficulties, 
to  put  it  into  such  a  shape  as  to  render  it  easy  for  the 
more  prominent  actors  to  perceive  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  satisfactory  result. 

Although  he  could  hardly  have  failed  to  perceive  the 
interest  with  which  the  Archbishop  so  evidently  re- 
garded him,  he  refrained  from  taking  any  steps  to 
improve  it  to  his  own  advantage  by  seeking  occasions 
of  intercourse :  it  was  peculiarly  characteristic  of  him 
to  be  slow  in  seizing  opportunities  for  pushing  himself 
into  notice ;  so  much  so  in  this  instance,  that  he  had 
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been  for  a  considerable  time  receiving  very  marked 
attentions  from  the  Archbishop  without  conceiving  that 
they  amounted  to  an  invitation  to  him  to  make  some 
advances  in  return ;  and  it  was  not  till  his  Grace  at  last 
good-naturedly  remarked  to  him — "  I  md  I  am  only  to 
have  your  acquaintance  by  taking  all  t^  pains  myself/ 
that  he  became  a  visiter  at  the  palace. 

In  a  short  time  afterwards  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  Archbishop's  Chaplains,  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Hindsy' 
who  had  accompanied  his  Grace  to  Ireland,  in  the 
capacity  of  Domestic  Chaplain  and  Secretary,  having 
previously  been  his  Vice-Principal  at  St.  Alban's  Hall. 
And  on  the  retirement  of  the  latter,  on  account  of  iU- 
health,  early  in  1833,  the  whole  duties  of  the  Domestic 
Chaplaincy  and  Secretaryship  devolved  upon  Mr.  Dick- 
inson, obliging  him  to  disengage  himself  entirely  from 
the  charge  of  pupils. 

In  this  position,  his  admirable  qualities,  moral  and 
intellectual,  found  a  more  extended  sphere  than  he  had 
hitherto  enjoyed,  for  their  exercise  and  development. 
And  how  completely  he  drew  to  himself  the  confidence 
of  the  Archbishop,  by  the  unusual  combination  of  sim- 
plicity and  wisdom  and  firmness  of  character,  was  early 
manifested  to  him  by  the  frequent  expressions  of  affec- 
tionate regard  and  admiration,  which,  from  time  to  time, 
were  mixed  up  with  communications  on  business,  in  his 
Grace^s  letters,  when  absent  from  Ireland. 

In  July  of  the  same  year,  the  living  of  St.  Anne's, 
Dublin,  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Lord  Harberton ; 
and  the  Archbishop,  who  was  then  in  London,  attending 

*  Author  of  several  theological  works,  eminently  useful  in  the  studj  of 
the  New  Testament  Scriptures,—"  The  Catechist's  Manual ;"  "  The 
IUm  and  Early  Progress  of  Christianity;"  "  The  Three  Temples  of  the 
One  Living  and  True  Ood ;"  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Proofs,  Nature,  and 
Extent  of  Inspiration,  and  into  the  Authority  of  the  Scriptures  ;" 
"  Scripture  and  the  Authorized  Version  of  Scripture." 
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hid  parliamentary  duties,  immediately  wrote  to  him, 
appointing  him  to  the  charge  of  that  parish.  As  this 
was  a  position  which  brought  him  into  connexion  with 
Uie  most  respectable  class  of  the  citizens,  it  greatly 
extended  the  sphere  of  his  influence,  and  brought  his 
character  for  l||ming  and  ability  as  a  divine,  more  pro- 
minently under  observation,  than  it  had  been  in  the 
retired  charge  of  the  Orphan  House. 

The  appointment  was  one  which  soon  began  to 
operate  most  advantageously  on  the  condition  of  the 
parish;  for,  though  his  duties  as  the  Archbishop's 
Chaplain  demanded  so  much  of  his  time  and  attention 
as  to  oblige  him  to  leave  much  of  the  weekly  labours 
through  the  parish  to  be  carried  on  by  his  Curates,  the 
clear,  argumentative,  and  most  impressive  strain  of  his 
pulpit  instructions — free  from  that  vapid  kind  of  wordy 
eloquence  which  is  so  acceptable  to  the  undisceming, — 
proved  so  great  an  attraction  to  persons  of  manly  intel- 
lect, solid  judgment,  and  cultivated  Christian  taste,  that 
his  church  soon  became  much  frequented  by  members 
of  the  learned  professions,  and,  indeed,  the  unusually 
large  proportion  of  men  in  the  Sunday  congregations 
was  often  the  subject  of  remark. 

The  wisdom  and  prudence,  too,  with  which  he 
directed  his  Curates  and  others  who  shared  with  him  in 
the  transaction  of  parochial  business,  operated  most 
successfully  in  maintaining  a  spirit  of  good  feeling 
among  his  parishioners  of  all  parties, — as  was  especially 
apparent  when  he  took  the  chair  at  the  Easter  Vestries, 
which  in  many  other  parishes  were  usually  made  occa- 
sions for  political  parties  to  measure  their  strength 
against  one  another.  He  was,  indeed,  fortunate  in 
finding  among  the  opposite  parties,  a  considerable 
number  of  the  most  influential  persons,  who  were 
capable  of  appreciating  his  high  qualities,  of  discerning 
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rence  in  his  Grace's  views  and  principles.  Whatever 
effects  his  intercourse  with  the  Archbishop  may  have 
had  on  his  mind,  were  in  the  way  of  growth  or  develop'^ 
merU  (and  in  this  respect  his  Grace  always  acknowledged 
the  advantage  to  be,  in  whatever  proportion,  reciprocal) ; 
but  of  important  change  there  was  none.  For  years 
before  his  Grace's  accession  to  the  See  of  Dublin,  and 
even  while  Mr.  Dickinson  had  as  yet  little  or  no  ac- 
quaintance with  his  writings,  he  had  entertained,  to  a 
degree  almost  approaching  to  identity,  the  same  general 
views  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  politics,  as  well  as  of 
the  leading  points  of  theology.  And  the  decisive  proof 
of  the  perfect  independence  of  mind  with  which  he 
supported  the  Archbishop  was,  that  it  was  his  attach- 
ment to  some  of  the  views  in  which  he  found  himself  in 
agreement  with  his  Grace,  that  had  formerly  withheld 
him  from  co-operating  with  Archbishop  Magee,  and 
excluded  him  from  benefiting  by  his  friendship. 

One  of  the  earliest  objects  which  engaged  him  in 
co-operation  with  the  Archbishop  was  the  National 
System  of  Education,  which,  from  the  first,  he  hailed 
as  the  best  practicable  plan  for  extending  to  Ireland  the 
blessing  of  civilization,  and  raising  her  to  her  legitimate 
level  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  British  Empire. 
The  controversy  on  the  subject  has  occupied,  and  as  yet 
continues  to  occupy,  so  much  attention  through  other 
publications,  that  it  is  needless,  as  well  as  beside  the 
purpose  of  a  slight  biographical  sketch,  to  canvass  the 
opposite  arguments  which  have  been  urged  on  the 
subject.  It  is,  however,  greatly  to  be  regretted  that, 
though  no  one,  probably,  except  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  has  exerted  a  more  effective  influence  in  the 
promotion  of  the  system,  than  Dr.  Dickinson  (by  active 
correspondence,  both  personally  and  by  letter,  with 
numerous    individuals,   conducted    with    consummate 
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ability,  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  question  in  all  its 
bearings),  he  has  left  no  regular  treatise  on  the  impor- 
tant subject,  which  might  be  presented  to  the  Public  in 
the  present  volume. 

Another  subject  in  which  he  felt,  in  common  with 
the  Archbishop,  the  deepest  interest,  was  the  import- 
ance to  the  Established  Church  of  rescuing  her  from 
the  false  position  in  which  she  has  been  placed,  by 
having  her  legitimate  power  of  self-government  (so 
essential  to  the  stability  and  growth  of  every  religious 
community)  locked  up  in  the  keeping  of  the  Civil 
Legislature — a  Body  unwilling,  itself,  to  exercise  that 
power  for  the  Church's  exigencies,  as  well  as  disqualified 
for  exercising  it,  from  not  being  necessarily  identified 
with  the  Church. 

The  two  Tracts  on  Church  Government  which  appear 
in  the  present  volume,  evince  how  carefully  he  had 
considered  the  whole  subject,  and  how  deeply  important 
to  the  Church  he  felt  it  to  be,  to  prepare  her  for  a  future 
crisis,  by  awakening  the  anxiety  of  her  members  to 
make  united  efforts  to  obtain  her  release  from  a  position 
involving  so  much  reproach  and  danger. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  received  from 
Mr.  Dunn  in  1833,  when  the  earlier  of  these  pamphlets 
first  appeared,  will  not  be  deemed  out  of  place  here ; 
the  views  of  such  men  upon  important  subjects  are 
matter  of  public  interest :  — 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  read  your  pamphlet  twice  with 
"  deep  interest,  and  I  can  truly  say,  with  great  admiration ; 
"  there  are  many  nice  turns  of  argument,  showing  at  once 
"  the  sound  judgment  and  delicate  tact  of  the  author.  It 
"  struck  me  that  in  a  second  edition  you  might  add  a  note 
"  from  Hooker,  on  the  gradual  change  of  laws  as  the 
"  reasons  of  them  cease,  which  I  think  he  applies  to  the 
"  change  of  the  Mosaic  Law  ;  and,  if  I  remember,  it  is  in  his 
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"  3rd  Book  and  10th  Section.     His  name  has  authority  with 

**  it,  abnost  with  all  parties.     In  fact,  the  chief  evil  of  innc- 

**  Tation  is  the  breaking  up  of  the  chain  of  associated  feelings, 
and  exciting  a  vague  desire  of  change.  But  when  reforms 
are  consistent  with  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Institution,  and 
proceed  from  the  voluntary  concession  of  the  higher  powers, 

"  neither  of  these  evils  arise.  And  although  the  present 
opponents  of  all  Church  reform  style  themselves  Conser- 
vatives, yet  none  can  be  truly  such,  who  do  not  make  large 
allowance  for  growth  and  for  difference  of  circumstances ; 

*^  for,  in  fact,  the  Chinese  policy  which  cramps  the  natural 
growth  of  the  limbs,  is  sure  to  breed  deformity  and  weak- 
ness. Indeed  all  [mere]  politicians  deprecate  change  of 
any  kind  in  religious  Establishments,  because  they  consider 
that  their  only  purpose  is  to  embody  a  few  elementary 

*'  principles  of  natural  religion  which  are  essential  to  the 
existence  and  well-being  of  human  society,  and  that  the 
accidental  form,  either  of  worship  or  of  doctrine,  signifies 
little,  as  the  elementary  truths  are  so  few  and  simple,  that 
they  are  found  in  all,  and  never  change, — such  as  the  being 
and  providence  of  God,  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  day 
of  righteous  retribution ;  and  Christianity  with  them  is 

**  only  valuable  as  embodying  these  truths,  which  are  suffi- 

"  ciently  recognised  and  enforced  by  the  establishment  of  a 
respectable  Clergy,  and  a  due  observance  of  public  worship. 
Such  is,  in  many  instances,  the  view  taken  by  statesmen 
and  magistrates, — very  different  from  the  honest  and  Chris- 
tian faith  of  the  good  Archbishop,  who,  I  am  sure,  is  ready 
to  say  with  an  Apostle,  '  Woe  unto  me  if  I  preach  not  the 
Grospel ! '  in  all  that  he  considers  essential  in  it  to  vindicate 
the  attributes  of  God  and  to  lead  man  up  to  holiness, — and 
which  undoubtedly  will  require  a  new  spirit  in  the  Church, 

"  beyond  any  thing  at  present  to  be  found  in  it, — though 
your  eloquent  defence  of  it  in  p.  [292]  is  so  forcible 
as  almost  to  justify  a  friend  to  whom  I  sent  it,  in  saying 

"  *  If  all  this  be  so,  why  not  let  it  alone  ?'     *     * 

**  I  was  delighted  with  your  quick  and  unanswerable  reply 
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"  to  Dr.  Arnold  in  note  to  page  [309.]  What  you  say  in 
''page  [315-16]  is  most  wise;  and  you  show  yourself 
''in  page  [321-2]  an  expert  logician,  as  indeed  you  do 
throughout:  and  the  palliation  of 'sects,  page  [325-6]  is 
exceedingly  ingenious,  and,  indeed,  just ;  for  two  separate 
forces  will  impel  any  body  more  certainly  in  the  line  of 
"  their  diagonal  than  a  single  force  in  the  same  direction ; 
"  for,  in  the  latter  case,  any  variation  from  the  line  would  be 
"  irremediable,  but  in  the  other  case  would  be  corrected  by 
"  the  action  of  the  force  opposite  to  that  side  to  which  it 
"  inclined.  The  sentiment  in  page  [329-30]  is  truly  sweet 
"  and  most  Christian.  I  have  written  these  few  hasty  obser- 
"  vations,  because  I  bad  a  frank ;  but  I  hope,  when  I  have 
"  talked  over  the  Essay  with  some  of  my  friends  (I  have 
"  already  given  away  three  or  four  of  them),  I  shall  give  you 
"  some  more  solid  remarks." 

In  the  commencement  of  1836,  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  defence  of  a  plan,  proposed  by  the  Archbishop, 
with  a  view  to  placing  the  revenues  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland  on  a  more  settled  and  secure  footing. 

The  nature  of  this  plan  will  be  sufficiently  stated  for 
the  purposes  of  this  sketch,  by  presenting  the  reader 
with  a  few  extracts  from  the  Memorial  to  the  King 
which  was  drawn  up  in  connexion  with  it: — 

Hitherto  that  part  of  the  United  Church  which  is  in 
Ireland,  has  not  only  suffered  much  inconvenience,  but  has 
even  been  exposed  to  much  reproach,  from  not  having  a 
"  power  within  itself  of  re-constituting,  from  time  to  time, 
according  to  circumstances,  the  districts  committed  to  the 
charge  of  the  several  incumbents,  or  of  apportioning 
"  income  with  any  reference  to  the  duties  assigned  to  each. 
"  Much  insecurity  of  income  has  also  resulted,  and  much 
"  odium  has  been  incurred,  besides  minor  difficulties  and  in- 
"  conveniences,  from  the  incumbents  and  parishioners  being 
"  thrown  into  collision,  in  consequence  of  pecuniary  payments 
"  to  each  individual  Clergyman  by  his  immediate  neighbours  ; 
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**  a  drcumstance  which  has  proved  a  never-ceasing  sonrce  of 
**  mutual  dissatisfaction  and  agitation. 

****** 
"  We  therefore  humbly  pray,  that  our  Episcopal  rulers  be 
"  allowed  to  nominate  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  who  shall 
**  be  constituted  into  a  body-corporate,  empowered, — 1st,  to 
**  collect  the  revenues  of  the  incumbents  for  them ; — 
"  2d,  under  the  sanction,  and  in  each  case  with  the  approval, 
"  of  the  Bishops,  to  alter  and  correct  parish  divisions,  and 
**  also  to  assign  to  each  Clergyman  hereafter  (preserving 
vested  interests)  such  income  out  of  the  general  fund,  as 
may,  in  their  judgment,  be  proportioned  to  the  amount  of 
duty,  and  the  weight  of  responsibility  allotted  to  each. 

In  order  to  carry  this  measure  into  effect,  it  is  evident 
lay-presentations  should  be  entirely  abolished,  which  might 
be  accomplished    by,  &c., — arrangements,    at   the   same 
time,  being  made  for  the  purchase  of  advowsons  in  lay 
**  hands. 

**  In  addition  ....  that  Government  should  jmrcltase 
**  the  whole  tithes  of  Ireland,  and  the  purchase-money  be 
paid  over  to  the  above-mentioned  Ecclesiastical  Conmiis- 
sioners,  to  be  employed  by  them  in  the  purchase,  from  time 
to  time,  of  land  or  rent-charges,  which  would  produce  a 
revenue  nearly  equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  pre- 
''  sent  income  of  incumbents. 

"  For  the  tithes  [thus  become,  by  purchase,  the  property 
*'  of  the  State]  the  Government  should  substitute  a  land-tax, 
whose  proceeds  might  be  applied  to  those  several  local 
expenses  in  Ireland,  which  are  now  defrayed  out  of  the 
''  revenues  of  the  United  Empire  ; — such  as  grants  to  public 
"  institutions,  &c.  We  would  humbly  suggest  that  Govem- 
'*  ment  possess  facilities  for  effecting  this  purchase,  on  such 
<<  terms  as  would  produce  (even  after  making  provision  for 
"  the  purchase  of  advowsons)  a  very  considerable  surplus  to 
*'  the  nation. 

"  Thus,  while  the  Church  would  be  improved  in  its  effi- 
"  dency,  and  relieved  from  danger,  misrepresentations,  and 
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"  odium,  the  nation  at  large  would  not  only  effect  a  consider- 
**  able  pecuniary  saving,  but  would  secure  the  far  more 
"  important  advantage  of  putting  an  end  to  a  source  of  per- 
**  petual  jealousy,  discord  and  turbulence." 

The  following  letter  from  Dr.  Dickinson,  in  answer 
to  inquiries  which  had  been  forwarded  to  him  by  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  will  give  a  more  distinct  view 
of  the  purport  of  the  foregoing  Memorial : — 

January  26,  1836. 

"  Sir — T  would  wish  that  all  persons  would  imitate  your 
good  sense  in  seeking  further  information  concerning  a  mea- 
sure whose  importance  is  confessed,  instead  of  hastily  reject- 
**  ing  it,  on  the  ground  that  some  of  its  details  have  not  been 
'*  made  sufficiently  intelligible. 

**  As  you  do  not  object  to  the  principles  of  the  measure, 
"  I  shall  not  occupy  your  tioie  by  any  observations  on  this 
*^  head,  but  shall  proceed  at  once  to  explain  the  mode  proposed 
"  for  effecting  a  commutation  of  tithe  property. 

**  I^et  it  be  remembered,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  govern - 
"  ment  grants  for  Irish  purposes,  amount  at  present  to  400,000/. 
"  per  annum.  (They  have  been  more  than  500,000/.,  and 
"  must  hereafter,  probably,  exceed  that  sum,  if  the  recommen- 
**  dation  of  the  Poor  Inquiry  and  Education  Commissioners  be 
**  attended  to.) 

"  If,  then,  an  outlay  of  the  same  sum  is  continued,  the 
"  Public  will  be  no  loser  ;  and  if,  by  means  of  such  outlay,  a 
<<  larger  sum  can  be  obtained  for  such  purposes,  Ireland  will  be 
"  manifestly  a  gainer.  Your  difficulty  seems  to  be  to  ascertain 
'*  in  what  way  such  an  object  can  be  accomplished. 

''  To  speak  briefly,  it  is  to  be  done  by  the  nation  availing 
"  itself  of  an  opportunity  of  buying,  at  about  sixteen  years* 
'<  purchase,  and  seUing  at  near  thirty.  This  will  appear  by 
"  the  following  sketch  : — 

'*  1st  It  is  suggested  that  government  should  purchase 
"  the  tithes,  at  the  rate  of  purchase  fixed  on  by  the  Tithe  Com- 
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"  mission  of  1832,  of  which  Mr.  (Lord)  Stanley  was  chairman. 
*'  This  is  something  of  a  higher  rate  than  tithes  have  always 
**  sold  for  ;  but  when  a  sale  is  compulsory,  it  is  usually  con- 
'*  sidered  fair  to  fix  the  outside  price. 

"  2nd.  The  purchase-money  is  to  be  raised  by  the  sale  of 
"  perpetual  government  annuities. 

"  3rd.  These  annuities  to  be  paid  out  of  the  national  funds. 

"  4th.  The  tithes  (or  whatever  land  tax  or  redemption 
<<  may  be  substituted)  to  be  applied  for  the  defraying  of  those 
"  local  expenses  which  have  been  hitherto  met  by  government 
'*  grants  ;  but  which  being  for  Irish  purposes,  may  fairly  be 
*'  defrayed  by  money  raised  in  Ireland,  without  the  imposing 
'*  of  any  fresh  burden  upon  it. 

'*  6th.  The  purchase-money  of  the  tithes  handed  over  to 
**  the  contemplated  board,  to  be  laid  out  by  them  in  buying  up 
'*  rents,  or  rent-charges  in  England,  or  wheresoever  they  can 
*<  be  advantageously  procured. 

"  It  has  been  suggested  that  Government  should  purchase 
*'  not  only  the  ecclesiastical  but  the  lay  tithes,  and  even  what 
*^  maybe  termed  the  suppressed  tithes — that  is,  that  the  owners 
"  of  the  tithe-free  land  (about  one-seventh  of  Ireland)  should 
"  be  regarded  as  owners  of  their  own  tithes,  and  should  be 
*^  compelled  to  sell  them  at  the  same  rate  as  other  lay  impro- 
*^  priators.  As  this  last  provision,  however,  is  not  essential, 
**  and  has  merely  a  respect  to  financial  convenience,  it  is  unne- 
"  cessary  to  enlarge  upon  it. 

**  There  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
*'  amount  of  surplus  which  the  nation  would  gain,  (consisting 
"  of  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  interest  it  would 
*'  have  to  pay  for  the  purchase-money,  and  the  amount  of 
"  annual  property  sold  to  it  by  the  Church  ;)  but  this  surplus 
"  would,  on  the  lowest  calculation,  be  more  (even  after  the 
"  buying  up  of  lay-advowsons,  and  providing  for  the  necessary 
**  expenses  of  the  new  board)  than  was  contemplated  in  the 
"  appropriation  clause  of  last  session. 

"  And  it  is  hoped,  consequently,  that  those  who  pressed 
"  the  appropriation  clause,  may  now  give  up  that  measure. 
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**  They,  indeed,  argaed  for  it  solelj  on  the  ground  that 
**  there  were  parishes,  where  the  income  was  large,  and  the 
**  number  of  resident  Protestants  few  or  none  ;  but  thej  did 
**  not  advert  to  a  circumstance  which  ought  to  have  been 
'^  attended  to,  on  the  other  hand — namely,  that  there  were 
«  many  parishes  where  the  income  was  wholly  inadequate  to 
*^  provide  sufficiently  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  resident 
*^  members  of  the  establishment.  A  local  congestion  was,  in 
**  fact,  represented  as  a  general  plethora.  It  is  also  admitted  on 
**  all  hands  that  our  curates  are  most  inadequately  paid,  llie 
*<  Church  could  make  a  more  satisfactory  provision  for  them, 
"  were  it  allowed  to  regard  its  property  as  a  whole,  and  to 
'*  regulate  the  use  of  it,  instead  of  being  compelled,  as  it  has 
'*  been,  to  employ  each  portion  of  it  with  reference  to  the  spot 
where  it  was  raised.  This  compulsion  has  not  only  made  its 
whole  funds  less  useful  than  they  might  have  been,  but,  in 
'*  addition,  has  exposed  the  Establishment  to  obloquy.  Had 
**  the  Church  power  over  the  distribution  of  its  own  funds,  it 
"  could  diminish  the  income  of  incumbents  whose  duties  are 
"  less  urgent,  and  employ  the  withdrawn  sum  in  increasing  the 
"  income  of  curates,  and  of  those  incumbents  who  are  now 
"  inadequately  provided  for. 

*'  The  proposed  measure  has  been  vehemently  censured  by 
the  extreme  parties.  This  was  to  have  been  expected  ;  be- 
cause when  parties  have  been  long  opposed,  they  get  into 
the  habit  of  thinking  that  what  is  gain  to  the  one  must  be 
a  detriment  to  the  other.  They  do  not  pause  to  examine 
**  whether  mutual  advantages  may  not  be  obtained.  The  one 
«c  takes  it  for  granted  that  because  the  Church  is  to  gain,  the 
"  Nation  is  to  lose,  and  the  other  vii^e  versa, 

*'  It  should,  therefore,  be  pointed  out,  that  the  Nation  and 
*'  the  Church  would  both  gain  by  the  proposed  arrangement. 
"  First — in  a  pecuniary  sense— the  Nation,  by  the  surplus  which 
**  would  become  available  for  general  purposes  ;  the  Church, 
**  by  its  obtaining  its  full  income,  and  having  this  placed  not 
'*  only  on  a  more  secure  foundation,  but  within  its  own  control, 
<<  so  as  to  have  the  power  of  distributing  it,  according  as,  to  its 
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"  own  judgment,  may  seem  best  for  the  promotion  of  its  proper 
*'  objects.  But,  secondly — and  this  is  by  far  the  most  important 
**  benefit — both  would  be  gainers  by  the  termination  of  those 
**  collisions,  which  must  arise  from  time  to  time  in  a  country 
circumstanced  like  this,  (even  though  they  should  appear 
occasionally  to  be  suppressed,)  as  long  as  there  are  any  pecu- 
niary transactions  between  each  clergyman  and  his  pa- 
**  rishioners.  These  collisions  have  impeded  the  usefulness  of 
our  clergy,  while  they  have  produced  such  crimes,  and  are 
fixing  in  the  minds  of  the  people  such  habits  of  resistance 
to  the  laws  of  the  land,  as  must  inevitably  stop  the  growing 
prosperity  of  any  country. 
"  As  you  have  very  properly  desired  an  answer,  not  for 
"  yourself  as  an  individual,  but  for  the  information  of  the 
*^  public,  I  shall  send  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the  newspapers, 
^  without  mentioning  your  name  however,  as  there  is  not 
*^  time  for  my  seeking  your  permission  to  do  so. 

•*  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

*'  Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  Charles  Dickinson." 

The  memorial  was  signed  by  fifty-three  of  the  Clergy; 
but  a  strong  protest  having  been  drawn  up  against 
the  proposed  plan,  and  signed  by  a  very  large  majority 
of  those  whose  advantage  and  comfort  it  was  primarily 
designed  to  promote,  the  matter  was  not  proceeded  with. 
The  opposition,  however,  drew  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Dickinson  a  published  "  Vindication  of  the  Memorial," 
in  which,  refraining  from  all  notice  of  the  acrimony 
with  which  in  some  quarters  it  had  been  assailed,  he 
confined  himself  to  answering  such  objections  as  had 
been  advanced,  and  removing  the  misconceptions  under 
which  many  signatures  had  been  afiSxed  to  the  protest. 
In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dunn  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  the  Vindication,  the  subject  is  thus  alluded  to : — 
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^^  As  to  the  Archbiflhop's  plan,  I  am  a  bad  politidan ;  but 
^*  as  far  as  I  do  see,  it  seems  to  me  practical  and  beneficiaL  It 
'*  is  casting  intrenchments  round  the  Church,  and  raising  up 
*'  champions  better  armed  and  equipped  for  its  defence  ;  while 
"  it  restores  to  the  Church  some  portion  of  her  long-neglected 
"  powers  and  privileges — that  of  self'direction.  In  fact,  how 
**  is  it  possible  for  anj  institution  to  maintain  itself,  if,  in  the 
"  midst  of  an  ever-changing  population,  for  rvhoae  benefit  it 
"  was  originally  founded,  it  abandon  all  right  of  re-distribu- 
"  tion  according  to  the  crying  needs  of  that  ever-varying 
"body?  *  ♦  •  ♦ 

"  But  whatever  judgment  may  be  passed  on  the  Arch- 
"  bishop's  plan,  yet  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the 
"  merit  of  that  sweet  letter  in  which  he  replies  to  the  some- 
"  what  petulant  objections  of  some  of  his  Clergy.  Indeed, 
"  in  all  his  writings,  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  observe  the 
"  directness  and  the  fairness  with  which  he  takes  up  every 

subject,  and  the  honest  earnestness  with  which  his  powerful 

mind  argues  out  his  conclusions/* 


cc 


The  religious  movement  at  Oxford,  which  has  since 
produced  so  much  trouble  in  the  Church,  early  awakened 
the  most  anxious  apprehensions  in  the  mind  of  Dr. 
Dickinson ;  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  perceive  its  mis- 
chievous tendency,  and  to  give  the  alarm.  The  evils 
resulting  from  the  prevalent  relaxation  of  Church  dis- 
cipline had  become  so  extensively  felt,  that  many  who 
were  zealously  attached  to  the  Established  Church, 
welcomed  the  first  appearance  of  the  "  Tracts  for  the 
Times"  as  the  commencement  of  an  era  of  restored 
order ;  and  in  consideration  of  the  good  service  these 
writings  seemed  calculated  to  do  in  this  respect,  over- 
looked many  sentiments  in  them  of  a  more  than  doubt- 
ful character.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  more  than 
ordinary  discernment  perceived  in  the  Tracts  plain  indi- 
cations that  the  good  service  which  was  attracting  so 
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muck  favour  towards  them,  was  to  be  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  those  blessings  so  laboriously  achieved  at 
the  Reformation. 

With  a  view,  therefore,  to  give  timely  warning  of 
the  danger  so  little  suspected  by  a  large  nortion  of  the 
Clei^ ,  Dr.  Dickinson  published  a  pampmet,  under  the 
assumed  title  of  ^'  A  Pastoral  Letter  from  the  Pope  to 
the  Tract  Party ;"  for  as  the  writers  were  concealed,  and 
their  anti-protestant  aim  was,  at  that  time,  only  matter 
for  strong  suspicion,  he  felt  that  grave  irony,  rather  than 
direct  argument,  was  the  proper  mode  of  combating 
them  in  that  stage.  The  Pope's  Pastoral  created  a  con- 
siderable sensation  at  the  time,  and  though  not,  of 
course,  designed  to  pass  for  genuine,  it  very  successfully 
awakened  suspicion,  by  showing  that  the  sentiments  put 
forward  in  the  Tracts  were  such  as  the  Pope  might 
well  be  supposed  to  congratulate  the  writers  upon,  as 
evincing  a  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  bring  about  a 
return  to  unity  with  the  Komish  Church.  As  the 
pamphlet  was  anonymous,  many  were  the  conjectures  as 
to  its  author ;  by  some  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  work 
of  some  member  of  the  University  of  Oxford;  and 
some  attributed  it  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin :  but 
notwithstanding  his  Grace's  connexion  with  the  author, 
it  was  concealed  even  from  him,  till  it  appeared  in  print. 

There  were  two  or  three  other  topics"  during  the 

1*  The  most  important  of  these  was  the  Archbishop's  proposal  to  found  a 
Divinity  Hall,  which  was  to  be  maintained  chiefly  out  of  the  revenues  of  his 
See,  for  enabling  students,  after  completing  their  Divinity  Terms  in  Trinity 
Collie,  to  employ  profitably  the  intervening  time  till  their  ordination, 
in  adding  to  their  acquirements  as  theologians,  a  more  direct  preparation 
for  practical  eflSciency  in  the  pastoral  office.  The  plan,  at  first,  was  favour- 
ably entertained  by  the  Government ;  but  was  subsequently  abandoned,  on 
account  of  the  strenuous  opposition  which  was  directed  against  it,  in  the  form 
of  protests  from  several  of  the  Dioceses  in  Ireland,  originating,  it  would 
teem,  in  apprehensions  of  its  leading,  in  some  way  or  other,  towards  inter- 
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period  of  Dr.  Dickinson'^s  official  connexion  with  the 
Archbishop,  which  were  made,  for  the  time,  subjects  of 
unpleasant  excitement  in  the  diocese  and  elsewhere, 
and  which,  to  a  man  so  characteristically  moderate  and 
peace-loving  lu  Dr.  Dickinson, were  peculiarly  trjdng.  But 
his  Christian  wisdom  taught  him,  that  these  were  only 
the  trials  to  be  expected  by  every  man  in  a  responsible 
public  position,  who  prefers  duty  to  popularity:  and  he 
felt  himself  powerfully  sustained  to  bear  many  disagree- 
able circumstances,  by  the  example  of  moral  courage 
which  he  so  much  admired  in  the  Archbishop.  Writing 
to  an  intimate  friend,  in  reference  to  some  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  says : — 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  you  ever  see  the  Irish  papers  ; 
"  if  you  do,  you  will  have  observed  an  old  friend  strongly 
"  abused  ;  he  must  bear  it  with  patience  ;  for  in  times  of 
*'  excitement  he  cannot  escape  it,  unless  he  were  to  shun 
"  duties  or  to  join  a  party,  in  which  case  he  would  be  sure 
"  to  have  some  defenders.  *  •  • 

**  I  look  back  with  a  sigh  to  the  quieter  times  I  once 
^^  enjoyed  ;  but  I  must  bear  turmoil ;  and  I  may  do  so  the 
"  more  cheerfully,  because  to  me  it  arises  from  my  connexion 
"  with  the  Archbishop,  whom  no  one  can  know  intimately 
"  without  loving  him.  All  the  attacks  on  me,  are  meant  for 
"  him;  and  if  I  am  the  means  of  saving  him  any  portion,  I 
"  am  well  satisfied."  *  *  ♦  ♦ 

It  should  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  period  of 
which  we  are  speaking  was  chiefly  characterised  by  such 
discomforts  as  have  been  now  alluded  to :"   these  are 

ference  with  the  claims  of  Trinity  College  as  the  theological  nur^e  of  the 
Clergj  of  the  Estahlished  Church. 

'^  The  hahitual  feeling  of  the  Dublin  Clergy  towards  him,  may  be 
inferred  from  an  address  presented  to  him,  with  120  signatures,  "  con- 
veying their  sincere  and  heartfelt  congratulations  on  his  elevation  to  the 
Episcopal  Bench,"  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract: — 

"  During  the  period  of  your  sojourn  amongst  us,  and  in  the  active 
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rather  mentioned  as  prominent  exceptions  to  the  general 
tenor  of  the  affidrs  of  the  Diocese,  during  that  period 
of  the  Archbishop's  administration  of  it.  In  all  that 
pertained  to  the  ordinary  routine  of  intercourse  with 
the  Clergy,  there  were  as  few  exceptions  to  a  satisfac- 
tory state  of  things,  as  can  well  be  conceived  to  occur, 
in  80  extensive  a  Diocese,  including  a  great  Metropolis. 
In  the  examination  and  instruction  of  a  continual 
succession  of  candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  he  had  the 
happiness  of  observing  the  gradual  improvement  in 
ministerial  preparation,  towards  which  his  own  counsels 
to  the  young  men  greatly  contributed;  and  among 
many  minor  steps  towards  the  better  working  of  the 
Church-system,  especially  amidst  a  population  composed 
of  various  religious  communions,  he  zealously  promoted 
the  establishment  of  the  "  Parochial  Visitors'  Society  " 
-an  institution  designed  to  remedy  the  growbg  eyU, 
(sensibly  felt  in  all  large  and  populous  towns)  arising 
from  the  inadequacy  of  the  clerical  department  of 
the  Established  Church,  to  the  quantity  of  work  it 
was  expected  to  perform,  though  in  many  instances  not 
essentially  of  a  clerical  nature.  Various  irregular 
attempts  had  been  previously  made,  from  time  to  time, 
to  supply  this  deficiency;  but  they  failed  to  obtain 
general  co-operation  from  their  want  of  decided  identity 
with  the  recognised  system  of  the  Church. 


discharge  of  the  arduous  duties  which  devolved  on  you,  we  uniformly 
found  you  bland  and  courteous  in  your  demeanour ;  kind  and  affable  in 
your  disposition  ;  devoting  with  zeal  and  ability  the  energies  of  a  highly 
"  cultivated  mind,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  your  fellow-men. 
"  While,  therefore,  we  feel  sorrow  at  your  departure,  we  cannot  but 
*'  rejoice  that  you  arc  now  about  to  enter  upon  a  more  extended  sphere 
"  of  usefulness,  in  which  we  pray  that  your  exertions  in  the  cause  of  reli- 
"  gion  may  be  still  farther  blessed,  so  that,  '  when  the  Chief  Shepherd 
"  shall  appear,  you  may  receive  a  crown  of  glory,  which  fadeth  not  away, 
"  eternal  in  the  heavens.'  *• 
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The  Parochial  Visitors'  Society,  founded  in  1840, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Archbishop,  was  framed 
with  due  care  to  guard  against  such  an  objection,  and 
its  object  and  character  were  cautiously  embodied  with 
its  title — "  for  enabling  the  Clergy  of  the  respective 
**  Parishes  to  have  the  assistance  of  fit  persons  to  act  under 
**  their  direction  in  matters  tthich  the  spirit  and  constitution 
*•  of  the  Established  Church  aUow  its  Clergy  to  depute  to 
"  such  agents J^  And  as  the  object  of  the  Society  was 
not  to  establish  a  distinct  system  of  operations,  but  to 
give  increased  effect  to  that  already  supplied  by  the 
Church, — so  the  fundamental  principle  on  wldch  it  was 
based,  was  that  of  close  conformity  to  the  existing 
frame-work  of  the  Church, — having  Episcopal  autho- 
rity as  its  centre  of  action,  and  its  operations  defined 
and  controlled  by  the  laws  which  govern  the  Clergy. 

There  was  an  additional  advantage  contemplated  by 
the  Parochial  Visitors'  Society,  which,  though  not  its 
primary  object,  was  equally  important  to  the  Church ; 
namely,  that  as  the  Visitors  themselves  would  be,  for 
the  most  part,  divinity  students,  intended  for  the 
ministry,  this  Society  afforded  them  the  best  practical 
training  for  their  future  office,  by  placing  them,  like 
apprentices,  under  the  instruction  and  guidance  of 
Master* Visitors  —  the  Clergymen  of  the  respective 
parishes. 

Tills  was  the  last  year  of  Dr.  Dickinson's  official 
connexion  with  the  Archbishop.  The  opportunities 
which  that  position  had  afforded  him  of  being  known  to 
members  of  the  Government,  had  established,  in  that 
quarter,  a  high  opinion  of  his  wisdom  and  ability," — 

*^  Amongst  points  on  which  bis  advice  appears  to  have  exercised  much 
influence,  may  be  mentioned  the  repeal  of  the  statute  imposing  celibacy 
on  the  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  which  he  always  considered  to  be  a  need- 
less restriction,  not  recommended  by  any  solid  advantage  to  the  College, 
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while  his  conversation  on  religious  subjects  gave  the 
then  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  Fortescue,  and  the  Irish 
Secretary,  Lord  Morpeth,  so  strong  an  impression  of 
his  learning,  unaffected  piety,  prudent  zeal,  and  genuine 
liberality  of  principle,  that  when  the  See  of  Meath 
became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Bishop  Alexander,  in 
October,  1840,  rumours  from  amongst  those  who,  from 
their  position,  were  supposed  to  have  the  best  opportu- 
nities of  observation,  early  pointed  to  Dr.  Dickinson  as 
the  probable  successor  in  the  charge  of  that  Diocese. 

How  little  of  worldly  ambition  such  rumours  excited 
in  his  thoughts,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  passage 
in  a  letter  to  a  sister  at  Kinsalc,  dated  November  9th : — 

Nothing  was  known  yesterday  concerning  the  new 
Bishop.  What  the  cause  of  tlie  delay  is,  no  one  under- 
'*  stands  ;  it  may  be  simply  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
"  Lord  Morpeth  are — the  former  in  England,  and  the  other 
"  here.  It  is  gossiped,  however,  amongst  the  Castle  people, 
"  that  I  am  to  be  the  person.  I  do  not  myself  think  it,  and 
"  I  am  perfectly  calm  about  it.  It  is  an  office  I  should  fear 
•*  to  wish  for  ;  and  I  am  sure  the  matter  will  be  controlled 
by  the  Highest  Wisdom.  Many  are  putting  forth  political 
interest  to  secure  the  appointment,  and  I  am  putting  forth 
nothing  at  all.*'  My  course  has  been  adopted  without  any 
"  reference  to  my  own  advancement,  and  it  shall  not  be 
changed  either  by  my  being  overlooked  or  promoted. 
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and  rather,  shown  by  experience  to  be  Ics<(  favourable  to  its  character  as 
a  seat  of  learuing  and  science  ;  as  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  of  its  having 
produced  more  autfiort  from  among  the  married  Fellows,  than  from  among 
those  who  became  Fellows  al\er  the  statute  had  come  to  be  enforced. 

"  It  was  most  erroneously  supposed  by  many,  that  the  Archbishop 
bad  (as  a  matter  of  course)  used  his  influence  with  the  Government,  to 
obtain  the  Bishopric  for  his  chaplain.  Such  a  supposition,  however, 
implied  a  total  ignorance  of  his  Grace's  high  principle  in  respect  of  such 
matters  ;  as  it  had  always  been  with  him  a  point  of  conscientious  scruple, 
never  to  offer  himself  as  a  debtor  to  any  Government,  by  asking  favours 
either  for  himself  or  for  his  friends. 
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*^  I  know  it  is  difficult  for  you  to  lay  aside  anxiety,  but 

*  you  should  endeavour  to  do  so.  If  the  advancement  appears 
'  desirable  on  the  one  side,  remember,  on  the  other,  that  it 

*  would  produce  cares  and  dangers, — cares  sometimes  pain- 
'  fully  distressing, — and  dangers,  perhaps,  to  my  own  mind, 
'  or  to  the  minds  of  the  children.  Put  these  considerations 
'  in  opposition  to  the  apparent  advantages,  and  leave  the 
'  matter  to  Him  who  accepted  affliction  for  himself,  and  not 

*  worldly  ranker  affluence.  The  moment  I  know  the  matter  to 

*  be  decided  one  way  or  the  other,  I  shall  write  to  you."  *** 

This  letter  was  followed,  in  a  few  days  afterwards, 
by  another,  announcing  his  appointment  to  the  vacant 
See: — 

"  My  last  letter  prepared  you  for  disappointment  ;  I  hope 
*^  also  for  the  realization  of  your  wishes.  I  am  appointed  to 
*^  the  vacant  mitre.  It  is  announced  in  this  evening's  Post, 
"  and  in  a  manner  most  agreeable  to  me,  because  it  is  stated 
"  that  neither  did  I  ask  for  it,  nor  did  any  one  on  my  behalf. 
'^  Lord  Morpeth  told  me  that  Government  gave  it  on  account, 
''  solely,  of  the  high  opinion  they  had  formed  of  my  character 
**  and  principles  ;  and  when  I  was  leaving  him,  he  said  that 
*^  it  was  to  him  a  matter  of  high  personal  gratification,  for 
"  he  had  wished  for  my  appointment  for  a  long  time  back. 
*  «  *  *  « 

*'  May  that  great  Being  who  is  the  bestower  of  all  blessings, 
**  keep  you  and  us  under  his  gracious  guidance. 

"  Your  affectionate  brother, 

"  C.  D." 

He  was  consecrated  on  the  27th  December,  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  by  his  friend  the 
Archbishop,  who  also  preached  the  Consecration  Ser- 
mon. It  was  a  day  of  mutual  gratification ;  but,  to  the 
Bishop,  his  solemn  feeling  on  the  occasion  was  deepened 
by  the  account  just  received  of  the  death  of  a  beloved 
sister. 
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Never^  perhaps,  was  there  a  man  less  affected  with 
the  flush  which  so  commonly  attends  upon  sudden 
promotion.**  Though  receiving  from  every  quarter 
congratulations  on  his  advancement,  his  equable  mind 
and  strong  Christian  sentiment  too  justly  appreciated 
the  value  of  temporal  distinctions,  to  aUow  room  in  him 
for  any  elation  of  spirit  On  one  occasion,  while  these 
greetings  were  still  new,  in  his  usual  strain  of  calm 
cheerfulness,  he  expressed  his  indifference  to  all  worldly 
honours  or  advantages, — and  how  readily  he  would  at 
once  relinquish  all,  and  even  life  itself,  were  it  the 
Divine  will. 

The  early  part  of  1841  he  employed  assiduously  in 
inquiring  into  the  affairs  of  his  Diocese,  and  in  forming 
plans  for  his  future  procedure. 

In  April  he  removed  to  the  Episcopal  residence  at 
Ardbraccan,  where,  at  first,  he  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  receiving  the  visits  of  his  Clergy,  and  making 
acquaintance  with  the  surrounding  laity,  among  whom 
he  ardently  desired  to  increase,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
feeling  of  identity  with  the  system  of  the  Church. 

With  his  Clergy  the  accessibility  of  his  manner  at 
once  opened  a  way  to  their  good  will,  while  the  patience 
with  which  he  discussed  with  them  the  various  topics 
upon  which  it  was  desirable  to  induce  co-operation,  and 
the  tolerant  spirit  with  which,  (in  cases  where  duty  did 
not  require  him  to  decide,)  he  abstained  from  all  at- 
tempt to  overrule  opinion — merely  submitting  his  ar- 
guments to  their  candid  consideration, — removed  every 
barrier  to  unreserved  communication;  and  thus  by 
habituating  them  to  discern  the  candour  and  soundness 
of  his  judgment,  laid  the  foundation  for  their  entire 
confidence  in  it. 

'*See  Appendix :  Letter  III To  Miss  Crofton  and  Mrs.  Dunn. 
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The  following  letter  to  one  of  his  Clergy  may  be 
presented  to  the  reader  as  a  fair  example  of  the  admirable 
judgment  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  with  which  he  con- 
veyed his  counsels,  so  as  to  avoid  the  air  of  dictation : — 

"  My  dear "  Feb.  \2th^  1842. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  perceive  from  Mr. 's  very  proper 

^'  note  to  you,  that  he  has  a  strong  suspicion  of  the  imprudence 
*'  of  holding  a  discussion  with  a  Roman  Catholic  Priest.  I 
"  perfectly  agree  with  him  in  this  suspicion  ;  and  this  agree- 
"  ment  is  produced  not  by  theory  merely,  but  by  observation. 

"  When was  threatening  such  a  discussion,  I  warned 

"  him  against  it ;  and  long  after  the  discussion  was  over,  he 
"  expressed  a  conviction  that  I  was  right,  and  regret  that  he 

had  not  followed  my  advice. 

"  I  once  talked  the  matter  over  with  a  very  valuable  man, 

,  formerly  a  Priest,  who,  on  becoming  a  convert  to 

**  our  Church,  acted,  for  some  time,  as  Curate  to  Mr. , 

"  who  greatly  esteemed  him.     He  is  now  a  most  active  and 

"  useful  Curate  in .     He  assured  me,  that  even  he  had 

"  had  a  feeling  of  desire  produced  in  his  mind  to  rejoin  the 
'^  Roman  Catholic  Church,  on  an  occasion  when  he  heard  it 
"  rudely  attacked.  This  feeling,  he  said,  passed  off  when  he 
"  returned  to  the  quietness  of  his  own  room;  but  he  was  aware 
"  many  tottering  members  were  thus  confirmed  into  a  deter- 
"  mination  to  adhere. 

*'  The  fact  is,  all  persons  assemble  to  such  a  discussion, 
"  not  to  investigate  truth,  but  to  witness  a  battle  ;  and  they 
"  come  with  a  feeling  of  honour,  arranging  themselves  on 
"  the  side  of  their  own  champion,  and  hoping  he  may  be 
"  victorious. 

"  Mr. knows  the  character  of  human  nature  so  well, 

"  as  to  be  certain  that,  under  such  circumstances,  each  party 
"  is  sure  to  go  off  persuaded  that  the  victory  is  on  the  side 
"  of  his  feelings. 

"  With  regard  to  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  the  differ- 
"  ences,  I  dare  say  Mr. would  write  a  good  one,  and 
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*'  one  that  would  be  free  from  that  bitterness  which  frequently 
"  extinguishes  the  spirit  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  while  it 
«  seeks  to  reach  the  mere  intellect  Still  I  think  he  would  be 
^  premature  in  issuing  such  a  publication.  Roman  Catholics 
"  of  Ireland  are  far  from  being  aware  of  our  agreements  with 
'^  them.  I  have  known  many  of  them  astonished  when,  for 
"  the  first  time,  they  read  our  admirable  Liturgy.  Now, 
men  are  not  prepared  to  weigh  differences  till  they  are 
aware  of  the  agreements. 

"  On  this  and  some  other  accounts,  I  am  convinced  that, 
next  to  the  circulation  of  the  Gospels  amongst  the  people, 
**  the  circulation  of  our  Frayer-Book  is  most  calculated  to  be 
'*  useful.  This  goes  on  the  supposition  that  the  people  can 
"  not  only  read,  but  read  7vith  intelligence^ 

On  the  point,  however,  of  publication,  I  would  not 
undertake  to  prescribe, — and,  indeed,  I  do  not  like  pre* 
scribing  at  all ;  I  merely  mean  to  suggest,  that  he  should 
give  the  people  time  to  know  him  better,  before  he  begins 
anything  of  an  aggressive  character.  I  fear,  in  his  district, 
the  people  have  not  learned  to  respect  the  Church,  by 
being  accustomed  to  respect  the  ministry  of  it.  If,  for  the 
present,  he  would  confine  himself  to  taking  good  care  of 
**  those  who  belong  to  our  communion,  and  use  every  oppor- 
tunity of  talking  kindly  to  the  rest ;  seeking,  as  for  as  he 
"  touches  on  religion  with  them,  to  raise  their  conceptions, 
"  and  strengthen  their  convictions,  on  the  points  where  they 
"  profess  truth ;  I  am  sure  he  would  prepare  his  own  way  for 
"  further  action  hereafter  ;  in  fact,  under  this  kind  of  process, 
"  errors  are  apt  to  slip  off,  before  the  individual  is  himself 
"  aware  that  his  opinions  are  undergoing  change. 

"  To  return  to  the  subject  of  public  discussions  ; — some 
"  think  they  would  be  useful,  because  they  were  useful  at  the 
"  period  of  the  Reformation.  But  circumstances  are  much 
"  changed.  At  that  time,  the  Clergy  were  notoriously 
"  dissolute ;  monasteries  and  nunneries  had  been  held  up  to 
"  contempt  from  their  well-known  vices.  The  demands  of 
"the  clergy   were  oppressive.     The  English  felt  that  the 
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"  Pope  was  a  monarch  interfering  politically  with  the  honour 
"  of  their  nation.  The  first  change  was  to  transfer  the 
"  power  of  the  Pope  to  the  King :  this  was  recognised  as 
"  patriotism,  and  this  prepared  the  way  for  suhsequent 
"  changes.  In  Ireland  these  causes  do  not  now  exist  And 
*'  here  it  is  felt  to  be  patriotism  to  oppose  the  English 
"  Church,  because  it  is  English. 

"  Believe  me,  yours  faithfully, 

"  Charles  Meath." 

In  June,  [1841],  he  commenced  his  first  tour  of  the 
diocese,  holding  confirmations  in  the  several  districts. 
These  he  conducted  upon  the  model  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  when  attend- 
ing on  the  Archbishop.  Regarding  confirmation  in  the 
same  light  in  which  it  is  represented  in  the  Articles  and 
in  the  Liturgy,  not  as  a  sacrament,  but  as  the  link 
between  the  two  sacraments,  and  as  the  proper  intro- 
duction of  the  prepared  Christian  to  the  Lord's  Supper, 
— he  admitted  the  candidates  to  that  sacrament  imme- 
diately  after  confirmation, — accompanying  both  services 
with  suitable  addresses :  thus  accomplishing  the  double 
object  of,  on  the  one  hand,  heightening  the  importance 
of  the  occasion,  in  the  minds  of  such  as  might  otherwise 
think  too  lightly  of  the  short  ceremony  of  Confirmation, 
and,  on  the  other,  guarding  against  the  tendency  of 
some,  superstitiously  to  exalt  Confirmation  into  a  distinct 
sacrament. 

An  interesting  circumstance  in  the  course  of  this  tour 
was  his  confirming,  at  Eangscourt,  a  number  of  adults 
who  had  become  converts  from  Komanism,  through  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Irish  language.  A  letter 
from  the  Rev.  Robert  Winning,  formerly  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  and  now  rector  of  Kingscourt,  claims  a  place 
in  this  sketch,  as   supplying,   in   his   account  of  the 
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fiiahop^s  intercourse  with  his  clergy  in  that  quarter,  a 
description  which  will  be  recognised  by  many  as  equally 
applicable  on  all  other  occasions. 

*  *  •  **  Soon  aflter  his  appointment  to  Meath,  he  held 
"  a  Confirmation  in  the  church  of  Kingscourt.     At  the  time, 

my  mind  was  particblarly  directed  to  the  subject  of  infant 

baptism,  the  constitution  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  the 
**  mournful  divisions  which  too  long  have  separated  her 
*•  children. 

I  had  been  brought  to  this  conclusion,  that  Presbyterians, 

Methodists,  and  Independents,  should  either  adopt  aduU^ 
^*  baptismy  or  the  rite  of  confinnation,  as  used  in  the  English 
« Church.  ' 

**  At  this  time  I  had  never  been  present  at  a  confirmation ; 
**  I  therefore  attended  ;  was  much  pleased  with  the  services 
*'  of  the  day ;  and,  from  the  Bishop's  lucid  and  scriptural 

exposition  of  that  rite,  I  felt  additional  conviction  of  its 

necessity  and  utility  in  the  Christian  Church. 

**  A  number  of  the  yoimg  were  confirmed  on  that  occasion, 

and  about  twenty  adults,  converts  from  Romanism.     To 

the  latter  the  Bishop  seemed  to  pay  particular  attention  ; 

during,  and  afler,  dinner,  he  several  times  referred  to  them, 

and  inquired  concerning  the  results  of  the  Irish  Society. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Charlton  and  I  gave  him  the  information  he 
«  sought.  He  expressed  himself  much  pleased  ;  and  evidenced 
"  a  sincere  interest  for  the  objects  of  the  Irish  Society,  and 
"  for  scriptural  education  in  general. 

'*  This  Confirmation  was  held  only  a  few  months  before  / 
**  his  decease.  At  that  time,  he  appeared  in  excellent  health  / 
"  and  spirits.     He  conversed  familiarly  with  all  the  clergy         ^ 

present,— drew  out  such  as  appeared  diffident,  and  en- 
"  couraged  all  to  speak  without  reserve.  We  did  so.  We 
*'  asked,  and  received  from  him,  most  satisfactory  informa- 
'*  tion  on  several  important  subjects.  We  separated  from 
"  him  with  regret ; — all  were  pleased ; — all  felt  that  his 
**  gentleness,  his  humility,  his  intelligenoe,  his  Christian  and 
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■  **  Catholic  spirit,  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  sacred  office 
"  which  he  filled  ;  and  that  he  mast  he  loved  bj  both  laity 
«  and  clergy."  " 

In  the  early  part  of  1842,  nothing  occurred  requiring 
to  be  particularized.  His  attention  was  of  course,  (as 
it  had  been  from  the  first,)  unceasingly  engaged  in  the 
routine  of  business, — examining  and  ordaining  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry,  and  using  every  opportunity 
which  presented  itself,  of  communicating  with  hi& 
clergy  and  others  on  subjects  aflfecting  the  welfare  of  the 
Church  or  of  society  generally.  Prominent  amongst 
these  was  that  of  National  Education,  which  he  had 
deeply  at  heart,  and  with  respect  to  which,  his  zealous 
but  dispassionate  advocacy,  and  the  clearness  with 
which  he  disentangled  the  question  from  the  various 
misconceptions  respecting  the  system,  produced  a  con- 
siderable effect  on  the  minds  of  many,  and  went  far 
to  remove  prejudices. 

As  the  year  advanced,  he  made  arrangements  for 
holding  his  primary  visitation.     This  he  intended  to 

**  Not  to  interrupt  the  order  of  this  sketch,  the  latter  part  of  Mr. 
Winning's  letter  is  transferred  to  this  note,  as  recording  the  interest  which 
the  Bishop  continued  to  take  in  the  operations  of  the  Irish  Society  in  that 
quarter : — 

"  During  tlie  short  interval  previous  to  his  removal,  I  received  from 
*'  him  several  letters  relative  to  the  Irish  Society,  and  to  books  which 
*'  he  sent  me  for  the  use  of  our  teachers.  These  being  disposed  of,  I 
**  applied  for  more.  He  was  in  Dublin  at  the  time,  and  went  himself  to 
**  the  bookseller  to  procure  them.  The  edition  was  exhausted ;  but  his 
"  benevolence  was  not  exhausted.  He  wrote  to  the  publisher  in  London 
"  for  another  edition,  and  promised  all  I  required.  This  was  the  purport 
"  of  his  last  communication  to  me.  Soon — too  soon — I  heard  the  moum- 
"  ful  tidings  of  his  death.  I  need  not  say  I  felt  sensibly ; — all  who  knew 
*'  him  did  feel.  I  felt  for  his  loss  to  the  Church, — I  felt  for  his  bereaved 
*'  family, — I  felt  the  uncertainty  of  life; — I  trust  I  felt  and  heard  the 
**  voice  which  that  providence  was  calculated  to  convey,  *  Be  ye  also 
"  rcadv.'  " 
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Dublin  was  thought  necessary.  His  case  was  pronounced 
to  be  "  typhus  fever;"  and  on  the  eleventh  day  after  the 
first  unsuspected  symptoms  had  appeared,  and  the  fifth 
after  serious  apprehension  had  been  awakened,  his  valu- 
able life  was  terminated,  [12th  July,  1842,]  in  the  50th 
year  of  his  age. 

During  the  last  few  days,  he  was  at  times  restless,  and 
occasionally  showed  some  slight  wandering  of  thought; 
but  on  the  whole  he  was  calm,  serious,  and  collected,  as 
when  minbtering  to  others  on  the  bed  of  death.  On 
the  11th  July, — the  last  day  of  conscious  existence, — 
prayer  was  offered  up  with  him  by  his  early  friend  and 
relative.  Archdeacon  Kussell,  in  which  he  joined  with 
devout  composure.  Shortly  afterwards  he  called  on 
him  again  to  pray  with  him,  when  he  himself  led  the 
way,  distinctly  repeating  one  of  his  favourite  collects, — 
that  for  the  Seventh  Sunday  after  Trinity, — "  Lord  of 
all  power  and  might,  who  art,"  &c. 

Twice  he  sent  for  his  children,  evidently  with  a  desire 
to  give  them  some  parting  admonitions,  but  he  felt  un- 
equal to  the  effort  His  unexpressed  farewell  was  fully 
interpreted  by  them,  and  his  last  look,  and  the  last 
anxious  desire  that  rested  on  his  mind,  will  be  long 
associated  in  their  hearts  with  all  those  wise  and  Chris- 
tian precepts,  which,  in  accents  of  uniform  love  and 
tenderness,  he  ever  sought  to  impress  upon  their  youth- 
ful minds. 

After  this  he  got  up  and  walked  round  the  room  with 
great  feebleness,  and  on  being  urged  by  Archdeacon 
Kussell  to  go  back  to  his  bed,  and  endeavour  to  get 
some  sleep,  he  calmly  and  forebodingly  remarked — 
"  John,  if  I  fall  asleep  I  shall  never  awake."  And  thus 
it  was.  His  first  sleep  afterwards  was  the  sleep  of  death, 
from  which  all  the  skill  and  care  of  his  physicians  could 
not,  for  a  moment,  arouse  him. 
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Shortly  before  he  sunk  into  that  fatal  stupor,  he 
ejaculated,  "Lord  Jesus,  have  mercy  on  me;"  and 
pressing  his  beloved  s]8ter*s  hand,  begged  her  to  pray 
with  him,  as  he  felt  some  difficulty  of  utterance.  She 
was  interrupted  by  the  doctors  for  a  short  time,  when 
he  again  entreated  her  to  join  him  in  prayer ;  his  last 
articulate  words  were,  "  God  Almighty  pardon  my  sins, 
for  Jesus  Christ's  sake."  In  a  few  hours  afterwards  he 
breathed  his  last 

As  a  summary  of  his  character,  the  following  passage, 
in  a  letter  from  Archdeacon  Russell  to  one  of  the 
Bishop's  most  intimate  and  longest-attached  friends, 
Dr.  Charles  P.  Croker,  of  Dublin,  will  be  preferable 
to  any  formal  delineation  expressly  prepared  for  the 
general  reader : — 


•    •    •    (( 


« 


We  know  that  the  man  was  only  the  develop- 
ment of  the  yoatb.  Every  thing  we  admired  and  loved  in 
**  him,  in  the  full  maturity  of  age,  and  amidst  the  active 
"  duties  of  life,  we  can  remember  in  its  bud.  There  seems 
not  to  have  been  any  new  element  in  his  character  in  later 
life,  or  any  change,  but  that  of  growth  and  improvement. 
"  To  the  true  and  beautiful  description  of  him  in  the  letter 
"  which  his  son  Charles  has  received  from  the  good  Arch- 
"  bishop,  none  need  venture  to  add  a  single  touch.  The 
**  harmony  of  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  in  his  character 
*'  id  what  is  most  remarkable ;  and  to  this  was  superadded 
"  (or  rather  from  this  resulted)  a  something  for  which  I  have 
"  no  word,  unless  it  be  a  loveliness  that  fascinated  affection, 
"  while  it  commanded  respect."     ♦     *     ♦ 

The  Editor  feels  he  cannot  more  suitably  conclude 
this  sketch  than  by  presenting  to  the  reader  the  beau- 
tiful and  characteristically  profitable  letter  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, referred  to  in  the  foregoing  passage. 
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"15th  July,  1842. 

"  My  Dear  Charles, 

"  I  address  you  as  the  eldest  son  of  my  beloved  friend, 
and  as  one  (though  not  the  only  one)  old  enough  to  apply 
to  a  profitable  use  the  sharp  lesson  you  have  received. 
"  It  is  not,  certainly,  the  lesson  we,  in  our  short-sighted 
judgment,  should  have  chosen  for  you,  or  for  myself ;  but  it 
is  for  us  to  learn  the  lesson  that  is  set  us  by  our  heavenly 
Teacher,  who  has  assured  us  that '  aU  things  work  together 
for  good  to  them  that  love  Him.'  If  we  acknowledge  this, 
only  when  we  see  how  things  work  together  for  good  ;  if 
we  can  say  *  Thy  will  be  done,'  only  when  God's  will  hap- 
pens to  concur  with  ours,  our  faith  in  him  is  nothing  ;  we 
have  our  religion  for  nothing  ;  for  the  humblest  of  our 
fellow-creatures  may  expect  us  to  approve  of,  and  acqui- 
esce in,  his  decisions,  when  they  just  fall  in  with  our 
own. 

"  But  you  have  learnt,  if  it  be  not  very  much  your  own 
fault,  a  better  lesson  ;  for,  *Thy  kingdom  come;  thy  will 
be  done,'  was  a  text  on  which  your  father's  whole  life  was 
the  best  of  sermons. 

"  I  am  not  going,  therefore,  to  teaze  you  with  those  topics 
of  consolation  which  you  must  have  learned  from  Him.  I 
have  need  of  all  my  efforts  to  apply  them  for  myself.  What 
he  was  to  me,  God  and  I  only  know ;  and  I  feel  that  to 
indulge  any  selfish  grief  for  a  private  friend,  when  the 
Church  has  sustained  such  a  loss,  would  be  very  unlike  his 
public- spirited  character. 

"  But  I  wish  to  put  before  you  some  remarks  on  the 
points  in  his  character  which  may  be  made  the  most  profit- 
able to  all  of  you  as  an  example.  It  is  a  most  precious 
legacy,  if  you  use  it  aright ;  for  I  am  sure  you  ought 
to  consider  such  a  father — even  when  dead — as  a  far 
greater  benefit  than  a  living  father,  such  as  most  men 
are. 
"  You  may  think,  perhaps,  that  there  is  no  need  for  any 
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**  one  to  tell  jou  anythiDg  about  one  you  knew  so  well.  But 
"  I  have  known  hiniy  in  fact,  longer  than  you, — for  years 
'*  before  you  were  at  all  of  an  age  to  appreciate  him  ;  and 
"  I  have  also  known  much  more  of  other  men,  and  therefore 
*^  know  wherein  he  was  distinguished  from  them.  His  being 
your  father,  you  know,  was  the  appointment  of  Providence, 
and  was  to  you  merely  good  fortune  :  to  me,  our  friend- 
ship was  the  result  of  deliberate  choice;  and  my  good 
'*  fortune  was  only  in  having  such  a  man  cast  in  my  way. 

**  Most  children  who  have  had  what  is  called  a  religious 
**  education,  have  been  placed,  more  or  less,  in  ganger  to 
"  their  faith,  by  seeing  religion  associated  either  with  weak 
**  and  contemptible  superstition,  or  with  gloomy  austerity. 
**  The  contempt  or  disgust  thus  generated  are  hard  to  be 
got  over.  But  your  father  was  a  man  who,  I  am  confi- 
dent, supported  the  wavering  faith  of  many,  through^liis 
high  intellectual  endowments. 

Many  a  one,  I  have  no  doubt,  said  to  himself,— not  in  so 
many  words,  but  in  feeling, — *  It  cannot  be  all  a  delusion, 
^  for  I  see  a  man  of  uncommonly  strong  sense  heartily  em* 
"  bracing  it;'  and,  *  It  cannot, in  itself,  be  anything  dismal;  for 
"  here  is  a  most  sincere  Christian  enjoying  life  with  more 
**  than  common  cheerfulness,  and  yet  enjoying  it  like  a  tra- 
**  veller  on  business,  who  admires  every  fine  prospect,  and 
"  enjoys  the  company  of  every  pleasant  fellow-traveUer,  yet 
"  never,  for  a  moment,  forgets  his  journey's  end.' 

*^  You  should  remark,  also,  the  union,  in  so  many  points,  of 
^*  qualities  which  are  apt  to  be  considered  as  incompatible.  In 
**  the  bosom  of  his  family  yowknow  what  he  was  ; — a  stranger 
*'  might  have  thought  him  a  man  who  had  no  heart  but  for  his 
"  family.  To  a  friend,  I  know  what  he  was; — a  more  zealous, 
"  affectionate,  and  constant  friend,  could  not  be  found  among 
**  those' who  have  no  relations  at  all.  To  the  Church,  tb  his 
"  country,  to  mankind  at  large,  he  was  as  full  of  public  spirit 
"  and  benevolence,  as  if  he  had  neither  friend  nor  relative  in 
"  the  world.  I 

"  Then,  again,  his  gentleness,  patience,  good  temper,  and     \ 
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"  universal  kindliness  of  demeanour,  were  such  as  are 
"  usually  found  (to  so  very  great  a  degree)  in  persons  who 
"  don't  know  how  to  say  *  No,'  and  are  ready  to  adopt  the 
"  opinions  or  course  of  conduct  which  any  one  strongly 
"  presses  on  them  :  and  yet  his  undaunted,  unshaken  firm' 

.  *'  neM,  was  such  as  one  usually  finds  only  in  somewhat  stem 
*^  and  austere  characters. 

f    **  His  desire  to  give  pleasure  to  every  body,  as  well  as  to 

•  "  do  good  to  every  body  that  came  in  his  way,  was  very 
"  characteristic ;  his  desire  to  please  was  nothing :   nothing 

.  *^  did  he « seem  to  do  for  the  sake  of  gaining  men's  good 
"  opinion, — for  popularity, — for  fame, — for  credit's  sake.  He 
*'  was  glad  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  the  wise  and  good, 
^'  and  the  love  aud  good- will  of  all ;  but  he  seemed  to  me 

I  "  never  to  do  anything  on  purpose  to  obtain  it. 

^  *Be  YE  WISE  AS  SERPENTS,  AND  HARMLESS  AS  DOVES,' 

«  is  a  precept  for  the  union  of  qualities  as  dissimilar  as 

'  "  any  can  be  that  are  not  incompatible :  and  his  life  was  a 

*'  continual  illustration  of  that  text.      No   child  could  be 

^*  more  guileless  and  full  of   simplicity  of  heart;  no  wily 

'  "  politician  could  be  more  cautiously  and  vigilantly  exempt 

^^ — ^from  simplicity  of  head, 

"  Whether  you  will  ever  attain  to  an  equality — or  ap- 
"  proach  to  equality — with  him  in  ability,  is  a  matter  which 
"  does  not  principally  depend  on  yourselves.  He  was,  in  my 
"  opinion,  most  rarely  gifted  with  a  great  variety  of  mental 
"  powers :  but  he  was  not  the  man  who,  if  he  had  had  but  one 
"  talent,  would  have  *  hid  it  in  a  napkin.'  He  set  himself  in 
"  earnest  to  regulate  his  mind  on  Christian  principles,  and 
•*  to  make  the  best  use  he  could  of  all  the  gifts,  all  the  oppor- 
"  tunities,  that  he  possessed.  This  you  can  do.  If  you  act  upon 
"  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  not  on  system — on  prin- 
**  ciple — according  to  the  best  judgment  you  can  form  of 
"  Christian  duty,  and  if  you  suffer  your  religion  to  evapo- 
"  rate  in  feelings  and  strong  expressions,  instead  of  applying 
**  it  steadily  to  the  every-day  business  of  life, — you  will  differ 
^  widely  from  him,  not  in  the  number  of  talents  entrusted 
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'^  to  jon,  but  in  the  use  of  them.  If  jou  imitate  in  this,  and 
^  in  other  points,  the  example  he  has  left  you,  jou  will  not 
**  onlj  be  doing  what  he  would  most  earnestly  wish  you  to 
"  do,  but  you  will  be  preparing  for  a  re-union  with  him : 
**  for,  as  far  as  one  can  venture  to  speak  confidently,— one 
"  fallible  mortal  of  another, — I  do  feel  confident,  that  if  there 
"  be  a  heaven,  there  we  shall  find  him,  if  the  fault  be  not  ours. 


Veniet  felicius  CTum, 


"  Quindo  iterum  tecum,  aim  modo  dignus,  ero." 

'*  Think,  my  dear  Charles,  what  would  have  been  your 
"  delight  at  the  unexpected  recovery  of  your  father,  after 
'^ihe  physicians  had  given  him  over!  And  yet,  though 
**  restored  to  you  for  the  present,  death  must  ere  long  have 
"  parted  you.  But  to  meet  such  a  friend,  neybb  to  part 
**  more !     O  what  would  one  not  go  through  for  that ! 

"  TVe  have  only  to  go  through  a  life  like  his. 

"  God  bless  you  and  me  to  do  this,  is  the  sincere  and 
"  fervent  prayer  of  your  faithful  friend, 

"  Richard  Dublin." 


A  plain  monument  in  Ardbraccan  Churchyard  marks 
the  place  of  his  burial.  And  in  St.  Anne's  Church, 
Dublin,  the  scene  of  his  ministry  previous  to  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  Bishopric,  a  monumental  tablet  records  his 
name  and  ofi&ce,  with  the  dates  of  the  leading  circum- 
stances of  his  history.  Some  thought  it  an  omission  to 
be  regretted,  that  the  tablet  presents  no  eulogium  upon 
his  talents  and  virtues ;  but  it  had  been  felt  by  those 
who  loved  and  valued  him  most,  that  monumental  praise 
was  needless  to  those  who  had  known  him ;  while  any 
description  that  should  attempt  the  measure  of  his 
worth,  would,  by  strangers,  be  only  confounded  with 
the  undeserved  or  exaggerated  praises  for  which  monu- 
mental inscriptions  arc  proverbial.     The  simple  motto 
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inscribed  on  the  tablet,  "  be  te  wise  as  serpents, 
AND  harmless  AS  DOVES,"  (suggested  by  the  foregoing 
letter  of  the  Archbishop's,)  sufficiently  reminds  those 
who  knew  him  of  the  noblest  features  of  his  portraiture ; 
while  to  those  who  did  not,  it  conveys,  at  least,  a  profit- 
able admonition,  without  incurring  the  imputation  of 
posthumous  flattery. 


APPEXDK  TO  THE  MEMOIR. 


sad  ^'wtwmi-tsi  ooold  mat  have 


•  t   «rr»  !i   t»»  I , . 


mooiiTCBiest  ntemqitiQB;  tat  it 

to  append  tkem  to  it,  ae  ~ 

toQckee  of  duractfr  to  the  aure  ^enenl  Tiew  of  Yam 

preBented  in  the  Ibregom^  pa^lOB. 


[From  Zh".  IHckaucm  to  amt  of  ki$  eUUnetu  mkiie  ke  was 
attemdimg  tkt  ArMnskoft  im  London  in  1S3T.] 

*■*  Mt  dakliyg  Bessie, 

"  It  gmve  me  great  pleasure  to  reodve  a  ktter  finom  joo. 
A  I  did  emik  at  jour  wish  that     •     •     • 

^  Be  assured,  howerer,  that  such  an  office  would  be  hr  from 
oootributing  to  mj  happiness.  No  one  has  a  right  to  shrink 
from  duty :  bat  the  more  I  see  of  the  world,  the  mora  eon- 
vinced  I  am  that  place  and  rank  do  not  contribute  to  real 
happiness.  That  is  to  be  fonnd  only  in  a  weO-reguIated 
mind,  free  from  ambitions  feelings,  and  engaged  in  the  duties, 
whaterer  they  may  be,  which  it  pleases  Providence  to  place 
in  our  way.  And  a  weU-regulated  mind  implies  that  it  is 
under  the  influence  of  religion.  We  laugh  at  the  foUy  of 
the  pei?on  who  is  careful  to  save  farthings,  and  is  lavish,  at 
the  same  time,  of  large  sums  of  money ;  yet.  this  is  nothing 
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to  the  folly  of  the  person  who  is  grasping  at  the  pleasures  of 
the  moment,  and  is  careless  about  eternal  happiness.  The 
more  I  see  of  the  world,  the  more  I  am  persuaded  that  such 
are  bj  far  the  greater  number  of  persons.  And  they  are  not 
awakened  from  this  stupid  lethargy,  even  though  they  know 
that  the  Son  of  God  took  our  nature  upon  Him,  that  He 
might  give  us  an  example,  as  well  as  a  proof,  that  if  we  follow 
that  example  and  accept  his  benefits,  we  may  have,  or  rather 
are  sure  of  having,  undeceiving  happiness  for  ever.  I  believe 
the  reason  that  so  many,  professing  to  believe  this,  and 
perhaps  really  believing  it,  remain,  nevertheless,  unimproved, 
is,  that  they  do  not  really  pray  for  improvement  This  is  as 
great  an  absurdity  in  any  one  wishing  to  be  a  Christian,  as 
it  would  be  for  any  one,  wishing  for  knowledge  of  any  kind, 
to  refuse  Ukming  to  read. 

'^  I  am  writing  this  towards  twelve  o'clock,  because  I  know 
to-morrow  will  bring  its  own  occupations.  I  shall  write 
next  to  dear  Absie  and  Geraldine,  and  to  the  little  boys, 
who  I  hope  will  write  to  me  hereafter. 

"  May  our  God  and  Saviour  guide  and  protect  my  sweet 
children  and  their  Mamma, — this  is  the  constant  and  most 
heart-felt  prayer  of 

"  Your  own  fond  papa, 

"  C.  D." 

"  Good  night,  my  sweet  child." 


11. 

\_To  the  Rev.  Robert  Dunn,  on  the  death  of  his  Fat  her,  the 

Rev.  James  Dunn.^ 

"Thursday  Evening,  Oct.  18,  1838. 

"  My  dear  Robert, 

"  I  ought  to  have  been  better  prepared  for  the  last  account 
of  my  dear  friend.  I  thank  God  his  last  moments  were 
without  suffering.     I  fed  with  you  all.    I  now  regard  myself 
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•8  belonging  to  the  out-going  generation.  May  I  be  permitted 
to  rejoin  him  hereafter — still,  perhaps,  to  learn  from  him, 
and  to  delight  in  his  spiritual  conceptions.  His  moral  sensi- 
tiveneaB — his  spiritual  aspirations^-can  never  be  forgotten 
by  any  one  who  knew  him  as  I  knew  him.  He  could  not  be 
a  bustler  in  this  world ;  but  he  spread  around  him  a  refresh- 
ing atmosphere  of  holiness : — without  effort,  he  made  your 
sool  penetrate,  with  his,  into  eternal  existence. 

^  I  shall  long  to  hear  again  from  you.  Tell  me  of  dear 
Aunt  Jane  and  of  Mrs.  Dunn,  and  of  their  intentions,  when 
they  have  had  time  to  form  any.  I  sympathize  entirely  with 
them. 

"  I  shall  also  long  to  know  whether  your  dear  parent  has 
given  you  any  directions,  or  expressed  any  wishes,  with 
regard  to  the  publication  of  any  of  his  thoughts  and  medita- 
tions. If  nothing  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  I  should 
think  you  ought  to  publish  excerpta  at  least, — for  I  fear  he 
may  have  left  nothing  finished  according  to  his  own  high 
conceptions.  I  have  always  longed  that  he  should  publish 
much  that  I  have  heard  from  bim  in  the  pulpit ;  and  this 
feeling  is  so  strong  that  I  cannot  forbear  from  touching  on  it, 
though  it  is  premature  to  do  so.  But  it  will  be  a  delightful 
duty  for  you  and  William  to  read  over  his  papers,  and  in  this 
way  converse  again  with  one  of  the  sweetest  spirits  that 
has  ever  been  clothed  with  human  nature.  You  cannot  but 
derive  delight  and  profit  from  this  ;  and  you  may  feel  your- 
selves at  liberty  to  extend  a  portion  of  this  delight  and  profit 
to  the  world  generally,  or  that  small  portion  of  it  which  is 
prepared  to  relish  thoughts  of  our  higher  existence. 

^*  Give  our  affectionate  love  to  Miss  Crofton,  Mrs.  Dunn, 
and  William. 

"  My  dear  Robert, 

"  Your  affectionate  friend, 

"  Charles  Dickinson." 
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IFrom  Dr.  Dickinson  to  Miss  Crofton  and  Mrs.  Dunn^ 
on  his  appointment  to  the  Bishopric.^ 

**  21,  Baoot  Street,  16th  December,  1840. 

**  Mt  dear  Miss  Crofton  and  Mrs.  Dunn, 
■^"  I  put  off  answering  your  very  very  kind  letter  till  the  bustle 
of  receiving  visits  was  over,  when  I  should  be  allowed  a  few 
moments  of  uninterrupted  thought.  I  feel  most  deeply  your 
warm-heartedness ;  I  knew  fully  that  I  should  have  your 
best  sympathies,  but  I  scarcely  ventured  to  hope  for  a  letter 
from  you.  My  first  thought  was  to  write  to  you, — my  second, 
that  I  ought  not  to  awaken  in  you  feelings  of  the  past  I 
thought,  for  a  moment,  how  he  would  have  felt,  the  dear 
friend  in  whose  spiritual  society  I  rejoiced,  and  was  blessed 
with  in  the  commencement  of  my  ministry.  One  thing  I  am 
sure  of,  that  he  would  have  fully  approved  of  my  never  having 
solicited  preferment,  and  that  no  one  did  solicit  it  for  me. 
What  I  am  doubtful  of  is,  whether  he  would  not  regard  my 
rejection  of  the  appointment  as  wiser  than  its  acceptance.  I 
undertake  a  weight  of  cares:  those  relating  to  duties  are 
overwhelming;  and  they  are  necessarily  accompanied  also 
by  more  of  worldly  care  than  suits  either  my  taste  and  habits, 
or  my  wife's.  ♦#♦♦•♦• 

"Instead  of  the  repose  of  my  study,  and  quiet  conversation 
with  an  enlightened  friend,  I  shall  have  to  deal  sometimes  with 
unreasonable  men,  and  to  steer  my  way  through  contending 
factions,  who  unite  in  little  else  except  in  opposition  to  the 
peacefully  inclined.  But  I  must  feel  that  all  this  was  unso- 
licited, and  I  may  therefore  encourage  myself  in  the  hope 
that  I  shall  not  be  lefl  unsupported. 

"  I  drove  to  see  the  house  in  the  last  week;  and  as  I  entered 
the  gate,  my  feeling  was — This  is  my  next  step  to  my  last 
home,  and  what  I  do,  I  must  do  quickly,  though  with  patience. 

"  I  am  delighted  that  the  service  of  consecration  has  been 
delayed  for  some  time ;  I  have,  in  this  way,  a  little  interval 
for  thought.      It  is  likely  now  to  take  place  on  the  following 
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he  endeavoured  to  lead  mj  sluggish  mind  to  take  interest  in 
the  high  and  holy  things  with  which  his  own  mind  was  so 
conversant ;  and  I  grieve  over  my  own  lack  of  attention  to 
words,  which  now  I  should  appreciate  beyond  aU  price.  If, 
however,  my  dear  Charles,  our  beloved  and  lamented  parents 
observe  us,  their  children,  even  at  this  time,  .beginning  to 
enter  into  those  subjects  which  engrossed  their  minds  and 
hearts,  and  learning  to  appreciate  duly  their  words,  which 
seemed  in  former  days  like  '  bread  cast  on  the  waters,'  they 
will  even  now  reap  the  reward  of  their  patience  in  instructing 
us,  and  bless  God  that  there  is  a  happy  time  of  reunion 
awaiting  us  aU. 

^'  I  am  fortunately  possessed  of  the  three  letters  which  I 
forward  to  you ;  two  of  them,  as  you  will  see,  are  to  my 
father,  and  one  to  myself,  on  the  event  of  my  dear  father's 
departure.  I  am  writing  to  my  mother,  to  know  whether  she 
has  retained  the  letter  to  her  and  Aunt  Jane,  on  occasion  of 
your  honoured  father  receiving  his  last  promotion  in  the 
Church  militant  I  remember  well  the  exquisite  feeling 
which  it  displayed ;  and  as  I  had  requested  my  mother  to  let 
me  see  it  a  second  time,  I  am  in  great  hopes  that  it  may 
have  been  preserved. 


from 


"  Your  old  friend, 

"  RoBT.  Dunn." 


V. 
{^From  the  Rev,  Robert  Rowan^  formerly  a  pupil,'] 

"  Balltm ENA,  Co.  Antrim, 
"July  19th,  1842. 

**  My  dear  Mrs.  D , 

**  I  for  some  days  held  back,  feeling  there  was  a  sacred- 
ness  in  your  grief,  and  that  I  ought  not  to  intrude  on  its 
working.  But  my  own  strong  emotions,  and  the  recollection 
that  I  am  a  friend  of  seventeen  years'  standing,  and  that  I  loved 
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bim  better  thwtk  most  of  thoBS  who  were  not  closely  related 
to  him,  embolden  me  to  orerstep  the  forms  which  delicacy 
would  otherwise  prescribe. 

"  My  heart  and  memory  leap  over  the  space  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  years,  to  the  period  when  I  was  the  pupil,  and  the 
domesticated  familiar  friend.  All  the  interval  is  as  a  blank 
to  me :  the  influence — the  power — ^the  dignity — the  charge 
over  Grod's  vineyard,  are  for  the  most  part  forgotten ;  and 
my  heart  fondly  reverts  to  the  time  when  I  was  a  pupO  in 
Bagot  Street,  to  the  inestimable  and  beloved  Chaplain  to 
the  Orphan  House.  There  my  first  serious  impressions  of 
religion  were  received,  and  he  was  my  teacher.  He,  toge- 
ther with  the  departed  saint,  John  Noble  (who  has  been 
spared  the  pain  of  losing  him),  were  the  first  with  whom 
I  ever  i<xk  sweet  counsel  upon  the  interests  of  my  immortal 
soul,  and  the  glories  of  heaven.  O  how  feelingly — how 
knonringfyy  could  he  who  is  gone  descant  on  the  joys  which 
God  hath  prepared  for  those  who  love  Him !  He  seemed 
to  be  at  home  when  he  spoke  of  heaven;  although  that 
chaste  reserve  on  the  most  sacred  subjects,  and  matters  of 
deep  feeling,  which  in  part  constituted  the  charm  of  his 
character,  led  him  to  avoid  any  rapturous  expressions,  or 
aught  that  could  offend  a  refined  or  manly  taste. 

"  But  I  labour  in  vain  to  embody  my  conceptions  of  what 
he  was :  that  conception  lives  in  my  heart.  I  cannot  give 
it  utterance  further  than  to  say,  that  his  image  and  character 
have  insensibly  identified  themselves  with  almost  my  every 
notion  of  koliness  and  Christian  perfection  in  this  lower 
world.  I  have  known  but  few  eminent  Christians  ;  and 
therefore  I  may  be  excused  for  saying,  that  when  I  have 
tried  to  embody  my  dim  and  unsteady  conceptions  of  what 
would  be  religion  after  the  pattern  of  our  blessed  Redeemer, 
they  have  generally  settled  down  into  his  image  and  likeness. 
But  God  forbid  that  I  should  unduly  exalt  the  creature, 
even  to  her  who  loved  him  best. 

"  How  copiously  there  dwelt  in  him  *  the  spirit  of  power. 
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and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind :' — *  of  power/  to  bring  his 
every  word  and  thought  and  action  into  captivity  to  Christ, 
by  the  exercise  of  an  unflinching,  unslambering,  yet  un- 
ostentatious discipline,  rendered  effectual  by  the  co-operation 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ; — *  of  love^^  to  make  his  heart  the  abode 
of  every  sweet  and  tender  and  engaging  affection ;  gentle 
and  kind,  courteous  and  considerate  to  all,  the  pattern  of 
what  a  Christian  gentleman  ought  to  be ; — *'  oi  a  sound  mindy* 
to  render  him  dispamonatey  or  rather  j9amon2e«i,  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree ;  clear  sighted  into  the  infirmities  of  human 
nature,  while  he  pitied  them :  before  his  calm  reproving  eye, 
hypocrisy  and  meanness  quailed.  His  opinions  in  a  case  of 
duty,  however  intricate,  were  formed  almost  by  intuition ; 
yet  with  all  the  clearness,  precision,  and  certainty  of  a 
laborious  thinker.  And  it  was  wonderful  how  one  of  so 
high  an  order  of  mind,  could  form  such  a  common-sense 
estimate  of  ordinary  men  and  ordinary  occurrences. 

•  »  *  &c. 

*  *  «  • 

&c.  &c. 

"  Robert  Rowan." 
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Matt.  XXVni.  18-^20. 

And  Je9U$  came  and  spake  unto  them,  saying^  All  power  is 
given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  Oo  ye  therefore, 
and  teach  all  nationsj  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ohost :  teach- 
ing them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  com- 
manded you :  and,  lo,  I  am  with  you  almay,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world. 

This  is  the  record  of  the  permanent  commission 
which  our  Saviour  gave  to  his  appointed  ministers. 
It  is  accordingly  selected  by  our  Church  as  a 
portion  of  Scripture  fitly  to  be  read  on  occasions 
like  the  present.  .  Many  have  supposed  that  it 
is  the   same   in  substance   as   the  commission 

'  Preached  in  the  Cathedral  of  Christ's  Church,  Dublin,  at 
the  consecration  of  the  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Ludlow  Tonson, 
Lord  Bishop  of  ELillaloe. 

B 
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recorded  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark^  but  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  point  out  to  you  that  this  is  an 
error  of  no  trifling  importance. 

That  the  commission  I  have  read  to  you  was 
designed  to  be  permanent,  you  will  easily  discern 
from  the  nature  of  the  promise  annexed,  *'  Lo, 
I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world."  The  persons  immediately  addressed 
were,  none  of  them,  to  continue  on  earth  longer 
than  the  usual  period  of  life,  and  most  of  them 
were  to  be  cut  off  prematurely  by  the  persecu- 
tions to  which  the  first  Christians  were  exposed. 
This  promise,  therefore,  must  be  understood  as 
not  hmited  to  these,  but  as  extending  to  their 
successors  through  all  subsequent  ages.  It  was 
the  declaration  of  Christ  that  ''the  gates  of 
hell,"  (as  we  translate  the  passage,)  that  is,  the 
powers  of  death,  should  never  prevail  against  his 
Church ;  that  his  visible  Church  should  con- 
tinue on  earth  as  long  as  the  earth  itself  should 
be  allowed  to  continue.  And,  in  conformity 
with  this  declaration.  He  promises  (as  in  the 
passage  before  us)  that  He  would  be  with  the 
ministers  of  that  Church  even  to  the  end  of 
time.  • 

We  can  have  no  doubt  that  these  words  do 
convey  a  pennanent  promise  from  Him  whom  we 
acknowledge  as  our  God  and  Saviour ;  else  the 
words  would  have  no  intelligible  meaning. 


lJ  id 


But  TOQ  wfll  9te  tins  morr  desir  if  xcm  cvod- 
pare  the  coanmssion  reooDded  bj  Sc  MAdipv 
with  that  Teiy  ditiimet  i  tmnimiuL  vioc^  wt 
lead  of  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  JiariL  Th»  \aTTtfr 
commissicm  I  speak  of  as  £iftiDct  froo  lim  o' 
St  ^latthew,  dioiig)i  ther  are  finEqrxnxh-.  ai  I 
haTe  remaiked,  coofoanded  together.  Tberbcie^ 
seem  to  have  been  delnrercd  aboat  vat  samtt 
period  of  time,  and  this  has  made  them  be  re- 
garded as  identicaL  But  if  roo  examinr  tbem 
both,  yon  will  see  ther  preacnt  points  of  disanc* 
tion,  which,  thoogh  frequentlr  oreriooked,  are 
very  remarkable. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  trifling  hnportacjoe :  it 
affects,  indeed,  the  Terr  cred3>ifitT  of  the  rtlgioa 
of  Christ ;  and  I  feel,  theref<He,  I  am  not 
your  time  in  directing  your  attentioo  to 


I  hare  alreadv  read  to  too  the  words  of  Sc 
Matthew.  Now  attend  to  the  expres^xK::E§  of  tb? 
other  Evangelist  ''  He  said  unto  them.  Go  ye 
into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Go^^  Uj 
every  creature.  He  that  believeth,  and  b  uas^ 
tized,  shall  be  saved ;  but  he  that  befierech  ima 
shall  be  damned/'  that  is,  condemned.'     And  to 


'  "  Condemned"  is  the  triMJiriop  gemenulj  vk-j^uA  u.  -'aj 
renion  for  the  word  in  question.     See  3fx:ibcv  xiL  41.  4^  , 

XX.  18 ;  Romans  iL  1  ;  Heb.  xL  7.  atd  rr.tr.j  cibw'  pwAii?«?»- 
The  lrtii<f  and  d^grte  of  condemnation  a&d  ttlTk;::^  aul^i'i^ 
to,  ifl  not  the  point  now  in  qsotioBL 

b2 
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this  he  adds  a  declaration  to  which  I  would  now 
direct  your  special  attention :  ''  And  these  signs 
shall  follow  them  that  believe :  in  my  name  shall 
they  cast  out  devils ;  they  shall  speak  with  new 
tongues;  they  shall  take  up  serpents;  and  if 
they  drink  any  deadly  thing,  it  shall  not  hurt 
them ;  they  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick^  and 
they  shall  recover." 

Now,  infidels  and,  I  am  sorry  to'  say,  some 
professing  Christians,  refer  to  those  words,  with 
opposite  designs  indeed,  but  in  a  manner  equally 
calculated  to  undermine  your  faith  in  Christ. 
They  both  refer  to  them  as  containing  a  promise 
that  a  power  of  working  miracles  should  always 
distinguish  those  who  were  Christ's  disciples. 
The  infidel  then  appeals  to  the  admitted  fact, 
that  miracles  are  no  longer  worked,  as  a  proof 
that  the  promise  of  Christ  has  failed  : — that  his 
Church  does  not  exist : — or  rather,  that  Chris- 
tianity had  no  truth  or  reality  in  it  from  the 
commencement.  Some  weak  Christians,  again, 
taking  the  words  in  the  same  meaning,  argue  of 
course  that  the  true  Church  of  Christ  must  have 
miracles  worked  in  it  by  some  of  its  members, 
and  that  this  is  one  of  the  marks  which  is  to 
distinguish  the  true  Church.  From  the  theory 
that  miracles  ought  to  be  worked,  they  easily 
pass  on  into  the  assertion,  that  they  are 
worked; — and  worked  by  the  Body  to  which 


l]  19  2Ei:  jnc: 
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continuance  of  nararlffi  is  sm  Csasrsi..  iser 
dTgae  triumphantly  frotn  liie  mmsust  vn  al.  n^ 
disputable  miracles,  thai  iik  jrutamst  121^^ 
failed,  and  that  his  wapan  i  incrifc 

But,  if  you  exanmie,  too  vH  Iuil  tua:  lue 
common  foundation  which  Utfsu:  xrvwMBat  yarjfA 
agree  in  resting  upon,  is  utterir  isJ^acixiUb.  Tv^ 
both  take  it  for  granted,  tfasx  tztc:  vurtt  tif  V^ 
Matthew  and  St  Mark  most  be  meaon  1^  vinn^ 
the  substance  of  the  same  disccHziK ;  sot;  MCiiuir 
out  with  this  theory,  they  uA  to  ^ei  nc  of  t*ue 
difficulties  it  involves,  by  stririn?  to  xxnAmjit  Uie 
two  passages  together;  whfle  the  ref»uh  it,  ^ 
combination  involving  insuperable  perplexities. 
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unauthorized  by  the  Scriptures,  and  opposed 
indeed,  as  you  will  soon  perceive,  to  all  the 
facts  which  the  Scriptures  themselves  relate. 
On  a  little  consideration,  you  will  see  both  the 
necessity  and  the  importance  of  regarding  the 
two  passages  as  containing  two  very  distinct 
commissions. 

It  is  very  true  that  the  passage  in  St.  Mark 
does  speak  of  miraculous  powers  as,  "signs 
following  them  that  should  believe."  But  then 
you  will  observe,  that,  in  this  place,  no  words 
intimating  a  permanent  promise  are  used.  The 
expression,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world," ^  does  not  here 
occur.  And  again,  St.  Matthew,  who  does  use 
these  words,  abstains  altogether  from  any  men- 
tion of  miracles.  That  is,  where  the  promise  is 
plainly  permanent,  there  is  no  mention  of  mira- 
cles ;  and  where  miracles  are  spoken  of,  no  words 
denoting  permanence  are  employed.  I  need 
hardly  offer  proof  that  this  cannot  be  considered 
accidental. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  commission  in  St.  Mark's 
gospel  was  addressed  to  the  Apostles  only.  The 
promise  was, — not  that  Christians  in  all  subse- 
quent ages  should  work  miracles,  but  that  such 
signs  should  follow  those  who  believed  under  the 

'  Some  have  tortured  aldavoQ  into  the  sense  of  age  or  gene- 
ration : — all  this  merely  to  reconcile  this  with  St.  Mark. 
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immediate  ministry  of  the  Apostles ;  those  upon 
whom  the  Apostles  **  laid  their  hands." 

And  this  interpretation  agrees  with  the  facts 
related  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  For  instance, 
you  read  in  the  8th  chapter  of  Acts,  that  the 
Samaritans  were  converted  to  Christ  through 
the  ministry  of  Philip,  one  of  the  seven  Deacons, 
and  not  an  Apostle.  Immediately  on  hearing 
this,  the  Apostles  sent  down  from  Jerusalem  two 
of  their  own  number,  Peter  and  John ;  and  when 
these  laid  their  hands  on  the  converted  Sama^ 
ritans,  they  received,.it  is  said,  the  Holy  Ghost : 
that  is,  the  same  miraculous  manifestations  as 
are  spoken  of  in  other  parts  of  the  Acts :  amongst 
those  are  the  gift  of  tongues  and  other  such 
supernatural  powers.*  The  signs  then  did  not 
follow  the  ministry  of  Philip,  who  was  not  an 
Apostle,  but  they  did  follow  the  ministry  of  the 
Apostles,  because  it  was  to  them,  and  them  only, 
that  the  promise  in  question  was  made  by  our 
Saviour. 

And  this  (I  may  observe  by  the  way)  will 
lead  you  to  a  very  rational  mode  of  limiting  the 
time  within  which  miracles  were  worked  in  the 
Church.  When  all  the  Apostles  were  withdrawn 
from  earth,  no  new  persons  could  be  endowed 
(through  the  medium  of  the  Church)  with  the 
power  of  working  miracles.     When  the  last  of 

*  See  Acts  x.  46,  and  xix^  6. 
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the  Apostles  died,  the  last  of  those  appointed 
channels  through  which  miraculous  powers  were 
to  flow  into  the  possession  of  the  Church  was 
closed/  And  when  all  those  upon  whom  the 
Apostles  had  laid  their  hands  were  dead,  then 
no  further  miracles  would  be  worked.  Accord- 
ingly, while  we  read  of  some  miracles,  after  the 
days  of  the  Apostles,  but  during  the  probable  life 
of  some  of  their  contemporaries,  whose  reality 
is  scarcely  to  be  denied,  all  the  asserted  miracles 
of  later  times  bear  plainly  on  them  the  marks  of 
falsity. 

What  I  have  said  is  sufficient  to  establish  the 
distinction  between  that  commission  which  our 
Church  addresses  to  those  called  to  the  Episcopal 
office,  and  that  special  commission  which  was 
given  to  the  Apostles  only.  There  are,  however, 
other  differences  in  addition  to  that  just  noticed, 
which,  though  less  material  perhaps,  are  too  in- 
structive to  be  passed  over. 

Thus,  when  the  Apostles  were  directed  to 
'^  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,"  it  was 
added,  "  he  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall 
be  saved,  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  con- 
demned." Now,  you  cannot  but  observe  that 
no  such  words  as  these  occur  in  the  passage 
of  St.  Matthew,  which   (as  we  have  seen)  was 

^  See  the  Encjclop.  Metrop.,  article  on  Ecclesiastical 
History. 


des^ned  bj  our  &i.iiu«  iar  im  mmtikrmmm.  ^ai^ 
servants  in  the  wihiiniiinr  ans  oi  dbe  Cfasck. 
And  a  rerj  fitde  icfcitiua  wSL  ribrv  tocc, 
to  direct  the  nse  of  sKfa  expccswNs  oa  t^ 
occasion,  and  witUioid  all  penBosnoc  to  lee  tknn 
on  the  other,  was  eiactk  wiiaiilr  to  the  verr 
distmct  circunistanfeifc 

The  Apostles  empoarcied  to  work  miracies 
conld  demand,  widi  fiirce  and  ptoprieCr,  an  in- 
stant acquiescence  in  the  truths  thcj  defifeied. 
Those  to  whom  ther  preadied  were  to  be  careAil 
indeed  to  understand  what  thcj  taught;  but 
when  miderstood  it  was  to  be  unhesitatingijr 
embraced.  Thej  did  not  join  isue  <hi  the  ques- 
tion whether  their  preaching  seemed  to  their 
hearers  to  be  in  agreement  with  God's  word/ 


*  The  Beremns  indeed  are  commended  for  seajrhing  the 
Scriptures,  (of  the  Old  Testament,  of  course,)  in  order  to  try 
whether  those  things  asserted  bj  the  Apostles  were  as  the 
Apostles  represented  them.  But  the  motire  with  which  thej 
searched  should  be  r^arded.  Thej,  and  the  Jews  generallj, 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  a  &lse  interpretation  to  the 
Scriptures  relating  to  the  Messiah.  Now,  instead  <^  perti- 
naciously adhering  to  their  former  interpretation,  thejr  re- 
examined the  Old  Testament  under  the  help  of  that  commen- 
tarj  given  bj  the  Apostles ;  conyinced  as  thej  were  bj  sensible 
miracles  that  the  Apostles  were  messengers  from  God.  The 
narratiye  is,  first,  that  '^thej  receiyed  the  word**  (as  preached 
bj  the  Apostles)  "^  with  all  readiness  of  mind,"  and  then  that 
thej  proceeded  to  search  the  Scriptures.  This  of  course  led  to 
the  coiifirmaivm  of  their  fidth ;  but  it  as  little  proceeded  from 
distrust  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Apostles,  as  we  now  exhibit 
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because  their  preaching  was  God's  word ;  "  God 
bearing  them  witness,  (that  they  were  his  in- 
spired servants,)  both  with  signs  and  wonders 
and  with  divers  miracles,  and  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost." 

Miracles  then  were  their  credentials,  and  when 
they  presented  such  credentials  they  had  plainly 
a  right  to  demand  that  their  teaching  should  be 
received  by  all,  at  their  periL  However  awfiil 
the  language  was  which  they  were  permitted  to 
employ,  I  will  unhesitatingly  say,  its  employment 
by  them  was  in  full  accordance  with  human 
reason.  They  came  as  direct  messengers  from 
God,  and  they  brought  their  credentials  in  then- 
hands.  They  asserted  that  they  were  commis- 
sioned to  convey  a  revelation  from  God  to  their 
fellow-creatures;  but  it  was  not  to  their  own 
assertion  that  they  demanded  credence  should 
be  attached ;  they  were  empowered  to  prove 
their  commission  in  a  manner  which  left  no  room 
for  disputation. 

But  it  was  not  designed  by  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  that  his  ministers  in  the  succeeding  ages 
of  his  Church  should  be  invested  with  miraculous 


when  we  turn  from  a  passage  in  St.  Paul,  for  instance,  to  some 
prophecy  which  he  has  quoted.  We  make  the  reference,  not 
because  we  distrust  his  authority,  but  because  we  judge  it  to 
be  his  wish  and  direction  that  we  should  examine  and  study 
what  he  refers  to. 


l]  to  rwm,  acszTuaL  II 


powers.     And  aceordbeir  wg  Boii 

OS,  He  does  not  Acct  «§  tm 

which  He  wefl  knev  fo  he 

sapported  by  mndci^  to 

different  fifom  dvMe  <if  fopeec     He 

indeed,  to  be  widi  «§  even  to  t&e  end  ^  s^ 

worid;  but  tUi  pTOHiK  is  addbesKd  » 

rather  than  to 


icfirf  e>  «s 


oppressed  with  a 
Inlities;  but  we 

ground  of  oomrictioo  to  tbe  Hfsthm 
would  omiett;  nor  cam  we  res  span  it  ; 
reason  fior  yoor  mmmfmitimg  sobownoo  to 
mstroctions.  Tlie  uwiimiisiiHi  addreacd  to  ns, 
aocordinf^,  does  not  authmiie  is  to  me  tbe 
language  referred  to.  The  use  of  it  is  withhfld 
firom  us  hr  oar  Lord  and  Master,  because  it  has 
pleased  Him  to  withhold  from  ib  the  power  of 
proving  br  sensible  miracles,  that  we  kare  the 
right  to  use  it. 

\^lien  we  preach  to  too,  mr  Christian  bre- 
thren, we  must  preach  to  joii — not  in  the  manner 
suitable  to  the  Apostles,  who  could  place  before 
your  eyes  unquestionable  evidences  of  their 
authority — but  in  the  manner  which  is  becoming 
our  far  humbler  claims.  We  have  to  bring 
before  vou  the  evidences  of  the  truth  of  Christ's 
religion;  the  grounds  and  reasons  upon  which 


rvr 
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our  own  faith  is  founded.  And  when  you  are 
convinced  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  word  of 
God,  we  are  to  expound  to  you  the  doctrines 
which  we  beUeve  they  contain.  But  so  far  from 
demanding  your  unquestioning  acquiescence  in 
what  we  say,  we  are  bound  to  state  to  you,  that 
it  is  your  duty'  to  examine  for  yourselves,  and 
to  compare  our  expositions  with  the  revealed 
word.  We  are  commissioned  to  help  you,  but 
not  to  dictate ;  to  lay  before  you  the  truths  of 
God  as  in  our  best  judgment  we  collect  them, 
but  not  to  stop  the  exercise  of  your  own  judg- 
ment as  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  what  we  say 
to  you. 

We  are  not  in  short,  like  the  Apostles,  per- 
emptorily to  claim  your  assent  on  the  ground 
that  our  preaching  is  "with  demonstration  of 
the  Spirit  and  of  power."  We  cannot  pretend 
to  represent  God  as  responsible  for  the  instruction 
we  give.  We  must  admit  ourselves  to  be  liable 
to  error;  or  if  we  thought  otherwise  of  our- 
selves, still  we  cannot  demand  or  expect  that 
you  should  acquiesce  in  our  own  assertions  of 
our  infallibility,  because  we  are  not  empowered 
to  exhibit  to  you  sensible  proofs  of  our  inspi- 
ration,— we  cannot  work  miracles.  We  are  not 
commissioned  to  convey  to  you  a  new  revelation ; 
but  to  help  you  in  the  study  of  the  revelation 

^  Sec  Hawkins's  Duty  of  Priyate  Judgment. 


l]  to 

already  made;  to 

standing  of  it ;  mm 

to  press  upon  too  its 

its  constant  appficadoB  to  ae  ssiufiuc  ftf  joic 

hearts  and  condoek. 


of  less  dignity  thao  tint  wmkBuaa  to  ixnir  Jlposila : 
still  it  is  one  of  fai^ 


[e  of  which,  TOO  at^  dwfjy  kittgMUidL  and 
far  the  proper  diiekuy  of  ohach  ve  are  bound 
to  prepare  omMhres,  by  ttndj^  by  wbdety,  by 
watchfulness,  and  by  porer  to  Him  who  akme 
can  bless  our  hbours^  For  tfaoiigb*  as  1  bare 
said,  we  cannot  represent  God  as  reapondbie  lor 
our  teaching,  we  most  oerer  fcr^et  on  the  other 
hand,  that  we  are  respaimbie  far  that  tearhing — 
not  to  you,  indeed,  who  are  faSSbie  like  ouredres 
— but  to  Him,  our  Lord  ax>d  Master,  whose 
ministers  we  are. 

Our  Lord  of  course  foresaw  that  religious 
Communions  would  arise  in  the  world  differing 
from  each  other  in  sentiments:  and  even  that 
many  differences  would  exist  amongst  members 
of  the  same  Communion.  Still  He  has  not  em- 
powered any  to  pronounce  an  authoritative 
decision  binding  as  such  on  their  fellow-creatures. 
If  any  should  claim  such  a  power  without  being 
able  to  exhibit  sensible  miracles,  they  are  left  to 
maintain  that  claim  by  an  appeal  to  reason  and 
argument, — an  appeal  which  effectually  defeats 
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the  claim  in  question^  inasmuch  as  argument  is 
addressed  to  the  judgment,  and  implies  that 
Christ  has  left  you  to  the  exercise  of  that 
judgment.* 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  on  the  slightest  con- 
sideration, that  those  who  cannot  work  indis- 
putable miracles,  are  not  justified  in  claiming 
(nor  would  you  be  justified  in  conceding)  that 
unhesitating  confidence  which  is  mott  ratwnally 
to  be  demanded  and  granted  in  the  case  of  that 
preaching  to  which   ''  God    bears  witness   by 
signs"  from  heaven.     But  would  God  that  all 
Churches  and  all  individual  Christians  would 
remember  this  in  practice !     Would  that  all  ab- 
stained from  engrafting  on  the  permanent  com* 
mission,  the  awful  language  which  the  Apostles 
only  were  authorized  to  employ,  and  which,  when 
used  by  those  who  cannot  prove  their  inspira- 
tion by  miracles,  can  be  ascribed  to  nothing  but 
human  arrogance.     Say  not  to  any  that  they 
cannot  be  saved,  because  they  do  not  belong  to 
the  true  Church,  that  is,  to  what  you  regard  as 
such  ;  or  because  they  do  not  know  the  Gospel, 
that  is,  receive   the   doctrines  which,  in  your 
judgment,  constitute  the  Gospel.     These  asser- 
tions are  not  arguments  but  decisions ;  decisions 
which  have  no  peculiar  force  when  proceeding 

'  See  Powell's  "Tradition  unveiled,"  for  a  luminous  and 
forcible  development  of  this  important  topic 
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from  you,  but  which  can  be  pronounced  with 
equal  peremptoriness,  by  those  from  whom  you 
most  differ.  Avoid  then  the  use  of  language 
which  self-conceit  is  fully  capable  of  dictating, 
and  which  you  cannot  prove  that  you  employ 
upon  any  higher  pretensions.  Be  content  to 
reason  with  all ; — to  place  before  their  view  the 
ground  of  your  own  convictions,  the  passages 
of  God's  inspired  word  on  which  you  rely,  and 
your  own  interpretations  of  these  passages ; 
reason  with  them  in  meekness  and  love ;  but 
remember  this, — if  your  reasons  leave  them 
unconvinced,  no  weapons  remain  in  your  hands 
which  you  are  authorized  to  employ,  or  to  which 
they  would  be  justified  in  yielding. 

There  is  one  other  difference  between  the  two 
commissions  I  am  comparing,  to  which  I  shall 
briefly  advert- 

The  words  of  St.  Matthew  are,  '*  Go  forth  and 
teach  all  nations ;''  or,  as  it  is  better  translated  in 
the  margin  of  our  Bibles,  '^  make  disciples  of  all 
nations."  (The  word  is  iiadrirevaare.)  And  the 
process  pointed  out  is,  first  by  baptizing  them  f 
and  secondly,  by  teaching  them.  Now  in  St. 
Mark  the  direction  is,  first,  to  preach  the  Gospel 

'  ^  Baptizmg  them  irUo  the  name  of  the  Father^  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  H0I7  Ghost"  Our  translation  '^  in  the  name'* 
is  in  acoordanoe  not  with  the  Greek,  hut  with  the  Vulgate,  and 
is  incorrect  as  giving  an  amhiguous  sense. 
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to  every  creature ;  and  it  is  not  till  after  the  men- 
tion of  belief,  that  a  reference  to  baptism  is  intro- 
duced. "  Preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature^ 
and  he  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be 
saved."  You  will  perceive  that  the  former  of 
these  directions^  when  baptism  is  spoken  of  as 
preceding  instruction^  corresponds  with  our  prac- 
tice of  infant  baptism ;  while  the  latter  direction 
is  in  agreement  with  our  service  of  adult  bap- 
tism. This  last  of  course  must  be  the  practice 
when  new  converts  are  made  to  the  Church  of 
Christ.  But  when  whole  nations  should  have 
been  converted  to  Christy  then,  in  these,  infant 
baptism  would  become  the  general  practice. 
Accordingly^  the  permanent  commission  to  the 
Church  seems  to  enjoin  that  practice  which 
would  ultimately  be  the  only  one  to  be  used." 

Those  important  words  then  which  constitute 
Christ's  charter  to  his  Church,  I  could  not  pro- 
perly have  brought  to  your  notice,  without,  in 
the    first   instance,    guarding  you   against    the 

^^  Is  it  too  minute  a  criticism  to  observe,  that  the  expres- 
sion in  St.  Mark,  "  he  that  believeth  ....  he  that  believeth 
not,  <kc."  corresponds  to  individual  conversion,  when  each 
person  is  to  be  received  or  rejected  by  the  Church  according 
to  his  previously  ascertained  fitness,  while  the  words  of  St 
Matthew,  *'  make  disciples  of  all  nations,^  correspond  with  the 
practice  of  receiving  a  class,  without  any  examination  of  indi- 
viduals, namely,  those  whose  parents  or  guardians  are  pro- 
fessing Christians  1 
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with  tJienu  i^  esrrar  of 
cnnfimiiiluig  tks  pgfflnge  with  thax  in  St.Mjcrk» 
coDtauniD^  die  dferinrt  joid  temparMiy  duvtCDon^ 
whicli  was  midnaaed  to  tiie  Apostles  only. 

Bat  now  look  to  die  chaiter  itseUl  And  too 
wiD  be  ^HgpnKiPai  to  reginl  it  widi  die  moie  it^Te- 
renoe,  when  Toa  call  to  nund  that  it  was  tbe  kst 
dbrectioD  wUdi  our  blessed  Sarioor  gave  pr^- 
vioos  to  hb  Tiable  departure  fiom  usl 

He  bad  now  offered  op  that  sacrifice  for  our 
ioiqiiitieSy  bj  which  siofbl  man  was  redeemed, 
and  the  khi^dom  of  HeaTen  was  opened  to  all 
believers.  He  had  gathered  again  the  Disciples 
who  bad  been  disheartened  and  scattered  bv  his 
death ;  for  prenooslT  they  had  not  understood 
the  great  designs  of  God.  He  had  assured  them 
not  only  of  his  foi^veness  but  of  his  love ;  and 
He  meant  now  to  unfold  to  them  the  nature  of 
the  office  which  He  designed  that  they  and  their 
successors  should  fulfil  in  the  Church  of  which 
He  himself  was  *'  the  chief  comer-stone."  " 

Observe  the  clearness  and  simplicity  with 
which  our  Saviour  points  out  both  the  end 
which  that  Church  should  hold  in  view,  and  the 
means  which  He  commanded  or  permitted  it  to 
employ. 

The  end  is,  to  make  disciples  of  all  nations  to 
Christ ;   to  win  them  into  a  reliance  upon  his 

»'  1  Pet.  ii.  6. 
C 
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influence,  and  to  a  submission  to  his  authority. 
And  the  means  to  be  employed  are  instruction, 
and  the  administration  of  those  rites''  which 
Christ  himself  instituted.  The  Church  can 
never,  with  safety  to  itself,  entertain  any  object 
distinct  from  that  which  our  Saviour  has  spe- 
cified. This  is  its  vocation  and  office; — to 
nculcate  upon  all  that  this  world  is  a  transitory 
scene ; — that  there  is  "  a  day  appointed  in  which 
God  will  judge  the  world  by  that  man  whom  He 
hath  ordained  ;*' — that  Christ  is  *'  our  Prince  and 
our  Saviour,  to  give  repentance  unto  us,  and 
remission  of  sins." 

Whatever  blessings  the  Church  may  confer  on 
present  society, — and  these  are  undoubtedly  real 
and  important, — still,  we  must  remember  that 
these  are  only  indirectly  obtained,  and  that  the 
object  immediately  aimed  at,  is,  not  the  promotion 
of  men's  worldly  interests,  but  of  their  eternal 
welfare. 

Again,  we  must  remember  that  the  means 
which  our  Saviour  permits  us  to  employ,  are 
definite  and  restricted.     He  does  not  tell  us  that 


^'  For  no  one  who  admits  the  duty  of  administering  the 
initiating  rite  of  baptism  will  doubt  the  duty  of  complying 
with  Christ's  injunction  relative  to  the  habitual  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist.  They  will  regard  this  injunction  as  included 
here  under  the  expression  '^  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you.' 


»♦ 
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•"•(it  #*■ 


we  aie  free  lo 
hmiiaii  IkIbb^ 

wield.    He  dM»  wc 
or  other  woiidE 
induciDg 
seek,  is,  not 

fomntr.  but  iii'ii  uih,     Out 
withpiec 

ant  fcH*  IB,  both  tkt  eat  au  ims:  jksot  %  «^3i?a 
every  CfariiiBB  CbnrcL 
That  He  dU  mean:  ii 
the  natnral  iiAmmlwHt  iie  nm:  mnrj 
at  least  of  Ae  suMiat  ^noiifvy^c  x-  rsirtamr  t?w^ 
finned  br  hos  acsiB£  uniiiiuriipi.  n  ^riy^  ^«wrt?«f 
of  any  means  }Kf%Bgi  yfsrmaauiML      hM    'titKt^ 
jffohibitioDS  were  cncvfvst  tmciRr  *.ii*gj»ii&mft>g 
which  gire  theza  Zfxmnr  vunn      r  -rqi    -**- u*? 
an  Apostle  was  actiaitr  nsn^  ^r^ierrs:  r  u^^^^-^ 
of  Him  azid  hs  rsiioOT^  -lac  3i*   -r'.mmastf^^ 
him  to  "pot  op  SB  F^f'jrt,  itr '  ^ss^.   tj^    '  ^ 
thev  that  take  tiK-  ^rnvrrt  ttiaiL  v^rrwi    «:*i    t> 
sword,'"  (that  h,  tiiw  iriut  insrt  -tu^  isr-vt*    / /^ 
Him  shonU  be  deiarriri  trvu   ii£   jr:n<rrlrA 
And  agahi,  it  W2$wb^?i  K^  rirt  irr.usil';  tf'.rrvu^, 
of  HpggTiTfig  to  aascne   ^   jiir:uUi!ruvi    n     l.^* 
a&irs  of  this  world,  trac   H*:  j3r-»:  ".ti*  <::?:rj/-? 
reply,  ''My  kingdxn  ii  ^u'X  -/  tii^    r-^/^,      V 
my  kingdom  were  of  tbs  ▼',r'jt^  i:**^  rvi^/t  '-'v 


»  «'.«> 
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servants  fight,  that  I  should  not  be  delivered  to 
the  Jews  ;*'  (that  is,  on  this  supposition  He  would 
have  permitted  them  to  fight  in  His  defence;) 
"but  now  is  my  kingdom  not  from  hence.**" 
And  the  spirit  of  our  Saviour  in  this  respect  was 
fully  understood  by  his  Apostles.  "Though  we 
walk  in  the  flesh,"  said  St.  Paul,  "we  do  not 
war  after  the  flesh  ;  for  the  weapons  of  omr  war- 
fare are  not  carnal.""  But  he  was  employing, 
at  this  very  moment,  the  weapon  which  his  £EUth 
assured  him  would  be  "  mighty  through  God,  to 
the  pulling  down  of  strongholds.**  "  I  beseech 
you,*'  said  he,  "  by  the  meekness  and  gentleness 
of  Christ." 

The  charter  conferred  by  our  Saviour  on  his 
Church  was  evidently  held  in  view  by  the  framers 
of  our  Articles.  The  nineteenth  Article,  for  in- 
stance, is  an  exact  transcript  of  it.  "  The  visible 
Church  of  Christ  is  a  congregation  of  faithful 
men"  (of  believers)  "  in  the  which  the  true  word 
of  God  is  preached,  and  the  Sacraments  be  duly 

^*  John  xviii.  36.  The  remarkable  words  that  follow  should 
be  attended  to.  '*  To  this  end  was  I  bom,  and  for  this  cause 
came  I  into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the 
truth.^^  Our  Saviour  not  only  defines  the  object  He  held  in 
view,  but  also  restricts  the  means  to  be  employed,  in  this  pas- 
sage, exactly  as  we  have  collected  from  the  commission  in 
St.  Matthew. 

"  2  Cor.  X.  31. 
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administered,  according  to  Christ's  ordinance^  in 
all  those  things  that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to 
the  same.**  This  is  all  that  our  Church  would 
admit  into  its  definition  ;  judging,  I  suppose^ 
that  this  alone  is  declared  by  our  Saviour  to  be 
essential  to  the  constitution  of  a  Church.  They 
seem  not  to  have  thought  themselves  at  liberty 
to  travel  beyond  the  exact  expressions  of  their 
Master.  The  other  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Church  were  adopted  not  as  essmtials,^^  but  as 
things  advisable  with  reference,  as  St.  Paul 
jdirects,  to  decency,  order,  and  edification?^ 

It  is  not  wise,  certainly,  for  a  Church  to 
deviate,  unnecessarily  and  vnthout  strong  reason, 
from  any  practices  which  we  know  the  Apostles 
used,  even  though  it  cannot  be  proved  that  they 
actually  enjoined  them  as  matters  of  universal 
and  lasting  obligation.  And  amongst  these  we 
may   place   the    appointment  of   the    different 

**  "  Because  the  only  object  which  separateth  ours  from  other 
rdigions^  is  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  none  but  the  Church  doth 
belieye ;  and  whom  none  but  the  Church  doth  worship ;  we 
find  that  accordingly  the  Apostles  do  every  where  distinguish 
hereby  the  Church  from  Infidels  and  from  Jews,  accounting 
them  which  call  upon  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  he 
his  Church.  K  we  go  lower,  we  shall  but  add  unto  this  cer- 
tain casual  and  variable  accidents,  which  are  not  properly  of 
the  being,  but  make  only  for  the  happier  and  better  being,  of 
the  Church  of  God,  either  in  deed  or  in  men*s  opinions  and 
oonceitfl." — Hooker's  Ecdes,  Polity,  Book  V.  §  68. 

"  Rom.  xiv.  19  ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  40. 
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Orders  of  Ministry  which  our  Church  has  adopted 
after  the  example  of  the  Apostles. 

Thus  you  are  aware  that  the  Apostles  used  the 
ministry  of  deacons,  and  also  the  ministry  of  a 
higher  Order  denominated  elders,  or  presbyters, 
or,  as  we  have  translated  the  last  word,  priests. 

This  arrangement  the  Apostles  found  esta- 
blished in  the  Jewish  synagogues ;  and  probably 
one  reason  why  our  Saviour  may  not  have 
enlarged  upon  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of 
Christian-cbmmunities,  was,  that  He  knew  they 
had  a  sufficient  model  already  in  existence, 
presented  by  the  constitution  of  every  Jewish 
synagogue.  A  synagogue,  when  its  members 
were  converted,  became  a  Christian  Church, 
possessing  already  an  adequate  constitution  for 
its  own  government,  and  needing  no  change  in 
that  respect. 

Now  even  from  Sacred  Scripture,  and  without 
recurring  to  other  sources'®  of  information,  you 
may  collect  an  important  feature  in  the  consti- 
tution of  their  synagogues ;  to  which,  designedly, 
I  have  not  as  yet  adverted.  In  addition  to  the 
inferior  Orders  of  Ministry  there  was  always  a 
superintendent,  who  exercised  jurisdiction  over 
the  rest.      For  instance,  in  the  5th  chapter  of 

"  Vitringa  and  Lightfoot  supply  abundant  information  on 
the  constitution  of  Jewish  synagogues. — Se^  Bernard's  excel- 
lent abridged  translation  of  Vitringa,  "  The  Church  and  the 
Synagogue."    [Fellowes  :  London.] 
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St  Bfark  (as  also  in  the  8th  chapter  of  St.  Luke) 
Jairus  is  mentioiied  as  a  Ruler  of  the  Synagogue. 
The  same  office  is  noticed  also  in  the  15th  chapter 
of  St.Luke:  (14th  verse:)  again  in  the  18th  chap- 
ter of  ActSy  Sosthenes  and  Crispus  are  qx>keu  of, 
each  as  a  Ruler  of  the  Synagogue ;  and  many 
other  parts  of  Scripture  might  be  referred  to. 

Now  this  species  of  Church  government  seems 
to  have  been  generally  adopted  (in  the  Churches 
of  Jewish  Christians,  contmned^  rather  than  in- 
troduced) by  the  Apostles.  We  have  evidence 
in  the  Epistle  to  Timothy,  that  to  him  was  in- 
trusted the  chief  government  of  the  Church  at 
Ephesus.  Authority  is  expressly  assigned  to  him 
over  the  Presbyters  or  Elders,  as  well  as  over 
others.  ''  Rebuke  not  an  Elder,  but  entreat  him 
as  a  fether.**  "  Against  an  Elder  receive  not  an 
accusation  but  before  two  or  three  witnesses.**^* 
Again  the  same  authority  is  noticed  as  conferred 
on  Titus,  in  the  Epistle  addressed  to  him.  "  For 
this  cause  left  I  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou  shouldest 
set  in  order  the  things  that  are  wanting,"  (that  I 
have  left  undone,)  *'  and  ordain  Elders  in  every 
city  as  I  had  appointed  thee.*'^®  Again,  James 
Jm,  to  be  «co^i,ed  as  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Church  at  Jerusalem."  I  need  not  occupy 
you  with  further  references. 

"  1  Tim.  V.  1,  19;  see  also  iv.  14,  and  2  Tim.  i.  G. 

*•  Titus  i.  5.  "  Acts  xv.  13,  19,  and  xxi.  18. 
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In  speaking  of  those  who  were  invested  with 
rule  in  the  Church,  I  have  used  the  term  *'  Su- 
perintendent** rather  than  Bishop,  (though  the 
terms  are  synonymous,)  because  I  wished  for  the 
present  to  avoid  a  source  of  perplexity,  which, 
till  the  cause  is  pointed  out,  is  apt  to  occur  to  a 
reader  of  the  Scriptures.  Originally  the  terms 
Bishop  and  Presbyter  seem  to  have  had  nearly 
the  same  meaning;  the  Rulers  of  the  Church 
were  called  Apostles  or  Angels  ;**  the  next  Order 
of  the  Ministry,  Bishops  or  Presbyters  indiflPer- 
ently.  But  it  very  early  was  found  expedient  to 
confine  the  use  of  the  term  Apostle  to  those 
distinguished  disciples  and  witnesses  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  whom  we  now  generally  un- 
derstand by  the  term ;  and  the  word  Bishop  was 
then  appropriated  in  a  distinct  signification,  and 
used  as  a  substitute  for  the  titles  of  Apostle  and 
Angel.  The  three  Orders,  however,  of  ministry 
are  distinctly  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures :  so 
that  this  change  of  name,  at  least  when  its  cause 
is  pointed  out,  ought  not  to  create  any  confusion 
of  thought  on  the  subject. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  distinction  of 
three  Orders  of  Ministry  appears  in  the  earliest 
documents  of  ecclesiastical  history.  I  will  not 
now  occupy  you  with  quotations  in  proof;  but 
you  can  easily  refer  to  writers  of  credit.     The 

»»  GaL  iv.  U.     Rev.  ii.  1,  8,  12,  <fec. 
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examination  will  convince  you  that  our  Church 
was  fully  justified  in  its  declaration,  that,  **  it  is 
evident  to  all  men  diligently  reading  Holy  Scrip- 
ture and  ancient  authors,  that  from  the  Apostles* 
time  there  have  been  three  Orders  of  Ministers 
in  Christ's  Church — Bishops,  Priests,  and  Dea- 
cons.'^ 

I  shall  not  detain  you  now  by  adverting  to  the 
several  functions  which  our  Bishops  are  commis- 
sioned to  discharge ;  there  is  one  part,  however, 
of  the  constitution  of  our  Church,  to  which, 
because  it  is  not  imfrequently  overlooked  by  the 
Laity,  I  shall  briefly  direct  your  attention. 

Our  Church  has  framed,  as  far  as  it  could, 
written  laws  and  regulations  for  the  direction  of 
its  clerical  members ;  but  well  knowing  that  the 
meaning  of  some  of  these  might  become  matter 
of  dispute,  and  anticipating  also  that  circum- 
stances must  arise  from  time  to  time  which  could 
not  be  foreseen,  and  for  which  no  written  pro- 
vision could  be  made,  it  has  intrusted  the  Bishops 
with  a  power  of  issuing  directions  in  both  these 
cases.  When  "  doubt  arises  concerning  the 
manner  how  to  understand,  do,  and  execute*' 
the  prescribed  regulations,  (I  am  citing  the  pre- 
face to  the  Prayer-book,)  "  the  parties  that  so 
doubt  are  to  resort  to  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese'* 
for  his   direction.     And  again,   the   Bishop   is 

"  See  Note  at  the  end  of  this  Sermon. 
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authorized  to  direct  to  the  lower  clergy  "  godly 
admonitions ;"  and  we,  the  lower  clergy,  make  a 
solemn  promise  before  God  that  we  will ''  follow 
such  admonitions  with  a  glad  mind  and  will,  and 
submit  ourselves  unto  them."^*  This  is  an  im- 
portant trust,  and  one  to  be  exercised  by  our 
Bishops  with  the  most  watchful  discretion ;  and 
should  they  be  influenced  in  exercising,  or  in 
abstaining  from  the  exercise  of,  this  duty,  either 
by  the  fear  of  censure  or  the  love  of  applause, 
they  will  hereafter  have  to  give  an  account  to 
Him, — the  chief  Shepherd,  who  knoweth  the 
secrets  of  the  heart.  They  will  have  to  give  an 
account  both  of  what  they  do,  and  of  what  they 
have  left  undone.  If  they  act,  or  abstain  from 
acting,  in  any  particular  department  which  be- 
longs to  them,  through  fear  of  man,  or  because 
they  love  the  honour  of  man,  the  same  judgment 
awaits  them  as  awaits  the  clergy  who  are  under 
them,  or  the  meanest  of  our  flocks. 

It  is,  however,  for  each  party  to  consider  how 
he  executes  the  particular  obligation  which  lies 
on  him.  The  Bishops  are  called  upon  to  exercise 
discipline  with  kindness  and  discretion ;  and  we, 
the  inferior  clergy,  are  bound,  as  you  perceive, 
by  the  most  solemn  engagement,  to  pay  a  reve- 
rence to  the  godly  admonitions  of  our  Bishops. 

^*  See  the  "  Form  and  Manner  of  making  and  ordaining 
Priests  and  Deacons." 
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It  is  reasonable  indeed  that  all  godly  admonitions 
should  be  received^  as  such,  no  matter  from  what 
quarter  they  may  come.  But  the  words  referred 
to  were  evidently  designed  to  inculcate,  not  this 
ordinary  duty,  but  a  special  duty  towards  our 
Bishops.  We  place  ourselves  under  an  obligation 
to  attend  to  their  godly  admonitions  with  a 
peculiar  reverence;  and  this  in  language  so 
expHcitt  that  if  we  violate  this  engagement,  from 
our  own  prejudices,  or  from  yielding  to  those  of 
others,  or  from  a  desire  of  exercising  an  in- 
dependent authority,  or  from  a  fear  of  opposing 
the  assumed  leadership  of  some  other  person : — 
no  matter  what  the  cause  may  be,  if  we  violate 
the  engagement,  we  must  admit  that  we  incur  a 
heavy  responsibility, — a  responsibility  not  before 
a  human  tribunal,  but  before  that  God  whom 
we  have  called  to  witness  the  engagement.  The 
engagement  itself,  indeed,  is  expressed  in  words 
devised  by  man ;  but  having  solemnly  taken  it 
upon  us  before  God,  it  is  to  God  and  not  to  man 
we  are  responsible  for  its  observance.  It  would 
be  wise,  therefore,  both  for  Bishops  and  for  the 
Clergy,  each  for  himself,  to  set  apart  a  day  for 
reading  over  the  special  eng^ements  which  the 
services  of  Ordination  and  Consecration  imply, 
and  for  examining  himself  as  to  how  far  he  has 
fulfilled  or  sought  and  wished  to  fulfil  such 
solemn  engagements. 
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When  any  one  speaks  of  our  present  Bishops 
as  the  successors  of  those  primitive  Bishops 
ordained  by  the  Apostles,  I  have  known  persons 
seek  to  throw  a  ridicule  upon  this,  by  contrasting 
the  office  as  it  at  present  exists,  with  the  state  of 
persecution  and  suffering  to  which  they  were 
subjected.  But  if  this  be  used  as  a  serious 
argument  against  our  episcopacy,  I  would  ask  of 
you,  whether  you  would  wish  the  spirit  wliich 
persecuted  Christians  to  return  ?  If  the  condi- 
tion of  Christian  Bishops  be  different,  as  happily 
it  is,  from  that  of  their  predecessors,  so  is  the 
condition  also  of  Christian  laymen.  You  do  not 
bring  ruin  upon  yourselves,  my  brethren,  by 
your  profession  of  the  rehgion  of  Christ.  On 
the  contrary,  you  in  general  are  more  likely  to 
advance  your  worldly  interests  by  this  profession. 
The  fact  that  such  a  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  Christian  Church,  is  an 
additional  reason  for  each  of  its  members,  lay 
and  clerical,  to  examine  the  sincerity  of  his 
profession  :  but  the  change  itself  has  reached  us 
all.  You  do  not  feel  yourselves  degraded  as 
Christians  because  you  are  not  subjected  to 
death  for  your  profession  of  faith  in  Christ. 
You  do  not  wish  that  lay-Christians  were  now 
persecuted.  And  if  you  do  not,  then  you 
are  not  justified  in  undervaluing  our  present 
Bishops,  on   the  ground   that  their  office  now 
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is  one  of  distinction^  and  free  from  personal 
danger." 

I  believe,  however,  there  is  no  office  of  dis- 
tinction which  is  not  accompanied  by  its  peculiar 
penalties.  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  be  certain 
that  a  conscientious  Bishop  is  far  from  being 
exempt  from  this  general  rule.  The  very  feeling 
of  a  heavy  responsibility  is  a  weight  upon  the 
spirits.  If  you  were  to  read  the  Address  of  the 
excellent  Archbishop  Seeker  to  his  clergy,  in 
which  he  dwells  upon  the  pressure  of  episcopal 
responsibility ; — if  you  were  to  read  this  without 
sympathizing  with  him,  I  should  conclude  you 
were  sadly  destitute  of  all  moral  and  spiritual 
feeling.** 

Shall  I  refer  you  to  the  experience  of  our 
own  admirable  Bishop  Bedell,  persecuted  and 
maligned  by  those  who  should  have  supported 

**  Similar  sneers  are  often  heard  at  rich  endowments  held 
by  the  lower  clergy.  Now,  if  Church  endowments  were  but 
one-twentieth  of  their  value,  they  would  hold  out  just  the  same 
aUurement  to  avarice  and  ambition ;  only  to  a  lower  class  of 
men.  There  would  be  a  struggle,  (as  there  is  now  for  the  office 
of  Sexton,)  of  men  saying,  "  put  me,  I  pray  thee,  into  one  of 
the  Priest's  offices,  that  I  may  eat  a  piece  of  hread'^ 

"  **Non  sunt,  experto  credite,  non  sunt  tanti  vel  honores 
vel  reditus  ampUssimi  ecclesiasticis  destinati,  ut  a  quopiam 
enixe  cupiantur.  Multum  habent  solicitudinis^  non  parum 
forsan  invidise  ;  verje  delectationis  nihil,  nisi  quoties  occurrit, 
occurrit  autem  raro  insignis,  benefaciendi  occasio." — Oratio 
Synodalis, 
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him  ;  *'  or  to  Archbishop  Tillotson,  whose  sober 
good  sense  could  not  overcome  the  spirit  of 
malignity;  or  again,  to  him  who  for  depth  of 
devotional  feelings,  and  singleness  and  purity  of 
mind,  was  never  exceeded  by  any  human  being — 
the  venerated  Archbishop  Leighton  ?  These 
men, — among  the  lights  of  our  church, — were 
in  their  own  day  censured  with  bitterness,  and 
maligned ;  their  motives  misrepresented,  and 
their  conduct  held  up  to  scorn  and  execration. 
We  now  look  back  with  astonishment  upon  the 
blindness  of  their  contemporaries ;  we  think  if 
we  had  lived  in  their  days,  we  should  have 
appreciated  duly  their  wisdom  and  integrity,  and 
spiritual  singleness  of  mind.  But  we  cannot  be 
sure  of  this.  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  our 
Saviour's  days  had  the  same  impression  concern- 
ing themselves.  ''  Ye  build"  (said  our  Saviour 
to  them)  "the  tombs  of  the  prophets,  and 
garnish  the  sepulchres  of  the  righteous,  and  say, 
if  we  had  been  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  we 
would  not  have  been  partakers  with  them  in  the 
blood  of  the  prophets."^®  And  yet  these  men 
did  "fill  up  the  measure  of  their  fathers,"  and 
more  than  follow  the  very  example  which  they 
censured.  The  fact  is,  my  brethren,  while  we 
can  always  look  back  with  perfect  coolness  to 
distant  ages,   we  too  frequently  are  ourselves 

"^  See  Burnet's  Life  of  Bishop  Bedell.        »  Matt,  xxiii.  29. 
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slaves  to  all  the  excitements  and  depraved 
feelings  of  the  times  in  which  we  happen  to 
live. 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  damp  the  spirits  of  that 
member  of  our  Church  who  is  this  day  to  be 
invested  with  the  cares  and  the  duties  of  the 
Episcopal  office.  I  will  not  therefore  dwell  on 
the  responsibility  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  he 
already  feels.  Rather  let  me  direct  words  of 
hope  to  him,  and  to  you,  his  fellow-labourers. 

We  believe  the  promise  of  Christ  that  his 
Church  shall  not  cease  to  exist.  We  believe 
the  engagement  He  has  made,  '^  Lo,  I  am  with 
you  alway,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world."  It  is 
for  us  to  prove  to  the  world  at  large,  that  we  do 
believe  this,  by  striving  to  act  in  full  conformity 
with  his  directions. 

Is  it  your  opinion  that  clouds  are  gathering  in 
the  horizon  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  or  of  that 
branch  of  it  to  which  we  belong  ?  This  then  is 
the  very  time  to  display  our  faith ;  and  we  dis- 
play it  just  so  far  as  we  employ  those  means 
which  He  authorizes  for  the  advancement  of  his 
cause ;  carefully  abstaining  from  such  as  He 
has  prohibited,  though  to  the  human  eye  they 
may  present  a  brighter  prospect  of  success.  If 
you  really  rely  on  his  promises,  you  will  trust 
that  his  means — those  which  He  has  commis- 
sioned you  to  use, — will  be  finally  triumphant. 
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Remember,  it  is  no  great  proof  of  faith  to  per- 
ceive that  the  cause  of  Christ  is  advancing,  when 
his  Church  is  actually  and  visibly  making  pro- 
gress. It  is  when  his  enemies  have  risen  up 
against  Him,  that  you  have  the  best  opportunity 
for  manifesting  your  fidelity.  It  is  not  when 
the  multitude  are  exclaiming  *'  Hosanna  to  the 
Highest,  blessed  be  he  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,"  that  the  steadfastness  of  your 
adherence  is  tried  ;  but  it  is  when  your  ears  are 
assailed  by  the  cry  of  *'  Let  Him  be  crucified/* 
To  come  to  meet  your  Master  when  he  is 
walking  on  firm  land,  demands  no  sacrifice  of 
human  feeling,  and  may  be  the  act  of  one  who 
has  little  or  no  confidence  in  his  sustaining 
power.  But  to  come  at  his  call,  treading  on  the 
waters,  and  on  the  waters  of  a  troubled  sea,  that 
is  faith.  If  when  we  perceive  the  waves  roaring, 
we  yield  to  fear,  we  shall  indeed  sink ;  but  if 
any  of  you  be  thus  tempted,  pray  to  Him  in 
secret  for  help,  and  that  He  will  stretch  out  his 
unseen  hand  and  say,  **  O  thou  of  little  faith, 
wherefore  didst  thou  doubt  T  and  He  will  reani- 
mate your  drooping  confidence,  and  enable  you 
to  walk  firmly  amidst  surrounding  dangers. 

And  it  is  in  times  of  danger  especially,  that  it 
behoves  us,  each  to  perform  that  particular 
service  which  is  appointed  for  him.  Most  of  us 
are  disposed    to   think   chiefly  of  those   duties 
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which  belong  to  others.  And  most  especially 
we  are  apt  to  paint  to  our  imaginations  vividly, 
the  great  things  which  might  be  effected  for  the 
cause  of  Christ,  by  those  in  a  higher  station  than 
ourselves ;  we  are  ready  to  censure  their  failings, 
and  to  point  mth  our  finger  to  the  consequences 
of  their  n^lect.  But  we  should  remember  that, 
to  enable  us  to  discover,  or  to  think  we  discover, 
the  faults  and  deficiencies  of  others,  corrupt 
human  feelings  are  perfectly  sufficient.  Faith^ 
on  the  contrary,  is  displayed  by  our  own  per- 
severing assiduity,  «ach  in  the  discharge  of  his 
own  proper  duties.  It  is  not  by  our  asking, 
"  Lord,  what  shall  this  man  do  ?"  that  we  shew 
our  love  to  Christ,  but  by  our  obedience  to  his 
command,  "  Follow  thou  me ;"  in  the  humble 
trust  that  "  in  due  season  we  shall  reap  if  we 
&int  not" 

However  imsuccessful,  or  seemingly  unsuc- 
cessful, our  efforts  may  be,  as  regards  others,  the 
effort  is,  itself,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  accepted 
for  the  deed.  But  in  truth,  God  only  knows  what 
good  may  be  effected  even  by  the  very  meanest 
among  us.  It  was  to  the  slave  the  Apostle 
directed  the  exhortation  to  *'  adorn  the  doctrine 
of  his  God  and  Saviour;"^*  to  the  slave — a 
meaner  member  of  society  than,  thank  Heaven, 
exists  among   ourselves; — to   such  a  man   the 

^  Titus  ii.  10. 
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Apostle  urges — not  merely  that  he  might  obey 
Christ, — but  that  he  might  adorn  his  cause. 
And  which  of  us,  therefore,  should  apprehend 
that  our  particular  services,  however  weak  they 
may  be,  must  be  disregarded  ?  or  which  of  us 
can  be  excusable  for  the  neglect  of  presented 
duties  from  any  idea  that  his  opportunities  are 
insignificant  ? 

And  even  though  we  should  be  unable  to 
accomplish  any  service  for  Christ  in  the  world 
around  us,  still  there  is  a  world  within  us,  where 
we  do  possess  power,  and  in  which  we  may  take 
care  that  Christ  shall  be  successful.  "  The 
kingdom  of  Heaven  is  within  you  :"  ^ — it  is  in 
the  heart  of  each  believer ;  that  kingdom  which 
is  "  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy,  in  the 
Holy  Ghost."^*  Give  to  Him  then  your  heart, 
though  others  around  you  may  harden  theirs. 
Accept  the  benefits  of  his  death,  and  cherish  the 
influences  of  his  resurrection,  though  many  may 
trample  on  them.  Give  to  Him  your  heart,  and 
let  him  inscribe  on  it  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord." 
This  is  the  victory  which  He  expects  and  looks 
for  from  your  faith  ;  and  this  is  the  only  victory 
for  which  he  holds  you  responsible. 

Finally,  remember  that  the  same  gracious 
Saviour  who  has  promised  to  be  always  with  his 
Church,  has  promised,  in  a  more  exphcit  manner, 

''  Luke  xvii.  21.  "  Rom.  xiv.  17. 
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to  be  in  the  midst  of  those  who  assemble  in  his 
name  ;  and  again,  that  if  but  two  or  three  agree 
in  asking  anything  in  his  name,  it  shall  be  granted 
to  them ;  supposing,  that  is,  that  He  '*  who  is 
always  more  ready  to  hear  than  we  to  pray," 
sees  it  to  be  "  most  expedient**  for  us :  ^  and 
that  the  worshippers  prove  they  wish  their  own 
petitions  to  be  fulfilled,  by  using,  on  their  parti 
corresponding  endeavours.  Join  then  earnestly 
in  a  common  supplication,  and  agree  in  asking 
now,  and  seeking  from  henceforth,  a  boon,  which 
you  may  well  hope  is  right  to  be  asked, — even 
"  that  it  may  please  Him  to  illuminate  all  Bishops, 
Priests,  and  Deacons  with  true  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  his  word,  so  that  both  by 
their  preaching  and  living  they  may  set  it  forth 
and  shew  it  accordingly.**  And  again,  in  the 
corresponding  petition  for  yourselves  and  all  the 
People,  *'  that  it  may  please  Him  to  grant  them 
increase  of  grace,  to  hear  meekly  his  word,  to 
receive  it  with  pure  affection,  and  to  bring  forth 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit/' 

**  Now  unto  Him  that  is  able  to  do  exceeding 
abundantly  above  all  that  we  ask  or  think,  unto 
Him  be  glory  in  the  Church  by  Christ  Jesus, 
throughout  all  ages,  world  without  end.**    Amefi. 

"  Prayer  of  St  Chrysostom. 
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NOTE, 

Referbbd  to  from  Page  25. 

Thb  words  quoted  as  above  from  the  preface  to  the  Ordination 
and  Consecration  Services,  sufficiently  prove  that  our  Church 
regards  the  episcopal  office  as  of  Apostolic  institution.  On 
the  other  hand  it  should  be  observed,  that  it  has  abstained 
altogether  from  deciding  that  the  Apostles  did  not  sanction 
any  other  form  of  €hurch  Oovemment,  or  that  they  enjoined 
any  one  form  as  of  perpetual  and  universal  obligation.  Had 
those  who  framed  our  Articles  been  convinced  that  any  form 
had  been  so  enjoined,  they  would  not  have  been  justified  in 
drawing  up,  as  they  have  done,  a  definition  of  "  the  Visible 
Church,**  not  specif3ring  this  essential  character.  It  is  some- 
times said  that  the  omission  is  to  be  accounted  for  on  the 
ground  of  their  unwillingness  to  frame  the  Article  in  «uch 
terms  as  would  exclude  from  the  designation  of  Churches, 
those  continental  communions  which  had  not,  and  perhaps 
could  not,  have  had  episcopal  government.  To  represent 
them,  however,  as  omitting,  on  that,  or  any  account,  all  men- 
tion of  Church  Government,  although  they  believed  there  was 
one  form  prescribed  as  essential  to  a  Christian  Church,  would 
be  to  impute  to  them,  (most  undeservedly,)  not  merely  a 
logical  inaccuracy,  but  a  dishonest  sacrifice  of  a  divine  com- 
mandment to  supposed  expediency. 

Some  writers  indeed,  amongst  ourselves,  have  represented 
episcopacy  as  thus  essentially  requisite,  and  consequently  have 
denied  the  name  of  Church  to  any  Communion  otherwise 
governed.  The  truth  or  falsity  of  this  opinion,  however, 
I  am  not  at  present  discussing ;  I  am  speaking  merely  of  the 
decision  of  our  own  Church  on  this  point ;  and  this  evidently 
is  to  be  collected, — not  from  the  opinions  of  its  individual 
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members^  but  from  its  own  authoritative  documents.  It  is  to 
these  we  are  to  refer  for  the  decisions  of  a  Church,  as  such,  on 
all  points,  whether  of  goyemment  or  doctrine.  The  supposed 
opinions,  or  even  the  published  writings,  even  of  those  con- 
cerned in  drawing  up  the  Articles,  are  of  no  decisive  authoritj 
in  such  a  question.  For  besides  that  some  of  them  maj  have 
held  opinions  in  which  the  rest  did  not  concur,  (which  we 
know  was  the  fact,)  even  when  they  did  agree  in  any  opinion, 
thej  may  not  haye  agreed  in  requiring  asserU  to  that  opinion 
as  a  condition  of  communion.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Church  Gbvemment,  it  is  eyident  that  our  Reformers 
did  net  agree  in  requiring  the  belief  that  any  particular  form 
was  matter  of  uniyersal  obligation,  inasmuch  as  they  did  agree 
in  the  omission  of  any  such  assertion. 

Our  Beformers  retained  episcopacy  in  our  own  Church, 
because  frilly  belieying  it  had  the  sanction  of  the  Apostles, 
ihej  were  persuaded  on  other  grounds  that  it  was  entitled 
to  a  decided  preference.  But  they  were  far  from  laying  down 
ihat  the  absence  of  episcopacy  in  a  religious  Communion, 
destroyed  its  claim  (if  otherwise  supported)  to  the  title  of  a 
Christian  Church.  They  so  framed  the  Articles  and  other 
formularies,  as  to  permit  all  who  regarded  episcopacy  as  a 
legitimate  constitution,  to  be  members  of  our  Church,  as  far 
as  that  point  is  concerned.  Those  indeed,  who  look  upon  it 
as  an  unallowable  Institution,  cannot  properly  be  members  of 
our  Church ;  and  I  must  add,  that  any  one  who  in  theory 
acknowledges,  and  perhaps  earnestly  contends  for,  the  episcopal 
office,  while  in  practice  he  disregards,  or  defies,  or  usurps  it,  is 
most  manifestly  guilty  of  the  highest  degree  of  schism,  aggra- 
vated by  gross  inconsistency. 


SERMON  11. 


THE   PILLAR   AND   GROUND   OF   THE   TRUTH,   THE 

MYSTERY   OF   GODLINESS. 


1  Tim.  m.  15, 16. 


That  thou  mayeit  know  how  thou  oughtest  to  behave  thyuitf 
in  the  House  of  Ood^  which  w  the  Church  of  the  living 
Ood; — the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  trutli^  and  without 
controversy  great,  is  the  mystery  of  godliness ;  God  wom 
manifest  in  the  flesh ;  justified  in  the  Spirit ;  seen  of 
Angels ;  j)reached  unto  the  Gentiles ;  believed  on  in  the 
World;  received  up  into  glory. 

You  will  have  perceived  that  in  reading  these 
verses,  I  have  divided  them  in  a  manner  different 
from  our  ordinary  version,  attaching  the  words — 
"  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth  " — not  to  the 
preceding  expression — ^'  the  Church  of  the  living 
God/" — but  to  the  subsequent  verse ;  '*  the  pillar 
and  ground  of  the  truth,  and  without  controversy 
great,  is  the  mystery  of  godliness." 

You  are  of  course  all  aware  that  the  division 
into  chapters  and  verses,  and  even  the  punctu- 
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ation,  were  not  the  work  of  the  Sacred  Writers, 
hot  were  introduced,  in  comparatively  modem 
thnes,  merely  for  the  convenience  of  easy  refer- 
ence. Even  those,  however,  who  are  fully  aware 
of  this,  are  not  always  sufficiently  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  continually  keeping  it  in  mind 
when  they  are  reading  the  Bible.  The  eye  is 
frequently  betrayed  into  suspending  the  sense  at 
the  termination  of  each  verse,  or  at  least  of  each 
chapter;  as  if  the  whole  of  the  Bible  were 
written,  like  some  portions  of  the  book  of 
Proverbs,  which  consists  of  distinct  sayings  that 
m^ht  as  fitly  have  been  recorded  in  a  different 
order.  Now  in  point  of  fact,  this  division  into 
chapters  and  verses,  and  the  punctuation,  are 
a  most  influential  human  commentary ;  so  that 
those  who  are  not  on  their  guard,  are  in  danger, 
at  least,  of  mixing  up  with  the  Word  of  God, 
without  knowing  it,  what  is  in  reality  an  unau- 
thorized exposition.  You  should  continually 
watch  yourselves  in  this  respect;  and  accord- 
ingly should  make  it  a  rule,  not  merely  to  dis- 
r^ard  the  divisicm  of  verses, — as  far  as  the  sense 
is  concerned ;  for  it  was  never  intended  for  any- 
thing more  than  reference, — but  always  instead 
of  commencing  and  terminating  with  the  perusal 
of  any  chapter  in  your  private  study,  you  should 
refresh  your  memory  of  the  context  by  reading 
some  portion  of  the  preceding  chapter.     Some- 
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times,  indeed,  the  chapters  are  so  divided  as  to 
remind  you  of  the  necessity  of  doing  this, — as 
when  they  begin  abruptly  with  some  such  word 
as  "wherefore,"  which  marks  that  a  deduction 
is  now  going  to  be  made  from  what  was  pre- 
viously said :  and  though  such  divisions,  at  first 
sight,  appear  awkward,  yet  they  are  really  the 
most  judicious,  because  in  such  instances  you 
are  not  allowed  to  forget  that  they  were  not 
designed  to  mark  a  separation  of  topics,  but  are 
merely  arbitrary  and  not  connected  with  the 
meaning. 

By  attending  to  the  sense  rather  than  to  this 
arbitrary  division  of  verses.  Bishop  Horsley  has 
succeeded  in  giving  a  clear  and  important  mean- 
ing to  many  of  the  Psalms  which  in  the  ordinary 
versions  are  by  no  means  perspicuous. 

And  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  discern  that 
a  much  more  just  and  important  meaning  is 
assigned  to  the  passage  to  which  I  wish  to  direct 
your  attention,  by  deviating  somewhat  from  the 
commentary  which  our  English  Bible  presents 
to  your  eye.  The  most  judicious  commentators 
have  pointed  out,  that  the  latter  part  of  the  15th 
verse  should  be,  as  I  have  noticed,  joined,  not 
with  the  preceding  words,  but  with  the  16th 
verse.  And  the  necessity  of  this  alteration  will 
be  perceived  on  a  very  slight  attention. 

It  will  probably  strike  you,  even  as  a  confu- 
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sion  of  metaphors,  to  call  "  the  Church  of  the 
living  God,"  at  the  same  time  'Hhe  house  of 
God,"  and  also  ''the  pillar  and  foundation  of 
the  truth."  You  will  see  however,  without  diffi- 
culty, that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  instead  of  the 
Church  being  the  foundation  of  truth,  truth 
must  be  the  foundation  of  the  Church. 

The  Church  is  called  the  house  of  God,  in 
allusion  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  where  God 
manifested  his  presence.  And  into  the  place  of 
that  Temple,  Christians  collectively  are  now 
substituted.  Accordingly  it  is  repeatedly  said  to 
them,  '*  Ye  are  the  Temple  of  the  living  God,"  * 
— each  individual  Christian  is  represented  as 
a  stone  of  the  Temple,  and  all  collectively  are 
said  to  be  **  built  up  into  a  holy  habitation  for 
the  Lord."* 

The  Church  then  is  an  assemblage  of  living 
persons,  associated  for  a  particular  purpose ;  and 
this  purpose  is  the  foundation  of  their  society. 
Christ  is  the  Founder  of  it,  and  the  truths  which 
He  has  taught  are  its  foundation.  Truth  is  not 
built  upon  the  Society  of  Christians  or  on  the 
Church,  but  the  Church,  or  Society  of  Christians, 
is  built  upon  the  truth. 

Now,  without  doing  anything  more  than  we 
are    authorized  to    do, — than    what,    in  fact, 

»  2  Cor.  vi  16.  »  Eph.  ii.  20—22.     1  Pet.  ii.  5. 
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common  sense  requires  of  us  in  studying  every 
author — namely,  examining  the  whole  context, 
and  taking  the  words  in  that  connexion  which 
sense  demands,  we  can  obtain  a  meaning  unper- 
plexed  and  consistent  with  the  rest  of  Scripture ; 
— namely,  by  uniting,  as  I  have  said,  the  latter 
part  of  the  15  th  verse  with  the  16th  verse — 
*'  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,  and  confess- 
edly great,  is  the  mystery  of  godliness.**  The 
particulars  of  which  mystery,  he  then  proceeds 
to  state,  placing  in  the  first  rank,  that  great 
event  which  we  have  been  lately  commemorating 
— "the  manifestation  in  the  flesh,  of  the  Son 
of  God." 

Such,  it  appears  to  me  evident,  is  the  general 
meaning  of  the  Apostle.  But  it  ought  not,  in 
candour,  to  be  concealed  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  several  of  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  in  respect  to  the  word  "God** 
"  manifest  in  the  flesh."  Some  manuscripts  of 
great  importance  and  antiquity,  have,  instead 
of  "God,"  the  pronoun  "who,"  a  word  the  foim 
of  which  very  closely  resembles  the  contracted 
form  of  the  Greek  word  "  God." '  If  this  be  the 
true  reading,  the  translation  should  be  "  He 
who  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  was  justified  in 
the  Spirit ;  seen  of  Angels,"  &c.     On  account  of 

^  Of,  lie  who  ;— 9c  for  Bcof,  God. 
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this    diversity  in  the    manuscripts,    it    would 
evidently  be  injudicious  as  well  as  improper  to 
lay  any  stress  upon  the  reading  which  has  been 
preferred  m  our  English  version,  when  we  would 
support  the  important  doctrme  which  it  favours. 
For  we  may  be  sure  that  every  important  doc- 
trine oi  Scripture  will  be  inculcated  in  a  variety 
of  pass^es ;  and  accordingly  this,  of  the  Divinity 
of  Christ,  is  maintained  not  merely  in  distinct 
passages,  but  by  the  general  tenour  of  the  Scrip- 
ture.    It  is  consequently  unnecessary,  as  well  as 
in   every  respect  injudicious  and   improper,  to 
give  too  much  weight  to  a  single  passage  the 
reading  of  which  may  be  disputed.     I  do  not 
think,  however,  that  the  meaning  of  the  passage 
before  us  is  altered,  whichever  reading  may  be 
regarded  as  the  true  one ;  because  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Apostle  is  speaking  of  Christ, — 
it  is  He  who  was  **  manifested  in  the  flesh  ;"  but 
if  he  were  a  mere  human  Being,  such  an  expres- 
sion would  be  not  only  pointless,  but  absurd: 
for,   a  human  Being   cannot  be  manifested,  or 
made  appear  to  us,  in  any  other  way  than  in  the 
flesh,  hke  all  other  human  Beings  ; — if  he  were 
indeed  of  a  higher  nature — if  He  were  "  Emma- 
nuel ** — *'  God  with  us,'*  then  does  it  become  an 
important  and  stupendous  truth   (as  the  Apostle 
represents  it)  that  He  should  take  upon  him  our 
nature. 
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And  the  same  inference  may  be  drawn  from 
the  several  passages  in  which  our  Saviour  ccdlt 
himself  the  "  Son  of  Man  f  if  He  were  a  mere 
man,  there  would  be  no  propriety  in  this  phrase ; 
— He  uses  it  evidently  to  denote  that  He  was 
superior,  but  humbled  himself,  and  took  on 
himself  the  "  form  of  Servant."  I  think  it  of 
little  consequence,  therefore,  which  of  the  dis- 
puted readings  may  be  adopted  ;  though  I  could 
not  feel  justified  in  referring  to  the  passage  at 
all,  without  mentioning  that  the  reading  is 
disputed. 

There  are  some  expressions  also  in  this  pas- 
sage, which  to  modern  readers  stand  in  need  of 
explanation, — the  term  "  Mystery,"  for  instance. 
This  word  is  generally  used  now  to  express 
something  which  is  unintelligible:  but  this  is  not 
its  scriptural  meaning;  it  is  employed  in  the 
sacred  writings,  to  signify  something  which  had 
been  unexpected,  unthought  of,  but  is  now  made 
known  by  revelation.  For  instance,  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  is  called  a 
mystery  by  St.  Paul,  when  he  is  writing  to  the 
Jews, — that  is,  it  was  an  event  not  expected  by 
them;  though  God  now  expressly  enjoined  it, 
and  declared  such  had  been  his  intention  from 
the  commencement  of  the  world.  It  seems 
strange  to  many  now,  that  this  should  be  called 
*'  a  mystery,"  because  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
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using  this  term  to  express  the  same  thing  as 
^  unintelligible."  To  us  there  is  nothing  unin- 
telligible in  the  design,  that  the  benefits  of 
Christ's  kingdom  should  be  made  to  extend  to 
aU  human  beings ;— on  the  contrary,  this  is  most 
conformable  with  our  notions  of  God.  We  can- 
not, therefore,  call  this  a  Mystery,  in  the  modem 
use  of  the  expression.  In  the  sense,  however, 
in  which  the  Apostles  used  the  phrase,  it  was 
properly  called  a  Mystery,  because  it  was  an 
unexpected  event.  And  God's  design  in  this 
respect  was  made  known,  not  by  reasoning, 
but  by  revelation. 

And  the  same  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  in 
the  passage  before  us.  That  God  should  be 
manifested  in  our  nature  was  an  event  unex- 
pected, and  which  could  have  been  made  known 
only  by  revelation  attested  by  miracle. 

But  now  that  it  is  made  known,  it  is  intel- 
ligible to  us,  in  that  point  of  view,  at  least,  in 
which  alone  we  are  called  upon  to  regard  it. 

It  is  an  authoritative  declaration  to  us,  that 
we  are  to  worship  God  in  Christ ;  ''  to  honour 
the  Son  even  as  we  honour  the  Father."*  The 
plainest  understanding  is  capable  of  perceiving 
that  such  a  command  is  given ;  and  is  capable  of 
obeying  it.  How,  indeed,  the  Divine  nature  is 
united  with  the  Human,  is  unintelligible,  as  also 

*  John  V.  23. 
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is  the  union  of  our  souls  and  bodies :  there  is  no 
revelation  to  us  on  this  subject^  nor  are  we  in 
the  least  degree  encouraged  to  make  this  a  topic 
of  speculation. 

Those,  however,  who  take  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture in  their  modern  sense,  and  who  are  not 
careful  to  examine  the  sense  in  which  they  were 
really  employed,  will  be  always  in  danger  of  very 
important  mistakes,  arising  out  of  this  very 
circumstance.  For  if  the  term  "  Mystery"  here 
be  supposed  to  signify  something  unintelligible, 
then  it  would  appear,  that  it  is  made  your  duty 
to  dwell  upon  this  unintelligible  point,  and  make 
this  the  subject  of  your  thoughts  in  the  very 
respect  in  which  it  is  incomprehensible ;  whereas, 
if  you  understand  the  term  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  it  must  be  understood  in  other  places, — 
(as  when  it  is  applied  to  the  preaching  the 
Gospel  to  those  who  were  not  Jews) — then  you 
will  perceive  that  your  attention  is  directed,  not 
to  what  is  unintelligible,  but  to  what  was  unex- 
pected, though  now  made  known  by  revelation  ; 
and  to  this,  only  in  that  respect  in  which  it  is 
revealed,  and  easy  to  be  comprehended  even  by 
the  humblest  capacities. 

It  is  on  this  account  I  have  dwelt  on  the 
meaning  of  the  term,  because  if  your  attention 
can  be  withdrawn  from  theories  and  specula- 
tions, and  you  can  accustom  yourselves  to  pray 
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with  simplicity^  to  Christ,  as  **  the  Image  of  the 
invisible  God,"  in  whom  the  substance  of  the 
Godhead  dwelt  bodily,  you  vnW/eel  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  and  your  faith  will  not  be  endangered 
by  what  is  falsely  called  Philosophy ;  it  will  not 
be  clouded  by  the  ambiguities  of  language,  but 
it  will  be  simple,  devotional,  and  unperplexed. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  by  the  term  **  god- 
liness''  in  this  passage,  is  meant  Christianity. 
The  disciples  of  Christ  were  called  by  the 
Apostles,  *'the  Saints,**  or  ''the  Elect :"  they  were 
called  "  Christians"  by  the  heathens,  after  the 
religion  had  spread  considerably.  But  the  term 
'*  Christianity"  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at 
all  used.  The  religion  was  called  **  godliness,"  or 
"  the  doctrine  which  is  according  to  godliness."^ 

The  meaning  of  the  whole  passage,  then,  is, 
"  The  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,  and  con- 
fessedly great,  are  those  facts  which  are  made 
known  in  the  religion  of  Christ."  For  you  will 
olwerve  that  the  Apostle  immediately  proceeds 
to  enumerate  the  leading  facts  in  the  history  of 
Christ ;  and  he  applies  the  term  "  Mystery  "  to 
each  of  them,  because  none  of  them  could 
have  been  anticipated  or  expected  by  human 
reasoning. 

There  is,  however,  a  considerable  difference 
in  the  nature  of  the  facts  referred  to.     Some  of 

'  I.Tim,  vi.  3,5. 
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them  are  such  as  are  fully  capable  of  being 
proved  true  by  human  testimony ; — for  instance^ 
that  He  was  ** justified  in  the  Spirit;"  that  is, 
that  He  proved  his  claims  to  be  just,  by  the 
miracles  which  He  performed.  For  He  was 
"declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power, 
according  to  the  Spirit  of  holiness,"*  by  all  his 
miracles  generally,  but  especially  "  by  his  resur- 
rection from  the  dead.*'  This  is  a  matter  which 
the  senses  of  those  who  were  present  could 
testify.  Those  miracles  were  worked  for  the  very 
purpose  of  being  submitted  to  their  senses,  and 
in  order  to  furnish  the  proof  that  the  teaching 
of  Christ  was  from  God.  The  record  of  those 
miracles,  by  those  who  saw  them,  is  conse- 
quently not  revelation,  but  history. 

Again  that,  when  our  Saviour  was  manifested 
in  the  flesh.  He  was  "  seen  of  Angels,'*  is  a 
matter  of  which  the  human  senses  could  judge. 
The  shepherds  of  Bethlehem  could  judge  by 
their  senses  whether  they  were  visited  and 
spoken  to  by  Beings  appearing  to  them  in  the 
air  ;  and  in  all  the  cases  when  Angels  appeared, 
they  would,  and  did,  furnish  proof  that  they  were 
not  human  creatures,  but  Beings  of  a  superna- 
tural order. 

That  Christ  *'  was  received  up  into  the  hea- 
vens," was  a  fact  also,  of  which  the  senses  could 

•  Rom.  i.  4. 
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judge;  and  it  is  accordingly  on  the  testimony  of 
those  who  saw  Him  ascend,  that  we  believe  it  to 
have  occurred. 

The  other  fects  referred  to  in  this  passage^ 
are  however  of  a  di£ferent  character,  and  could 
only  have  been   made  known    by    revelation^ 
This  is  the  case  (though  it  might  not  appear  so 
at  first  sight)  with  respect  to  his  being  ^  preached 
unto  the  Grentiles  and  believed  on  in  the  world :" 
because  we  cannot  understand  merely  by  this, 
that  He  was,  in  point  of  fact,  preached  unto  the 
Gentiles,  and  that  He  found  disciples  in  every 
nation ;  but  that  it  was  the  will  and  intention  of 
the  Divine  Being,  that  He  should  be  the  Saviour* 
not  of  the  Jews  only,  but,  of  the  whole  world. 
And  this  could  not  have  been  known  otherwise 
than  by  revelation ;  because  we  are  incompetent, 
either  by  our  senses  or  by  our  reason,  to  judge  of 
those  designs  of  God  which  belong  to  the  future 
and  eternal  world.    It  might  appear,  indeed,  very 
rational  to  us,  (on  the  supposition  of  God's  inter- 
ference at  all  for  the  salvation  of  man,)  that  this 
benefit  should  be   designed,   not  for  a  single 
nation  only,  but  for  our  whole  race.     The  Jews, 
however,  we  know,  had  a  contrary  persuasion ; 
wid  we  cannot  be   at   all  surprised  that  they 
should  ;  because  the  first  covenant,  preparatory 
to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  was  confined  to 
them :  and  it  appeared  to  them^  therefore,  that 
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the  blessings  of  the  further  Dispensation  were 
to  be  limited  in  like  manner.  Accordingly^  we 
know  that  a  distinct  revelation  (as  in  the  case  of 
Peter)  was  necessary,  in  order  to  warrant  the 
Apostles  in  preaching  to  Gentiles  and  permitting 
their  enrolment  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 

This  fact,  therefore,  unlike  the  others  which 
I  have  noticed,  could  not  have  been  testified  of 
by  the  senses  or  by  the  reason,  but  required 
distinct  information  from  heaven. 

And  the  same  is  to  be  said  (as  must  be 
obvious  to  all)  of  that  fact  which  is  meant  by 
the  expression  of  His  being  ''  manifested  in  the 
flesh."  That  "  the  Word,  who  was  in  the  ban- 
ning with  God,  and  who  was  God,  was  made 
flesh  and  dwelt  among  us ;" ' — that  Christ  was 
''  Emmanuel  ''—that  is,  "  God  with  us  f  *— that 
He  was  "  the  Image  of  the  invisible  God,"  • 
whom  we  are  to  "honour  even  as  we  honour 
the  Father," — this  was  plainly  matter  of  reve- 
lation, and  could  not  have  been  made  known 
otherwise  than  by  revelation.  We  should  not, 
therefore,  if  we  believe  the  Scriptures  to  be  true, 
suspend  our  assent  to  this,  till  we  had  satisfied 
ourselves  of  the  full  nature  of  the  declaration  ; 
it  is  put  forward  to  us  as  a  fact,  which  there  is 
no  attempt  to  explain. 

'  John  i.  1, 14.  •  Matt  i.  23.  •  CoL  i.  15,  Ac. 
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I  do  not  mean,  however,  that  it  is  put  forward 
without  proof  of  its  truth, — though  the  proof  is 
of  a  different  kind  from  that  which  ought  to  be 
adopted  in  all  matters  of  mere  human  investi- 
gation. And  it  is  in  order  that  you  might 
discern  with  simplicity  what  are  its  proper 
proofe,  that  I  have  dwelt  upon  the  distinction 
I  have  pointed  out  between  the  several  facts 
which  are  enumerated  by  the  Apostle.  Some 
of  these  could  be  judged  of,  as  I  have  remarked, 
by  the  senses  of  man ;  and  the  testimony  of 
credible  witnesses  is  the  proof  which  they  are 
now  capable  of  receiving. 

The  miracles  which  our  Saviour  performed 
are  amongst  the  evidences  that  his  claims  were 
jast.  And  all  who  lived  in  those  times,  and 
were  satisfied  to  admit  this  evidence,  were  bound 
to  acquiesce  in  his  claims.  When  once  con- 
vinced of  the  reality  of  his  authority,  it  only 
remained  that  they  should  attentively  consider 
what  claims  He,  did  make, — what  doctrines  He 
did  inculcate.  These  they  were  instantly  under 
moral  obligation  to  receive,  without  waiting  to 
investigate   whether  they  were    doctrines   and 

« 

claims  such  as  human  reason  might  lead  them 
to  expect 

There  is,  in  one  respect,  a  difference  between 
you  and  the  immediate  disciples  of  Christ.  Much 
eWdence  was   submitted  to  their  senses,  and, 

£  2 
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without  labour  on  their  part,  was  forced  on  their 
attention.  They  mtnessed  the  miracles:  you 
have  to  examine  testimony,  in  order  to  be  sure 
that  they  were  performed. 

They  had  not  this  advantage  over  us,  how- 
ever, with  regard  to  the  whole  evidence;  for 
they  had  to  examine  Prophecy,  much  in  the 
manner  in  which  we  have  to  examine  it :  in  this 
branch,  indeed,  roe  have  more  evidence  than 
they  had ;  because  many  prophecies  have  been 
subsequently  fulfilled,  and  the  meaning  of  the 
prophetic  writings,  on  the  whole,  more  clearly 
ascertained. 

It  is,  consequently,  your  first  duty  now  to 
inquire  attentively  into  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion— (and  would  to  God  that  this  duty 
were  generally  performed,  and  that  none  con- 
tented themselves  with  a  mere  lazy  and  unex- 
amining  assent!) — but  when  you  have  become 
convinced  of  its  truth,  then  you  are  bound,  as 
the  early  disciples  were,  to  acquiesce  in  its  doc- 
trines,— you  are  to  examine,  simply,  what  those 
doctrines  are,  not  whether  they  are  such  as  your 
own  minds  might  have  dictated,  if  you  were  in- 
venting a  Religion. 

You  are  not,  therefore,  to  inquire,  whether  it 
is  conformable  to  your  theory  of  the  Divine 
Nature,  that  God  should  have  manifested  him- 
self in  the  flesh ;  your  simple  inquiry  is,  whether 
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this  declaration  has  not  been  made  to  you  in  the 
Scriptures ;  for  when  once  you  admit  the  autho- 
rity of  Christ,  his  instructions  and  declarations 
are  to  supersede  all  theories. 

Examine,  then,  into  the  meaning  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  judge  for  yourselves  whether  lave  and 
allegiance  are  not  claimed  for  Christ,  as  fully 
as  your  reason  admits  they  should  be  claimed 
for  God. 

Remember,  however,  my  Brethren,  that  the 
fiiUest  knowledge  of  what  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bible  are,  if  you  are  satisfied  with  knowledge 
merely,  will  not  save  you.  Your  business  with 
Christianity — ^with  '''the  mystery  of  godliness," 
does  not  terminate  with  ascertaining  its  meaning : 
each  of  these  mysteries  is  pregnant  with  motives 
which  are  designed  and  calculated  to  lead  you 
on  unto  godliness.  I  suppose  there  are  few  who 
would  deny  this,  when  it  is  formally  stated  to 
them;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  hear 
language  every  day,  which  is  calculated  to  fasten 
on  the  minds  of  all  who  use  it,  the  very  error  to 
which  I  am  alluding.  We  hear  much  more 
constantly  of  knowing  the  truth,  and  knowing  the 
Gospel,  than  we  hear  of  practising  the  truth, 
and  practising  the  Gospel.  I  am  not  speaking 
now  of  the  arrogance  which  this  language  (or 
the  similar  language  of  being  members  of  the 
only  true  Church)  implies,  with  regard  to  those 
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who  differ  in  opinion ;  but  I  am  speaking  of  the 
perverted  conception  of  religion  which  it  tends 
to  foster,  especially  in  the  minds  of  all  who 
habitually  employ  this  language.  It  is  placing 
the  emphasis  of  reli^on  in  a  wrong  quarter : 
it  is  characterizing  Christianity  falsely:  it  is 
lowering  the  Religion  of  Christ  to  a  level  with 
some  human  science,  when  the  learner  has 
chiefly  to  take  care^  that  he  understands  rightly 
the  meaning  of  what  is  said.  The  sinfulness 
of  the  human  heart  brings  with  it  an  evident 
tendency  to  such  an  error.  And  there  is  no  error 
which  I  think  the  Scriptures  indicate  so  much 
carefulness  to  counteract ;  I  do  not  mean  merely, 
by  a  continual  pressing  upon  you  of  practical 
exhortation,  in  the  recorded  discourses  of  our 
Saviour,  or  the  writings  of  his  Apostles,  but, 
still  more,  by  this  fact,  of  the  truth  of  which 
I  will  leave  you  to  judge  : — viz.  that  the  Scrip- 
tures of  God  have  been  so  written  as  to  make  it 
not  only  reasonable,  but  your  duty,  to  doubt 
continually  whether  you  have  accurately  ascer- 
tained, in  every  instance,  the  doctrines  which 
they  inculcate ;  while  you  can  have  no  doubt  as 
to  what  Christian  practice  is  : — nay  more, — you 
are  explicitly  assured  that  your  intellectual  en- 
lightenment is  made  to  depend  upon  your  deter- 
mination to  obey  and  follow  the  direction  of 
Yfhai  you  already  know,: — *'  If  any  man,**  saith 
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our  Saviour,  '*  is  willing  to  do  the  will  of  God, 
he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of 
God.-*« 

Christ  has  been  preached  unto  the  Gentiles, 
— the  benefits  of  his  kingdom  have  been  extended 
unto  you, — you  are  his  subjects, — ^you  are  under 
the  responsibilities  of  his  teaching,  and  of  the 
proffered  assistance  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  And  He 
has  so  arranged  the  world,  as,  on  the  whole,  to 
make  it  conspire  with  the  great  motives  which 
He  has  bequeathed  to  you.  He  has  so  arranged 
it,  as  to  make  you  subject  to  serious  a£9ictions, 
or  to  petty  annoyances,  which,  not  less  perhaps 
than  positive  afflictions,  tend  to  wean  you  from 
the  world ; — ^while  by  his  being  visibly  received 
up  into  glory,  as  the  Head  of  that  Body  of  which 
He  has  made  you  members,  He  has  given  you 
the  assurance  that  *'  where  He  is,  there  you  may 
be  also.** 

»•  John  vii.  17. 


SERMON  III. 


THE   FOOLISH   THINOS   OF   THE   WORLD,   CHOSEN   OP 
GOD,   TO    CONFOUND    THE   WISE. 


1  Cor.  L  27—29. 


God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the 
wise ;  and  God  haJtk  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  things  which  are  mighty ;  and  bcue  things  of 
the  world,  and  things  which  are  despised,  hath  God  chosen  ; 
yea,  and  things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things  that 
are;  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence. 

The  festival  which  we  meet  to  celebrate  this 
day,^  brings  forcibly  to  our  consideration,,  that 
there  was  a  time  when  not  one  disciple  of  Christ 
existed  on  earth, — when  his  Religion  was  wholly 
unknown,  and  wholly  unthought  of.  In  ima- 
gination we  take  our  stand  this  day  by  the 
manger  where  the  child  Jesus  was  placed — so 
wholly  disregarded,  that  no  room  could  be 
made  for  Him  in  the  ordinary  apartments  of  the 
inn.     Can  we  believe  that  this   child  could  be 

'  Christmas-Daj. 
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destined  to  produce  the  most  important  changes 
which  have  ever  taken  place  in  the  history  of 
the  world?  Yet  so  it  was.  There  have  been 
heroes  and  legislators  to  whose  existence  we 
can  trace  many  important  events ;  but  assuredly 
there  has  been  no  one  who  has  produced  alter- 
ations in  the  sentiments  of  mankind,  and  in  the 
general  state  of  things,  to  the  same  extent  as 
Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Speaking  without  any  reference  whatsoever 
to  the  reality  of  his  claims  or  the  truth  of  his 
assertions^  all,  whether  Christians  or  •Infidels> 
must  equally  admit  that  He  was  the  most  extra- 
ordinary personage  that  has  ever  appeared  upon 
eartlu  He  has  produced^  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind, changes  more  extensive, — changes  which 
have  endured  longer^  and  which  are  likely  to 
endure  longer,  (I  speak  designedly  as  an  un- 
believer in  Christ  would  be  forced  ta  speak) 
than  any  which  have  been  produced  by  all  the 
legislators  and  conquerors  collectively,  who  have 
existed  previously  or  subsequently  to  Him. 

The  commemoration  of  his  birth  to-day, 
reminds  us  that  there  was  a  time  in  which  He 
had  not  a  single  disciple.  How  was  it  then  that 
He  proceeded  I  What  were  the  doctrines  which 
He  advanced  ?  and  what  were  the  steps  He  pur- 
sued, by  means  of  which  the  whole  stream  of 
thought,  in  the  civilized  world,  has  been,  ever 
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since  that  period  to  the  present  moment^  de- 
cidedly and  confessedly  affected  ?  This  is  not  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  but  it  is  calculated  to  deepen 
your  faith  in  Him  ;  and  therefore  I  feel  you  may 
with  advantage,  devote  a  few  moments  to  its 
consideration. 

It  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  conceive  a 
new  religion  attended  with  more  disadvantageous 
circumstances  than  was  the  religion  of  Christ 
at  its  first  appearance,  and  whose  success 
was,  apparently,  (confining  our  attention  to 
the  human  means  employed,)  more  decidedly 
hopeless. 

Consider  this,  with  reference,  first,  to  the  doc- 
trines AND  PRECEPTS  ENJOINED;  and  sccondly, 

to  the  MEANS   EMPLOYED. 

L  Were  those  doctrines  and  precepts  such  as 
would  be  likely  to  win  their  way  in  the  world,  by 
their  general  acceptableness  to  human  nature? 
Give  your  attention  to  this  question.  We  are 
not  now  inferior  to  heathens,  in  our  general  dis- 
position and  train  of  thought ; — in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  world,  and  our  coneeptions  of  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong,  we  are, 
indeed,  immeasurably  superior :  but  still  let  us 
look  around  upon  the  world,  and  ask  whether 
our  Saviour's  doctrines  are  even  now  acceptable 
to  the  world:  let  us  select,  for  brevity's  sake. 
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some  particular  practical  injunction  of  his, — 
for  instance,  his  exhortations  to  peace  and  bro- 
therly kindness, — are  they  acceptable  even  to 
those  who  call  themselves  by  his  name?  Do 
you  perceive  men  adopting  them  and  acting 
upon  them  now,  as  if  they  felt  and  were  con- 
scious of  the  good  sense  of  these  precepts  ?  I 
speak  not  at  present,  of  the  divine  authority  of 
Christ;  but  are  his  precepts  admitted  and 
obeyed  by  his  professed  followers  as  if  they  felt 
even  the  good  sense  of  those  precepts  ?  Assuredly 
not :  human  nature  possesses  a  decided  hostiUty 
towards  such  precepts ;  we  admit  them,  indeed, 
in  theory,  but  we  act  in  opposition  to  them. 
We  are  all  ready  to  say,  we  approve  of  meek- 
ness, and  think  it  ought  to  be  practised  :  but  we 
cannot,  and  will  not,  practise  it  towards  any 
section  of  men  to  whom  we  may  be  opposed : 
at  least  we  can  readily  perceive  that  our  oppo- 
nents do  not  practise  it  towards  us.  Now,  this 
is  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose ;  for  that 
section  of  men  exhibit,  by  our  own  confession, 
what  the  feelings  of  human  nature  are.  If  the 
love  of  Christ  has  constrained  you  to  act  and 
think  differently,  you  at  least  feel  that  those 
who  are  not  actuated  by  the  love  of  Christ,  still 
exhibit  hatred  and  malice,  though  they  may 
profess  to  be  followers  of  Him  who  inculcated 
peacefulness  and  meekness  of  character. 
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These  virtues,  then,  you  must  perceive,  are 
not  congenial  to  human  nature  now,  and  they 
were  as  little  congenial  when  our  Saviour  first 
began  to  inculcate  them. 

How  did  it  happen,  then,  that  men  were 
brought  to  acknowledge  the  truth  and  divine 
original  of  a  religion  to  whose  precepts  they 
were  thus  actually  opposed  ? 

It  was  the  inculcation  of  such  precepts  and 
his  practice  of  them,  that  was  calculated  to 
render  our  Saviour's  own  preaching  and  person 
unpopular.  But  his  religion  had  still  more  to 
contend  against,  after  He  departed  from  this 
world.  The  fact  of  his  death,  and  the  doc- 
trines founded  on  his  death,  as  preached  and 
unfolded  by  the  Apostles,  were  calculated  to 
excite  the  very  scorn  and  derision  of  human 
nature. 

First,  consider  the  fact  of  his  death.  He 
assumed  to  be  the  beloved  Son  of  God ;  and 
yet  his  enemies  were  allowed  apparently  to 
triumph  over  Him.  It  requires  some  exertion 
of  thought  on  our  part,  to  bring  before  our  view 
the  natural  results  which  were  to  be  expected 
from  such  an  event. 

The  death  of  Christ  is  so  habitually  associated 
by  us  with  thoughts  of  Salvation  and  eternal 
happiness,  that  we  scarcely  can  imagine — at 
least  we  do  not  pause  to  imagine — how  decidedly 
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it  must  have  been  a  stumbling-block  to  the  worid 
at  the  time  it  occurred. 

The  Jews  were  so  fixedly  of  opinion  that 
their  Messiah  was  to  be  a  triumphant  temporal 
king,  that  when  their  expectations  were  found 
futile^  as  far  as  Jesus  was  concerned,  his  pre- 
tensions must  have  been  regarded  with  ridicule, 
in  the  minds  of  such  of  them  as  did  not  become 
his  disciples.  And  though  the  Gentiles  had  had 
no  expectations,  themselves,  of  the  Messiah,  yet 
when  they  heard  the  story  of  the  death  of  Jesus, 
their  feelings  would  not  have  been  different 
Imagine  what  you  would  now  feel,  were  an 
account  to  be  brought  to  you,  that  some  ob- 
scure person  in  a  distant  country,  which  you 
looked  upon  as  barbarian— in  China,  for  instance 
— ^had  assumed  to  be  a  messenger,  of  divine 
authority,  upheld  by  the  power  of  God;  and 
that,  after  all  his  assertions  and  all  his  preaching, 
he  had  been  seized  upon  and  put  to  death  as  a 
malefactor,  disgracefully, — would  you  not  feel 
that  the  sentence  was,  probably,  not  unjust, — 
that  the  pretensions  of  the  man  were  ridiculous, 
— and  that,  at  any  rate,  his  death  was  a  matter  in 
which  you  were  not  concerned,  and  about  which 
you  would  trouble  yourself  no  further  ? 

It  is  said, — and  some  who  have  examined  the 
account  believe  it, — that  the  first  Missionaries, 
who  went   to  China,  thought  it  expedient,  in 
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order  to  remove  a  difficulty,  to  deny  that  Christ 
was  crucified,  and  to  represent  this  as  an  inven-* 
tion  of  the  Jews,  designed  to  cast  a  slur  upon 
Christianity.     We  may  easily  infer  what  must 
have  been   the  feelings  of  the  Gentiles,  with 
regard  to  the  crucified  Jesus.     They  would  have 
wondered,  not  at  his  having  been  put  to  deaths — 
but  at  his  having  ever  attracted  any  notice. 
One  of  the  earliest  heathen  opponents,  indeed, — 
Lucian, — expressly  insults   the   Christians,  for 
their  worshipping  a  crucified  Impostor.     Were 
they  likely,  then,  to  be   convinced    by   mere 
preaching,  that  through  the  very  death  of  this 
despised  individual,  they  were  to  obtain  ever- 
lasting happiness ;— that  his  was  the  name,  and 
"  the  only  name  given  to  men,  through  which 
they  were  to  obtain  eternal  life," — and  that,  for 
the  purpose  of  obeying  Him,  and  securing  the 
protection   of  one   who  had  not  been  able  tQ 
protect  himself,  they  should,  not  only  give  up 
the  worship  of  those  gods  who  were  identified 
with   their  institutions,  but  should  also  resign 
the  pleasures    in   which   they    delighted,    and 
subject  themselves  to  restraints  directly  opposed 
to  all  their  notions  of  happiness  ?     Assuredly,  all 
this  would  have  appeared  to  them  preposterous. 
Even  if  their  reason  had  convinced  them  that 
the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christ  were  true 
and  useful,  still  his  having  been  put  to  an  igno- 
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minious  death,  would  have  stopped  all  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  having  had  divine  authority; 
his  system,  so  far  as  they  approved  it,  would 
have  been  no  more  to  them  than  the  philosophy 
of  Socrates  or  of  Plato; — that  is,  they  might 
theoretically  admire  parts  of  it,  and  discard  the 
rest,  and  feel  themselves  at  perfect  liberty,  in 
practice,  to  disregard  the  whole.  But  the  fact, 
that  a  Crucified  Malefistctor  claimed  to  have 
come  from  Grod,  would  give  them  an  excuse  for 
even  ridiculing  the  self-denying  precepts,  which 
they  were,  as  human  beings,  &r  from  having 
any  inclination  to  obey. 

We  no  longer  associate  scorn  with  the  death 
of  Christ;  but  we  find  no  natural  propensity 
within  ourselves  to  submit  to,  and  act  upon  the 
self-denying  doctrines  of  his  Cross :  we  admit 
the  authority  of  Christ,  yet  we  too  frequently 
trample  upon  his  doctrines,  because  they  are 
uncongenial  to  our  hearts; — those  doctrines 
were  not  less  uncongenial  to  the  men  of 
old ;  while  they  had  this  additional  reason  for 
rejecting  them — that  they  did  not  admit  his 
authority. 

11.  But  let  us  now  attend  briefly  to  the  means 
which  he  employed  for  getting  these  uncongenial 
doctrines  and  precepts  received  into  the  minds 
of  men : — I  speak  of  the  human  means — the 
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means  which  infidels  assert  to  have  been  the 
only  means  used  for  this  purpose. 

He  collected  a  few  fishermen  of  Galilee — men 
of  the  lowest  class  of  the  people, — ^poor,  ignorant, 
unacquainted  with  the  world, — men  who,  before 
they  undertook  this  extraordinary  office,  had 
been  obliged  to  labour  for  their  daily  bread,  and 
who  probably  had  never  dared  to  open  their 
mouths  in  the  presence  of  those  above  them. 

We  are  apt  to  attend  but  carelessly  to  state- 
ments  with  which  our  ears  are  familiar.  We 
call  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  Apostles  ; 
and  this  is  a  name  of  dignity, — apt  to  conceal 
from  us  the  remembrance  that  those  same 
Apostles  wer^  poor,  and  uneducated,  and  toil- 
worn  fishermen*  I  know  this  to  be  the  case : 
I  was  once  accidentally  on  the  sea-shore  with  a 
party  of  friends ;  and  we  were  observing  some 
fishermen  labouring  at  their  nets.  I  pointed  out 
one  of  them  to  the  notice  of  those  with  me, — 
saying — ''  there  is  such  a  man  as  the  Apostle 
Peter  was."  The  younger  persons  present 
started  with  amazement,  and  expressed  their 
conviction  that  it  was  impossible ;  for,  that  such 
a  man  as  thatj  could  not  think  of  preaching  to 
any  one.  The  feeling  was  very  natural.  For, 
the  fact  of  their  having  been  mere  fishermen,  is 
lost  sight  of,  in  the  dignity  which  we  attach  to 
the  name  "  Apostle."     But  let  us  endeavour  to 
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realize  the  fact  in  our  minds  by  dwelling  on  it. 
The  fishermen  of  former  days  were  not  more 
enlightened  than  those  of  the  same  laborious 
employment  now.  Let  us  imagine,  then,  a  few 
of  them  combining  together  to  alter  the  reU- 
gious  sentiments  of  their  countrymen — to  teach 
doctrines  which  had  never  before  been  heard 
of — to  inculcate  precepts  distasteful  and  re- 
pugnant to  selfishness  and  the  natural  love 
of  pleasure. 

Would  there  be  any  probability  of  their  suc- 
cess ?  Would  you  be  inclined  to  Usten  to  their 
instructions,  and  to  alter  the  whole  course  of 
your  thoughts  and  practice  at  their  bidding? 
But  you  must  go  &rther  than  this; — Suppose 
you  heard  of  their  combining  not  only  to  alter 
the  opinions  of  their  own  countrymen,  (whose 
language  they  knew,  as  such  men  might  be 
supposed  to  know  it,)  but  combining  to  go  into 
the  most  civilized  nations  of  the  globe — to 
France,  and  Germany,  and  Italy — without  money 
or  fiiends  or  influence — without  ever  having  had 
means  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  various 
languages ; — for  the  purpose  of  changing  all  the 
admitted  opinions,  and  gaining  converts  to  a 
scheme  of  doctrine,  which  they  had  previously 
formed  amongst  themselves.  The  slightest  re- 
flection will  convince  us  of  the  total  impracti- 
cability of  such  a  plan,  when  thus  brought  home 
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to  ourselves.  It  is,  indeed,  so  glaringly  imprac- 
ticable, that  we  can  scarcely  conceive  such  an 
extravagance  could  ever  enter  into  the  mind  of 
any  one  ;  we  can  have  no  doubt,  however,  that 
any  such  attempt  would  be  sure  of  the  most 
miserable  failure. 

Now,  infidels  will  tell  you,  contrary  to  your 
common  sense,  that  such  a  scheme  as  this  was 
successful  in  former  times.  For  they  do  not 
pretend  that  any  other  human  means  were 
employed,  except  such  as  I  have  adverted  to. 
They  acknowledge  that  the  early  Christians 
neither  used,  nor  seem  to  have  wished  to  use^ 
the  sword,  for  the  advancement  of  their  tenets. 
The  early  Christians  were  themselves  perse- 
cuted,— yet  they  not  only  persevered,  but  were 
successful — successful  in  making  converts,  though 
each  convert  knew  that  his  mere  conversion 
would  expose  him  at  once  to  a  separation  from 
his  kindred,  alienation  from  their  affections, — and 
even  to  imprisonment  and  a  painful  death. 

Was  there  a  general  madness  over  the  minds 
of  men  at  that  time,  so  that  a  few  illiterate 
labourers  should  form  such  a  design,  and  that 
others,  in  countless  multitudes,  should  be  deluded 
into  the  support  of  it  ?  Such  is  the  alternative 
which  infidels  would  force  you  to  adopt,  when 
they  tell  you  that  Christianity  did  not  emanate 
from   God.     Either  the  men   of  that  day,  in 
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every  nation  of  the  civilized  world,  must  have 
been  mad ;  or  the  account  of  the  matter,  which 
the  Evangelists  have  given^  must  be  true, — 
namely^  that  the  Apostles  were  supematurally 
supported,  and  were  empowered  to  work  miracles 
in  attestation  of  their  mission.  "  <jrod  chose 
"the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound 
"  the  wise,  and  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to 
"confound  the  things  which  are  mighty;  and 
"  base  things  of  the  world,  and  things  which  are 
"despised;  yea,  and  things  which  are  not,  to 
**  bring  to  nought  the  things  that  are  ;  that  ne 
"  flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence.''  Is  not  this 
an  exact  description  of  the  facts  ?  The  human 
means  employed  were  too  despicable  to  ha^e 
succeeded:  and  it  is  not  pretended  that  they 
did  succeed.  The  account  given  is  this — "  The 
"  word  that  at  the  first  began  to  be  spoken  by 
"  the  Lord,  was  confirmed  unto  us  by  them  that 
"  heard  Him,  God  bearing  them  witness,  both  with 
"  signs  and  wonders  and  with  divers  miracles  and 
"  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  according  to  his  own 
"  will." — It  was  not  the  human,  but  the  super- 
natural means  employed,  which  were  successful, 
— the  miracles  which  God  worked,  and  the 
influence  which  God  exerted. 

The  more  we  deliberate  on  the  early  circum- 
stances of  -Christianity,  the  more  strongly  shall 
we  be  persuaded,  that  it  is  contrary  to  common 
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sense  to  suppose  that  its  success  could  have  been 
owing  to  anything  but  miracles. 

If  you  look  to  the  early  part  of  the  1st  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  you  will  perceive  that  I  have 
been  endeavouring  to  convince  your  reason  that 
the  account  actually  given  there,  must  be,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  true:  ^'Christ  Crucified **  is 
isaid  to  have  been  ''to  the  Jews  a  stumbling- 
block,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness."  And  this 
state  of  mind  is  not  said  to  have  been  overcome 
by  the  influence  of  extraordinary  talents,  or  by 
any  of  those  means  to  which  human  Beings  are 
apt  to  yield.  "  My  speech  and  my  preaching,* 
said  the  Apostle  Paul,  ^'  was  not  with  enticing 
words  of  man's  wisdom  *' — (indeed  we  can  judge 
now  that  this  was  so;  for,  Paul's  recorded 
speeches  and  writings  are  very  far  from  being 
equal,  as  compositions,  to  the  splendid  produc- 
tions to  which  the  Heathens  were  accustomed) — 
*'  My  speech  and  my  preaching  were  not  with 
"  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,  but  in  demon- 
"  stration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power ;  that  your 
"  faith  should  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  man 
"  but  in  the  power  of  God :" — what  we  have 
relied  on  is — not  our  preaching, — not  our  power 
of  persuasion, — these  would  have  been  weak  and 
powerless ;  but  God  proved  our  Commission  by 
the  demonstration  of  his  own  power;  bearing 
witness  to  us  by  signs  and  wonders,  by  miracles 
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Cfaristianitj  bf  what  nuv*  be  CRaaed  a  i«ks 
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be  convinced  that  dier  were  worked,  as  fuSr, 
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You  win  pcfceire  that  I  am  now  aDoding  to  the 
prophecies  concerning  Christ  and  his  religion^ 
which  may  deserredly  be  calkd  permanent 
miracles^  subjected  for  ever,  I  would  almost  say, 
to  the  senses  of  mankind.  Because  it  is  as 
certain  a  matter  of  &ct  that  these  prophecies, 
and  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  did  exist 
for  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  as  it  is 
certain  that  the  works  of  Homer  or  of  Hesioil 
80  existed.  Now  these  prophecies  distinctly 
announce  that  at  a  future  age  of  the  world  a 
new  religion  was  to  proceed  out  of  Judaea,  and 
gradually  to  supersede  the  established  religions  of 
the  world ;  that  this  religion  was  to  emanate, — 
not  from  a  combined  people— but,  from  a  single 
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mind; — not  from  one  who  was  to  attract  the 
support  of  men  of  power  and  influence,  but  who 
was  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  their  determined  enmity. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  these  prophecies  did 
exist  for  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christy 
and  that  they  have  been  Ailfilled ;  although  they 
were  not  understood  till  after  their  fulfilment 

If  any  one  denies  that  miracles  were  worked 
by  our  Samour  and  his  Apostles,  I  admit  we  can 
only  reason  with  him  on  the  matter ; — we  cannot 
actually  shew  him  Lazarus  walking  from  his 
grave  at  the  bidding  of  Christ.  But  we  can 
submit  these  other  miracles— the  prophecies  and 
their  fulfilment,  to  his  closest  and  most  direct 
inspection.  These  are  facts,^  not  of  a  trantttory, 
but  of  a  permanent  character;  so  that  unless 
the  history  of  the  world  shall  have  been  for- 
gotten, and  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  general  literature  of  mankind,  annihi- 
lated, it  cannot  be  denied  that  miracles  were 
actually  worked  with  reference  to  Christ  and 
his  religion. 

We  have  been  celebrating,  this  day,  the  first 
coming  of  that  Saviour  to  whom  these  prophecies 
point.  It  is  assuredly  a  festival  of  religious  joy ; 
because  it  was  the  announcement  of  peace  and 
good-will  towards  man,  on  the  part  of  our  great 
Creator.  Too  often,  however,  are  religion  and 
gratitude   and   duty  forgotten  in  our  mode  of 
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It  is,  to  8(HBe  who  call  tbemsdves 
ChiislTMifs,  m  season  of  reckless  frivolity  and 
mtemfcate  pleasure.    How  can  they  thus  trifle 
widi  God  and  with  Eternity  ?    Can  you  suppose 
that  wlien  God  thus  inteiines  in  the  conceros 
ef  flMSD,   it  can  be  m  matter  of  indifference 
whedier  joa  attend  to  his  communications  or 
not; — that,  when  the  Son  of  God  has  taken 
your  nature  upaa  Him,  and  died  to  obtain  for^ 
gireness  fix*  you^  yet  it  may  be  <^  no  consequence 
nhetiier  you  sedc  that  foi^veness  or  not !    You 
lAo  befieTe  in  Christ,  can  you  for  a  moment 
»uppuae  that  it  is  a  matt^  of  no  importance, 
whether  you  live  as  Christ  would  have  you  live, 
and  think  as  Christ  would  have  you  think,— or 
iHiether  you  go  on  as  if  He  had  not  come  and 
^K^en  to  you  ?    No^  you  cannot  think  this,  for 
it  would  be  contrary  to  your  common  sense. 
It  would  be  contrary  to  your  common  sense  to 
suppose  that  this  great  agency  of  God  could  be 
thus  worthless  and  empty  of  all  results.     It  is 
not  from  any  exercise  of  judgment  that  you  are 
thus   careless, — ^but  the  reverse;  it  is  because 
you  do  not  consult  your  judgments.     Is  there 
not  enough  to  awaken  you  to  consideration^  in 
this  one  announcement,   that  He  whose   first 
coming  you   celebrate   this   day,  perhaps  with 
thoughtless  merriment,  shall  come  hereafter  to 
you,  not  in  the  character  of  a  Saviour,  but,  of 
Judge, — not  to  present  you  with  means  of  grace,    ^^^ 
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but,  to  pronounce  whether  you  have  used  them, 
and  benefited  by  them  ? 

We  do  not  call  upon  you,  not  to  indulge  in 
feelings  of  joy ;  far  otherwise :  but  let  it  be  that 
joy  which  is  consistent  with  the  remembrance 
that  **  God  hath  appointed  a  day  in  the  which 
"  He  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness,  by 
*'  that  Man  whom  He  hath  ordained,  whereof  He 
''  hath  given  us  assurance,  in  that  He  hath  raised 
*'  Him  from  the  dead.'* 

O,  let  this  remembrance  be  present  to  the 
mind  of  each  of  us>  this  day,  who  partake  in  that 
sacred  rite  which  was  instituted  by  our  Blessed 
Saviour,  under  circumstance  how  different 
from  those  which  now  engage  our  attention, — 
when  he  became  "  a  Man  of  Sorrows  and 
acquainted  with  grief  I*'  Let  the  songs  of  Angels, 
and  the  proclamation  of  glory  to  God  in  the 
highest  and  of  peace  and  good-will  towards 
mankind,  be  joined  in  your  remembrance  with 
the  agonies  of  Gethsemane,  and  you  will  make 
a  real  application  for  mercy,  and  aid,  and  salvar- 
tion,  to  Him  who  '*  gave  himself  for  you,  the  just 
for  the  unjust,  that  He  might  bring  you  to  God.** 


Now  unto  Him  who  is  able  to  do  exceeding 
abundantly  above  all  that  we  ask  or  think,  our 
'^  all- wise  God  and  Saviour,  be  glory  and  honour 
"  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever."    Amen. 


SERMON   IV. 


THE  RIGHTEOUSNESS  WHICH  IS  OF  THE  LAW,  AND 
THE  RIGHTEOUSNESS  WHICH  IS  THROUGH  FAITH,. 
COMPARED. 


Phil.  UL  8—10. 

Tea  daubtIe$Sy  and  I  count  all  things  but  lost  for  the  exceU 
kmof  of  ike  knowledge  of  Christ  Jeeus  my  Lord;  for 
whom  I  have  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things,  and  do  count 
them  hut  dung,  that  I  may  win  Christy  and  he  found  in 
him,  not  having  mine  own  righteousness,  which  is  oftJie 
law,  but  that  which  is  through  the  faith  of  Christ,  the 
righteousness  which  is  of  Ood  hy  faith :  tfiat  I  may  know 
him,  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection,  and  the  fellowship 
of  his  sufferings,  being  m/ide  conformable  unto  his  death. 

This  portion  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  should 
receive  from  us  the  most  attentive  consideration, 
both  on  account  of  the  important  subject  to 
which  it  relates,  and  also  because  it  furnishes 
a  very  distinct  explanation  of  the  meaning  which 
he  attaches  to  certain  expressions  occurring 
very  frequently  in  his  writings.     In  general  he 
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does  not  explain  these  expressions,  because  he 
employed  them  in  the  sense  in  which  they  were 
commonly  understood  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote ;  but  all  words  expressing  moral  ideas  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  have  their  exact  meaning 
altered  according  to  the  feeling  of  the  day ;  so 
that  what  is  plain  to  one  age,  frequently  requires 
careAil  explanation  to  make  it  intelligible,  or 
prevent  its  being  positively  misunderstood,  by 
people  of  other  times.  Any  passage,  therefore, 
in  which  the  Apostle  explains  accurately  the 
meaning  of  words  which  he  employs  constantly, 
is  peculiarly  valuable  to  us. 

It  is  on  this  account  I  would  ask  you  to  give 
an  especial  consideration  to  this  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture; for  it  will  furnish  you  with  a  very  fiill 
explanation  of  important  words  which  the 
Apostle  is  in  the  habit  of  employing.  He  fre- 
quently speaks  of  that  which  he  calls  **  his  awn 
righteousness  which  is  of  the  Law/'  and  of  that 
*'  righteotuness  which  is  throtigh  the  faith  of  Christ 
— the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith.** 
These  two  things  he  here  contrasts  together, 
and  rejects  the  one,  in  order  that  he  may  fully 
embrace  the  other.  It  is,  of  course,  of  great 
importance  that  you  should  accurately  know 
what  it  is  he  thus  rejects  as  wholly  useless  to 
salvation,  and  what  it  is  he  embraces  in  order 
that  he  may  be  saved. 
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dmk  of  uir  T«i  C«nK 

;  aoi  haam  Tobt  psn  «if  t^  Lvir 

mw  mpoomoHC    Wmvi 

?  €f  tike  hsm^^  wt  tik^  it 
fir  paiiril  tkit  be  ■»■■£  Ms  am  obe&ttw^ — 
hk  camfSamte  mUtt  tkr  wmanl  kns  of  G<id; 
ad  die  ApcMtle  tken  is  uadentood  »  if  he  ¥WI« 
faiJuiEiig  tUs  OB  Us  hfromiiMr  «  Chiistiiiii^ 
Tlie  oontFHDed  expressioii,  *'lAr  rii^MMMm 
wUdk  is  sf  God  ikromgi  fitiihT  is  of  coursa^"  coii« 
dnded  then  to  be  a  rigiieomfmeft  wkicJk  is  yifiTi^ 
Adimeifrom  cmr  mural  oieJiemte  to  kis  commomh% 

I  shall  say  nothing  at  present  concerning  any 
dangeroos  impressions  which  such  an  inter|>reta« 
tion  may  be  calculated  to  produce;  because  it 
win  be  soffident  to  shew  that  it  is  not  tho 
meaning  of  the  Apostle. 

That  he  does  not  mean  moral  obedionci\  by 
''the  righteousness  of  the  Law/'  would  bo 
evident  from  this  alone ; — in  the  sixtli  vorHct  lu« 
spe^d^s  of  himself  as  '*  blameless  touclnug  tlio 
righteousness  which  is  of  the  Law/' — us  blamelesHi 
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too^  not  since  he  became  a  Christian,  but,  before 
he  was  a  Christian.  If  he  was  speaking  of 
moral  obedience,  this  would  be  strong  language 
to  employ,  even  of  a  person  who  was  under  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  of  course  it 
was  wholly  inapplicable  to  an  unconverted  Jew ; 
and,  so  far  was  the  Apostle  from  speaking  in  any 
such  terms  of  his  former  moral  conduct,  that, 
on  the  contrary,  he  calls  himself,  when  he  looked 
back  on  his  past  life,  '*  the  chief  of  sinners," 
because  he  had  *'  persecuted  the  Church  of  Grod.** 
And  you  will  obser^'e  that  he  does  not  say  he 
thought  himself  blameless  at  that  time,  but  that 
he  was  blameless.  If  any  one  were  to  say  of 
himself  now,  that  he  was  blameless  as  respects 
obedience  to  the  moral  laws  of  God,  you  would 
say  of  such  a  man  that  he  was  arrogant  and 
ignorant,  both  of  himself  and  of  what  God  re- 
quires,— that  he  was  plainly  "  trusting  in  himself 
that  he  was  righteous,"  and  that  he  neither  knew, 
nor  felt,  the  Gospel.  Now  this  was  evidently 
the  very  reverse  of  St.  Paul's  character  in  all 
respects.  You  must  conclude,  therefore,  that 
he  used  the  words  in  question,  in  some  different 
sense.  From  his  saying  of  himself  (of  himself, 
too,  while  he  was  still  a  Jew,  and  actually 
opposing  the  religion  of  Christ,)  that  he  was 
**  blameless  with  respect  to  the  righteousness 
which  is  of  the  Law,"  we  are  forced  at  once  to 
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the  conclusion  that  he  was  not  at  all  speaking 
of  his  moral  chanurter  or  attaimnents,  but  of 
something  totallj  different,  which  the  Jews  were 
in  the  habit  of  nnderstandii^  by  this  expression. 
This,  however,  is  not  left  as  a  mere  matter 
of  inference,  (though  the  mference  cannot  be 
avoided,)  for  the  Apostle  has  distincthr  and  ex- 
pressly  told  us  what  he  did  mean ;  and  it  is  only 
by  a  very  careless  reading  of  the  whole  passage, 
that  yon  can  escape  the  real  meaning.  And  it 
is  to  this  I  wish  now  to  direct  voor  attention. 

Read  from  the  third  verse  of  the  chapter; — 
^  We  are  the  circumcision"'  (that  is,  he  means, 
the  true  people  of  Crod)  ^  which  worship  God  in 
''  the  spirit,  and  rejoice  in  Christ  Jesos,  and  have 
^  no  confidence  in  the  flesh."  Observe  tfat^  ex- 
pression, — '*  confidence  in  the  JUthT  Now,  o^>^ 
dience  to  moral  duties  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
lOtt/,  not  to  the  body :  ^  Though  I  migfat  al.vo 
have  confidence  in  the  flesh,"  <^that  is,  I  might 
as  fiilly  as  any  other  Jew — any  other  person  of 
the  literal  circumcision,)  ^  I  discard  such  grounds 
of  confidence,  however,  though  I  possess  them ; 
because  I  know  them  to  be  useless."  ''  If  any 
''other  man  thinketh  that  he  hath  whereof  he 
"might  trust  in  the  flesh,  I  more."  He  then 
describes  what  these  grounds  were :  '*  Circum- 
cised the  eighth  day, — of  the  stock  of  Israel, — 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, — an  Hebrew  of  the 
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**  Hebrews/'  (that  is^  of  pure  Israelitish  descent, 
without  apy  mixture  from  Dther  nations^) — *'  as 

touching  the  law,  a  Pharisee, — ^concerning  zeal, 

persecuting  the  church." 

Such  were  his  grounds  of  confidence  in  the 
flesh.  He  mentions  distinctly,  the  purity  of  his 
descent  from  Abraham,  and  the  strictness  with 
which  he  complied  with  the  oeremonial  laws  of 
Moses ;  he  says  nothing  whatsoever  concerning 
the  moral  laws,  except  that  he  alludes  to  his 
own  disohedhence  in  this  respect,  inasmuch  as  he 
calls  hknself  **  a  persecutor/'  All  this  is  what 
he  meant  when  he  speaks  of  himself  as  having 
been  ^  blameless  touching  the  righteousness 
which  is  in  the  Law."  He  enumerates  as  be- 
longing to  this  expression,  various  external 
things  belonging  to  the  body,  rather  than  to  the 
soul^ — matters,  too,  which  could  be  as  fully  pos- 
sessed by  the  worst  man  on  earth,  as  by  the 
most  correct  in  conduct.  These  are  the  things 
which  he  speaks  of  himself  as  having  trusted  in 
for  salvation,  and  which,  he  was  well  aware,  the 
Jews  were  trusting  to  for  salvation. 

And  all  this  he  now  discarded — ^he  ceased  to 
place  any  confidence  in,  when  he  received  that 
higher  instruction  which  Christ  conferred  on 
him.  All  these  things  he  now  flung  away  as 
dross,  that  he  might  win  Christ.  Now,  he 
never  regarded  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
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God  as  dross :  this  would  be  totally  opposed  to 
an  his  exhortations  to  us :  on  the  contrary^  he 
prised  this  obedience  more  fidly^  and  practised 
it  mare  faithfully,  when  he  ceased  to  place  con- 
fidence in  the  flesh — in  descent  from  Abraham^ 
and  in  circumcision,  and  was  now  ''  led  by  the 
Spirit  of  XSod.'' 

You  perceivei,  therefore,  iully  what  was  the 
meaning  of  the  Apostle.  The  righteousness  of 
the  Law  which  he  is  speaking  of,  was  p^ectly 
attamable, — ^was.,  in  &Lct,  fully  possessed  by  him ; 
hot  was  wholly  useless  with  reference  to  sal- 
vation :  whereas  those  who  think  he  is  speaking 
rf  moral  obedience,  would  admit  this  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  salvation  if  fully  attained, — useful,  but 
Qot  attainable  by  human  beings. 

The  truth  is,  that  while  the  Jewish  law  con- 
sisted both  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  besides 
these,  of  certain  moral  commandments,  the  latter 
were  scarcely  ever  thought  of  by  the  Jews  when 
they  spoke  of  their  own  Law.  Perhaps,  one 
reason  of  this  might  be,  that  as  they  were  aware 
that  even  the  Heathen  Legislators  prescribed 
moral  commandments  to  their  subjects,  so  they 
did  not  consider  these  as  any  distinctive  marks 
of  their  nation.  They  prided  themselves  on 
being  a  peculiar  people,  distinguished  from  all 
other  nations ;  and  they  were  fond  of  dwelling 
upon  those  things  which  formed  the  distinction 
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between  them  and  others, — namely,  their  descent 
from  Abraham,  and  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
which  belonged  to  the  Dispensation  of  Moses. 
A  more  important  reason,  however,  for.  their 
averting  their  eyes  from  moral  duties,  was,  of 
course,  that  disinclination  to  comply  with  them, 
which  belongs  to  human  nature.  The  nation  of 
the  Jews  seems  to  have  been  very  much  of  the 
character  of  those  whom  we  would  call  for^ 
malists.  You  know  that  there  are,  amongst  our- 
selves, persons  who  pay  more  or  less  attention 
to  external  compliances,  but  are  comparatively 
careless  of  the  real  moral  duties,  or  of  the 
spirit  of  religion.  Thus,  some  will  fast  on  par- 
ticular days,  but  will  not  keep  themselves  sober. 
Others  again  will  spend  Sunday  in  frivolous 
idleness — ^in  useless  gossiping,  or  in  censorious 
conversation,  while  they  careftdly  abstain  from 
things  far  more  innocent.  These  persons  do 
not  deny  that  there  are  moral  commandments ; 
they  seldom,  however,  think  of  them  ;  but  act  as 
if  they  thought  that  the  observance  of  cere- 
monies was  all  that  was  really  expected  by 
their  Judge,  with  reference  to  salvation.  The 
righteousness  upon  which  they  value  themselves, 
exactly  corresponds  with  what  the  Apostle  calls 
"  the  righteousness  which  is  of  the  Law ;"  and, 
of  course,  any  of  us  who  are  in  this  condition, 
are  at  least  as  remote  from  the  salvation  which 
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is  by  Christ,  as  the  unconverted  Jews  were. 
But  what  I  wish  you  now  particularly  to  re- 
member, because  it  will  help  you  to  understand 
the  addresses  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Jews^  is,  that 
the  nation,  generally  speaking,  seem  to  be  very 
exactly  described  by  the  term  formalists.  Indi- 
vidual Jews,  of  course,  varied  amongst  them- 
selves. The  Pharisees,  as  a  class,  seem  to  have 
been  very  much  what  we  call,  in  modern  lan- 
guage, devotees, — that  is,  persons  devoted  to  the 
external  observances  of  religion,  but  very  little 
mindful  of  the  spirit  or  practice  of  it.  Not  that 
they  are  ignorant  that  God  has  prescribed  moral 
duties  ;  they  will  admit  that  He  has,  if  you  speak 
of  it  to  them ;  but  these  do  not  occupy  their 
thoughts,  nor  attract  their  observance.  This  was 
the  condition  of  mind  in  which  the  Jews,  but 
especially  their  leading  sect — the  Pharisees,  were. 
Now,  when  Paul  speaks  to  them  of  the  moral 
obedience  which  they  neglected,  he  never  seeks 
to  lessen  the  importance  of  this  in  their  esti- 
mation ;  on  the  contrary,  he  tells  them,  that,  on 
account  of  that  very  neglect,  they  are  not  in  the 
path  of  salvation  ;  and  he  frequently  assures 
them,  not  that  Christ  was  to  take  away  the 
necessity  of  obedience,  but  that  He  was,  by  his 
Spirit,  to  confer  on  all  his  disciples  an  ability  to 
obey,  which,  by  nature,  as  unassisted  human 
beings,  they  did  not  possess.     *'  What  the  Law 
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could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the 
flesh," — (that  is,  secure  obedience,) — *'  Grod, 
sending  his  only  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinfiit 
flesh,  and  for  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh, 
that  the  righteousness  of  the  Law  might  be  fid- 
filled  in  us,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh  but 
after  the  Spirit/'  Here  he  is  certainly  speaking 
of  the  righteous  requirements*  of  the  Law,— of 
what  we  would  call  moral  obedience ;  and  yon 
observe,  that  so  far  is  he  from  flinging  it  away  as 
dross,  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  represents  it  as 
the  permanent — the  important  effect  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  upon  the  hearts  of  ail  his 
disciples. 

But  when  he  is  speaking  to  them  of  that 
which  they  really  trusted  in,  namely,  the  ob- 
servance of  rites  and  ceremonies,  these  he  always 
represents  as  carnal  ordinances,  useless  to  their 
salvation,  because  never  intended  for  such  a 
purpose,  and  positively  pernicious,  if  looked  to 
by  them  as  conditions  of  salvation.  These  he 
flings  away  as  dross,  in  order  that  he  might  win 
Christ,  and  be  found  in  Him,  not  having  those 
things  which  he  calls  *'  his  own  righteousness, 
"  which  is  of  the  Law,"  but  *'  that  which  is 
'*  through  the  faith  of  Christ, — the  righteous- 
*'  ness  which  is  of  God  by  faith." 

Now,   the  great   business    of  the    Christian, 

ciKaitofta, — not  ctKatoervyrf. 
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plainly,  is,  to  understand  fully  this  righteousness 
of  God,  in  order  that  he  may  attain  to  it,  and 
thus  win  Christ,  and  be  found  in  Him  ;  and,  on 
the  next  occasion  of  my  addressing  you,  I  hope 
to  dwell    on  it  more  particularly.     It  is  too 
important  to  be  allowed  to  occupy  merely  a 
portion  of  the  time  during  which  I  can  reason- 
ably hope  to  retain  your  attention.     What  I 
chiefly  aim  at  to-day  is;  to  remove  a  misappre- 
hension  which  would  greatly  interfere  with  a 
just  conception  of  it.     You  perceive,  however, 
that    this    righteousness    of   God,    which    the 
Apostle  exhorts  you  to  seek,  is  not  opposed  by 
him  to  moral  duty ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  itself 
the  first  moral  duty  towards  our  God  and  Saviour, 
and  is  the  spring  and  fountain  of  all  the  rest 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  however,  that  it  is  time 
thrown  away,  to  point  out  to  Christians  the 
mistakes  under  which  the  Jews  laboured.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  not  time  thrown  away,  to 
explain,  or  seek  to  understand,  the  just  meaning 
of  the  Scriptures.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  be 
assured  that  the  same  kind  of  errors  which  were 
committed  by  human  beings  of  one  age,  are 
Kkely  to  be  committed  by  human  beings  of 
every  other  age.  The  particular  form  oli  the 
error  may  change;  but,  as  the  disposition  re- 
mains the  same,  the  same  kind  of  error  is  likely 
to  recur.     And  this  is  quite  true  of  the  Jewish 
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errors  of  which  we  have  been  this  day  speaking- 
Consider  them  a  httle : — 

They  supposed  that,  because  they  were  de- 
scended from  Abraham,  and  were  received 
into  the  Jewish  Church  in  infancy,  they  were 
secure  of  the  favour  of  their  God.  Now  these 
things  were  certainly  blessings  to  them.  They 
were  privileges  undoubtedly  designed  as  such, 
and  of  which  they  might  have  made  a  good  use, 
— privileges,  conferred  on  them  by  the  grace  of 
God,  and  not  conferred  on  others.  They  were 
right  in  valuing  these  privileges,  but  wrong  in 
trusting  to  them.  They  should  have  valued 
them  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
given,  but  not  have  sought  to  make  them  answer 
a  purpose  for  which  they  were  not  designed. 
They  were  designed  to  lead  them  to  God,  not 
to  render  them  careless  in  his  real  service. 
They  were  not  to  be  substitutes  for  that  which 
God  most  values — a  healthful  and  spiritual  con- 
dition of  the  inward  soul. 

But,  is  there  nothing  corresponding  to  this 
error  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  ? 
Is  there  nothing  corresponding  to  it  amongst 
ourselves  ?  Alas !  how  many  are  there  who 
never  seriously  think  whether  they  are  Chris- 
tians or  not,  but  who  take  this  for  granted, 
because  they  were  born  of  Christian  parents, 
and  were  received  in  their  infancy  as  members 
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of  the  Christian  Church.    These  are  undoubtedly 
great  and  important  privileges,  for  which  you 
have  full  reason  to  be  thankful  to  the  goodness 
of  Grod.     It  has  proceeded  entirely  to  you  from 
his  own  good  will,  that  you  have  been  thus  cir* 
cumstanced,  instead  of  having  been  bom  amongst 
heathen  nations.     But,  if  you  turn  this  grace  of 
God  into  a  ground  of  careless  security,  you  are 
committing  exactly  the  same  error  as  the  Jews. 
"  Think  not  to  say  within  yourselves.  We  have 
Abraham  to  our  father,*"  and.  Think  not  to  say 
within  yourselves.  We  have  Christians  for  our 
parents,  are  admonitions  precisely  of  the  same 
nature.     The  ground  of  confidence  in  both  cases, 
is  exactly  the  same, — equally  frivolous, — equally 
unworthy  of  the  character  of  Him  who  is  our 
God  and  Saviour.     Would  that  we  could  say, 
that  there  was  no  such  false  ground  of  confidence 
entertained  amongst  the  professing  disciples  of 
Christ !  but  it  is  far  from  being  so.     How  many 
are  there  who  could  not  pretend  to  give  you  any 
just  reason  of   the   hope  that  was    in   them! 
They  embrace  nominally  the  religion  of  Christ, 
merely  on  the  same  ground  as  might  have  led 
them  to  embrace  the  religion   of  Mahomet, — 
because  they  were  bom  in  a  country  where  that 
religion  is  professed.     I  need  not  say,  this  is  in 
no  sense  of  the  yford,— faith  :  it  is  a  mere  blind 
submission  to  human   authority.     It  is  not  a 
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condition  in  which  we  should  be  satisfied  to 
remain,  or  to  allow  others  to  remain.  We  should 
examine  ourselves^  why  we  should  be  disciples 
of  Christ ;  and  be  ready  to  impart  '*  the  reasons 
of  the  hope  that  is  in  us/'  to  all  others.  But 
what  I  wish  you  to  observe  now,  is,  that  this  is 
a  sad,  but  true,  description  of  many  professing 
Christians :  yet  if  you  were  to  ask  them.  Are  they 
Christians,  and  do  they  hope  for  heaven  here* 
after  ?  they  would  answer,  yes.  This  is  exactly 
one  of  the  Jewish  errors  to  which  I  have  been 
calling  your  attention  this  day.  Again,  there 
were  many  of  the  Jews  who  were  not  so  entirely 
apathetic  on  the  subject:  they  did  not  trust 
merely  to.  descent,  and  to  reception  into  the 
Jewish  Church  in  their  infancy,  but,  they  added 
on,  for  themselves,  an  attention  also  to  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  in  which  the  Jewish  Law  called 
them  to  participate.  They  offered  their  sacri- 
fices, and  they  were  right  in  doing  so,  because 
these  sacrifices  were  enjoined ;  but  they  neglected 
the  "  weightier  matters  of  the  Law— judgment, 
and  mercy,  and  faith."^  These  things  they 
'*  ought  to  have  done,  but  not  to  leave  the  other 
things  undone."  Yet,  living  in  this  way,  they  had 
no  doubt  of  their  own  salvation.  They  thought 
themselves  specially  the  favourites  of  God, 
although  the  Apostle,  in  speaking  of  them,  said 
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tbat  the  name  of  Grod  was  blasphemed  among 
the  Gentiles   through    their   disobedience.     Is 
there  no  such  error  amongst  ourselves  ?    Alas ! 
is  not  the  reception  of  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  regarded  by  vast  numbers  in  the 
same    erroneous    manner?      This  undoubtedly 
should  be  received  by  the  disciples  of  Christ  in 
ranembrance  of  Him,  according  to  his  own  holy 
institution.     The  Christian  is  no  more  justified 
in  departing  from  this  ordinance,  than  the  Jew 
would  have  been  in  declining  to  engage  in  the 
ceremonies    which    the   Divine   authority   had 
directed.     But  again,  the  Christian  is  at  least  as 
fittle  justified  in  resting  in  this,  or  in  any  ordi- 
nance, as  the  Jew  was  in  resting  in  those  which 
belonged  to  his  communion.     Do  we  not  fre- 
quently find  persons  totally  careless  about  the  re- 
ligion of  their  friends  or  relations  during  the  whole 
period  of  their  health ;  but  when  any  one  of  those 
friends  approaches  the  bed  of  death,  then  are 
they  anxious  to .  obtain  for  him  the  attendance 
of  some  minister,  that  he  may   give  him  the 
Sacrament ;  and  then  all  anxiety  is  at  an  end; 
and,   when   he   dies,   he   is   committed    to   the 
ground  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  his  joyful 
resurrection  ?   The  friends,  too,  who  were  around 
his   death-bed,  disperse   again    to    their   farms, 
their  merehandise,  or  their  pleasures ;  for  they 
feel  that  the    same   security  is   open   to  them 
also, — the  minister  can  be  brought  to  them  also, 
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when  they  are  sure  they  are  about  to  die. 
This  is  all  precisely  similar  to  the  Jewish  error 
which  we  were  considering.  Let  it  not  be 
called,  however,  a  Jendsh  error,  for  it  is  an  error 
belonging,  not  to  any  one  nation  or  age,  but,  to 
human  nature.  It  starts  forth  under  different 
modifications  and  appearances,  but  it  is  the 
same  in  substance.  Sometimes  it  may  be^  not 
an  external  ceremony  which  is  relied  upon,  but 
an  opinion — a  system  of  doctrines.  The  doctrines 
may  be  right  or  may  be  wrong ;  but  if  they  are 
rested  in,  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  go  on,  into 
that  for  which  they  have  been  revealed,  resting 
in  them  is  as  blind  and  fatal  an  error  as  resting 
in  a  ceremony.  It  is  the  very  same  error,  in 
point  of  feet,  assuming  that  form  in  which  it 
is  most  likely  to  deceive  minds  of  some  culti- 
vation, instead  of  the  form  which  is  most  natural 
to  uncivilized  times. 

All  such  grounds  of  confidence  are  vain.  If 
we  would  win  Christ,  and  be  found  in  Him,  we 
^  must  come  to  Him,  that  we  may  receive  from 
Him  the  influences  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  guide 
and  actuate  us.  For  **  if  any  man  hath  not  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his." 

'*  Now  unto  Him  that  is  able  to  do  exceeding 
•'  abundantly  above  all  that  we  ask  or  think — 
''  to  the  only  wise  God  our  Saviour,  be  glory, 
"  honour,  and  power,  for  ever  and  ever."    Amen. 


SERMON  V. 


THE  RIGHTEOUSNESS  WHICH  IS  OF  THE  LAW,  AXD 
THE  RIOHTEOUSNE88  WHICH  IS  THBOCGH  FATTB, 
COMPARED.  

Phel  IIL  8—10. 


Tm  douMets,  and  I  eomU  all  thirngt  hmi  km  far  ike  eaBcd- 
Uncy  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jenu  wty  Lord;  far 
Khom  I  have  suffered  the  lots  of  all  things^  and  do  count 
them  but  dung,  that  I  mag  win  Christ,  and  be  found  in 
him,  not  having  mine  own  righteousness,  which  is  of  the 
law,  but  that  which  is  through  the  faith  of  Christ,  the 
righteousness  which  is  of  God  bg  faith  :  that  I  may  hnow 
him,  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection,  and  the  fellowship 
of  his  sufferings,  being  made  conformable  unto  his  death. 

The  part  of  this  passage  to  which  I  sought  more 
especially  to  direct  your  attention  on  the  last 
day,  was,  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  '*  mine 
own  righteousness,  which  is  of  the  Law."  I  re- 
marked to  you,  that  modern  readers,  if  they  did 
not  attentively  consider  the  context,  might  be 
apt  to  take  it  for  granted  that,  by  this  expres- 
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sion,  the  Apostle  meant  to  denote  his  own  moral 
obedience;  because  the  term  ''righteousness" 
seems  to  us  naturally  to  have  this  significatioD, 
and  also  because^  when  we  speak  of  the  Law, 
our  minds  recur  at  once  to  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, which  we  conceive  to  be  the  leading  part 
of  the  Law,  and  the  only  part  which  retains 
importance  in  our  estimation.  Were  this  the 
meaning  of  the  passage,  we  should  have  the 
Apostle  asserting  that  moral  obedience  was 
dross,  and  that  the  aiming  at  it  was  not  only 
useless,  but  positively  injurious  to  our  prospects 
of  acceptance  with  God :  and  we  should  be  irre- 
sistibly compelled  to  believe,  that  that  which  he 
contrasted  with  this,  namely,  "  the  righteousness 
which  is  of  God  by  faith,"  was  something  quite 
of  a  different  kind, — something  wholly  remote 
from  our  obedience  to  God.  I  did  not,  on  the 
last  Sunday,  nor  do  I  now,  think  it  necessary  to 
enlarge  upon  the  manifest  danger  of  this  opinion, 
because  I  trust  you  will  see  that  such  is  not  the 
meaning  of  the  passage.  You  will  see  this  from 
considering  that,  in  the  6th  verse,  the  Apostle 
speaks  of  himself  as  having  been  "  blameless, 
touching  the  righteousness  which  is  of  the  Law," 
before  even  he  became  a  Christian,  while  he  was 
still  an  unconverted  Jew,  and  actually  a  perse- 
cutor of  the  Church  of  Christ.  This  alone 
would  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  he  was  far  from 
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hairing  any  intention  of  alluding  to  his  moral 
obedience;  but  he  has  put  the  matter  beyond 
all  doubt,  by  explicitly  informing  us  what  he  did 
mean  by  this  expression,  namely,  that  he  was 
circumcised  the  eighth  day ;  was  of  the  stock 
of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  an  Hebrew 
**  of  the  Hebrews,''  that  is,  of  pure  descent  from 
Abraham,  without  foreign  intermixture.     This 
is,  according  to  his  own  explanation,  what  the 
Apostle  meant  to  imply  by  the  term  ''  righteous- 
ness, which  is  of  the  Law.**    This  is  what  he 
once  prided  himself  in,  and  trusted  to,  conceiv- 
ing it  enough   that  he  ''had  Abraham  to  his 
iather,'^  and — as  he  has  expressed  the  same  thing 
again  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (i.  14) — had 
''profited  above  many,  his  equals,  in  his  own 
"  nation,  being  more  exceedingly  zealous  of  the 
**  traditions  of  his  fathers.** 

It  is  very  true  that  the  Law  of  Moses  did 
contain  within  it,  moral  precepts;  yet  these 
were  far  from  being  present  to  the  mind  of 
the  Jew,  when  he  spoke  of  the  Law.  And  this 
is  easily  to  be  accounted  for.  There  was  in  the 
Jew,  as  there  is  in  all  men,  a  disinclination  to 
moral  duties,  and  a  willingness  to  have  some- 
thing else  substituted  in  its  room.  This  is  true 
of  all  men  in  all  ages.  Of  the  Jews,  however, 
it  was  emphatically  true ;  for  they  are  described, 
in  the  Scriptures,  as  a  nation  of  formalists ;  the 
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strictest  sect  among  them^  the  Pharisees^  having 
exactly  the  character  which,  in  modem  language^ 
is  described  by  the  term  devotee,  that  is,  they 
were  persons  very  attentive  to  ceremonial  observ* 
ances,  admitting,  indeed,  theoretically,  that 
moral  duties  also  were  prescribed;  but  not 
habitually  regarding  or  practising  them.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  Jews  would  be  inclined, 
when  they  spoke  of  their  Law,  to  hold  in  remem- 
brance chiefly,  and  indeed  exclusively,  their 
ceremonial  observances;  because  they  prided 
themselves  on  being  distinct  from  all  other 
people ;  and  it  was  by  their  ceremonial  observ- 
ances, and  their  descent  from  Abraham,  that  they 
were  thus  distinguished ;  other  nations,  as  well 
as  they,  having  7noral  precepts  imposed  on  them 
by  their  respective  legislators.  It  is  of  great 
importance,  in  your  reading  of  Paul's  Epistles, 
that  you  should  keep  continually  in  remem- 
brance, that  the  Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  speak- 
ing of  the  ceremonial  part  of  their  Law  as  if  it 
constituted  the  whole  Law :  their  minds  seldom 
adverted  to  the  moral  part  of  it.  To  give  you 
a  proof  of  this,  which  puts  the  matter  beyond 
doubt,  if  you  look  to  the  fifteenth  chapter  of 
Acts,  you  will  find  the  record  of  a  letter  which 
the  Apostles  agreed  to  write  to  the  Gentile 
converts.  Now  attend  to  the  language  of  this 
letter  (24th  verse) :    **  Forasmuch,  as  we  have 
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**  heard^  that  certain  which  went  out  from  as  have 
''  troubled  you  with  words,  subverting  your  souls, 
"  saying  ye  must  be  circumdsed,  and  keep  the 
^Law;  to  whom  we  gave  no  such  command- 
"  ment  f — ^now  observe,  the  expression  *'keep  the 
LaWjT  must  be  used  here  to  signify,  ^  adhere  to  the 
eeremomal  ohservancesr  The  moral  Law  cannot 
be  at  all  included  in  the  expression ;  because  it 
would  be  fidse  and  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
Apostles  did  not  command  the  Gentiles  to  prac- 
tise moral  obedience  towards  God.  This  they 
assuredly  did,  and  in  a  fact  higher  sense,  and  to  a 
far  greater  d^ree,  than  the  Mosaic  Law  had 
ever  required  or  expected.  But  again,  observe, 
who  were  those  certain  persons  who  troubled 
the  Gentiles  with  words,  subverting  their  souls, 
by  teaching  them  to  keep  the  Law  ?  They  were 
the  Judaizing  Christians,  the  very  persons 
against  whose  notions  and  teaching  St.  Paul  is 
continually  directing  his  censures, — with  whom, 
in  almost  all  his  Epistles,  but  more  especially 
in  his  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians,  he 
is  •  in  perpetual  controversy.  These  persons, 
then,  were  in  the  habit  of  using  the  term,  **  the 
Law,"  to  designate  its  ceremonial  observances, 
and  accordingly,  Paul,  when  he  is  arguing  with 
them,  uses  the  term  in  their  own  meaning. 
Now  observe  how  this  terminates  at  once  the 
apparent   conflict  between    the  two   Apostles, 
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Paul  and  James, — the  one  saying, "  we  are  justi- 
fied by  faith,  without  the  works  of  the  law  f — 
the  other  saying,  "  we  are  justified  by  works." 
By  the  term  *'  works  of  the  law,**  Paul  meant, 
and  knew  he  would  be  at  that  time  understood 
to  mean,  the  ceremonial  observances.  What  he 
taught  was,  that  we  were  to  be  saved  by  faith — 
by  Christianity,  that  is, — according  to  the  expres- 
sion which  has  grown  up  since  that  period — 
by  being  Christians;  and  not  by  the  Mosafe 
ceremonies,  or  by  our  being  Jews.  But,  under 
the  term  **  faith,"  or  Christianity,  he  implied  all 
that  was  to  be  expected  of  Christians,  as  such ; 
not  only  the  notions  which  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
to  enlighten  their  mind  to  entertain,  but  also 
the  practices, — the  obediential  spirit  with  which 
the  same  Holy  Ghost  was  to  inspire  them, — the 
"  fruits  of  the  Spirit,"  which  were  an  essential 
part  of  the  religion  and  system  of  Christ.  In 
process  of  time,  however,  many  forgot,  or  chose 
to  forget,  that  St.  Paul  meant  to  speak  in  this 
passage,  not  of  moral  obedience,  or  of  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit,  but,  of  ceremonial  observ- 
ances only ;  and  they  accordingly  represented 
him  as  saying  that  moral  obedience  was  of  no 
consequence  whatsoever.  Thus  (and  it  is  worthy 
of  remark)  they  arrived,  by  a  different  process 
from  the  Judaizing  teachers,  at  precisely  the 
same  result,  namely,  that  morality  had  little  or 
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DO  place  in  the  reqanemeiits  of  God,  and  m  tbe 

system    of   salvation    bjr  Jcsoi  Chrirt.    It    u 

against  their  error  St.  James  laacs  his  raict, 

when  he  saysy  ^  we  are  justified  bj  worbu*    He 

did  not  mean,  of  course,  bj  oar  own  iiiiiwiiHd 

endeavours ;  he  did  not  mean  to  soperxde  fintfa, 

or  the  woriL  of  Christ  and  his  HoIt  Spirit,  in 

any  respect.    But  he  is  writiDg  against  tlMse 

who  represented  fatth  as  a  mere  nodoo ;  and 

therefore  he  dwells  on  that  featore  of  fatfa, 

which  they  were  disposed  to  omit.  Both  Apostles 

maintain  equally,  that  we  are  saved  by  Christ ; 

that,  to  be  saved  by  Him,  we  nmst  be  his  Asd- 

pies ;  and  that  discipleship  with  Him  meaiB  that 

we  have  taken  him  as  our  Priest,  oar  Prophet, 

and  our  King.     The  £uth  which  justifies  is  the 

&ith  which  ^  worketh  by  love."     This  working, 

then, — this  spirit  of   obedience,  is  essentially 

connected  with  our  justification  or  acceptance. 

And  this  is  precisely  the  lesson  which  the 
Apostle  Paul  inculcates  in  the  passage  of  his 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians  to  which  I  have  been 
directing  your  attention.  He  discards  all  re- 
liance upon  his  own  privileges  as  a  Jew — his 
descent  from  Abraham,  his  membership  with 
the  Jewish  Church,  his  compliance  with  the 
Jewish  rites ;  these  he  spurns, — ^though,  in  such 
respects,  he  was  not  inferior  to  any  of  his  nation, 
— ^in  order  that  he  *'  may  win  Christ"     He  seeks 
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his  salvation,  not  from  Moses,  but  from  Christ. 
He  rejects  as  dross,  with  reference  to  his  salva- 
tion, all  the  circumstances  which  constituted 
discipleship  with  Moses, — that  is, "  the  righteous- 
ness which  is  of  the  Law,"  and  he  seeks  salvation 
by  discipleship  with  Christ, — that  is,  by  seeking 
to  attain  to  ''  the  righteousness  which  is  through 
^'  the  faith  of  Christ,  the  righteousness  which  is 
''  of  God  by  faith.*'  And  again  observe,  he  does 
not  leave  it  to  chance,  or  to  theory,  to  determine 
what  is  the  meaning  of  this  righteousness,  but 
he  dwells  upon  it  and  explains  it.  It  is  to  this 
explanation  that  I  wish  now  briefly  to  direct 
your  thoughts.  It  is  this, — ''  that  I  may  know 
Him,  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection,  and  the 
fellowship  of  his  sufferings,  being  made  con- 
*'  formable  unto  his  death."  This  is  ''  the  righte- 
ousness which  is  through  the  faith  of  Christ,  the 
righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith :"  and  it 
is  so  called,  because  it  is  real  righteousness,  the 
righteousness  of  which  God  approves,  and  which 
his  Holy  Spirit  implants  in  the  heart.  Attend 
briefly  to  each  part  of  the  expression.  "  That  I 
may  know  Christ :" — To  know  Him,  is  to  recog- 
nise Him  as  your  Saviour  and  your  Guide, — to 
put  your  trust  in  Him,  in  all  things, — so  to  un- 
derstand and  feel  the  character  of  the  example 
He  has  given  you,  as  with  full  purpose  of  heart 
to  live  in  the  following  of  his  steps.     ''  This  is 
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^  eternal  fife,  to  \mBm  ^Sbet  tut  mm  ^me:  Ok. 

*^  and  Jesnsdn 

you  any  doubt  as  fx»  lie isK:  fiiue: 

It  was  ordered  m  Ike  ^Dod  ysvmioaat  tt  &uc 

that  sach  enois  as  lumuiii  ^itsa&:  mt  tmskt  ti. 

from  thdr  flnfid  wsttbBK^  -mest  iSaminsi  ai  mrw^ 

up  in  the  dnnciii.  eves  dnrnie  ixe:  l&^iim^  nf 

his  inqiired  Apairif%  ao  ai  it  faaoie  »iik  vf 

them  to  leooid  Aor  ificiTTiggj'  ugaiiic   aim 

errors.    We  hat^ 

correctii^  the  ento 

to  itMtintain  Aat  ffllk  COliiC  •eZJSL  IT  t^miit    1^ 

avaOable  to  saltaiioB,  loaccmmame^  in^  iiflc: 
eaential  part  of  its  nttainL  iSKr  mx  \i  tii#(^ 
diosce.     So,  agpm,  it  vaa  kxiifvx  ^tui:  umum 
depravity  would  ipf  riii  f iV  ar  uyuL  itf^  nnHflinir 
of  the  term  'knowled^'  sac  'vsttn.  'ua:  tw*  vmf 
merely  implied  the  iaUHfismtJ  T^j^asn   %/  n. 
stmction, — the  entertaome  *J^  vx^sul.    I^^p^*^ 
fore,  this  very  error  was  luxjm^  \^  vtmi*:  ^w 
before  the  death  of  ioDs^  rirar   nf:   nii^r  i/* 
called  upon  to  denoonce  it^  aoiC  ji&a::^^  lut  tf«njin^ 
elation  on  record  for  our  lae.  iixsl  an  m«tiM^.iVs^ 
able  ckamess.     Here  it  ii : — "*  H^  tiar,   f^r.x 
^  I  know  Him^  and  keepeeii  n^  im  vvtxm;itiiV 
''  ments^  is  a  har,  and  die  trsts:  is  xj*/:  il  mtf  / 
Knowing  Christ,  therefw*,  3w3»  tiw:  u^^^a^^ 
of  his  commandments. 
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Attend  now  to  the  next  part  of  the  expres- 
sion,— "  That  I  may  know  the  power  of  his. 
*'  resurrection :"  the  power  of  his  resurrection 
means  its  influence,  and  might  have  been  so 
translated.  You  do  not  know  this  influence, 
except  so  far  as  you  are  really  influenced  by  it 
"  If  ye  be  risen  with  Christ,**  saith  the  same 
Apostle,  "seek  those  things  which  are  above, 
where  Christ  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God."* 
You  cannot  doubt  that  this  means  that  you  are 
to  be  striving  to  live  like  persons  who  remember 
that  earth  is  not  your  home  for  ever,  but  that 
there  is  an  everlasting  home  prepared  for  those  in 
whose  heart  is  produced  a  "  meetness  for  the  in- 
"  heritance  of  the  saints  in  light,"  A  disposition 
to  look  towards  eternity,  and  to  weigh  every- 
thing, and  engage  in  every  duty,  with  a  refer- 
ence to  it,  is  a  part  of  '*  the  righteousness  which 
is  through  the  faith  of  Christ," — of  *'  the 
righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith." 
Look  to  the  remaining  part  of  the  expression, 
'*  That  I  may  know  . . .  the  fellowship  of  his  suf- 
"  ferings,  being  made  conformable  unto  his  death." 
Cold  must  be  the  heart  of  him  who  can  think  of 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  without  a  longing  desire 
to  open  itself  fully  to  the  gracious  influences  of 
our  most  holy  Saviour.  Yet  this  coldness  was 
early  shown  by  professing  Christians,  and  the 
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rather,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  recall  to  your 
minds  the  admirable  commentary  which  our 
Church  has  furnished  on  these  parts  of  Scripture, 
in  its  baptismal  service.  When  it  is  urging 
those  who  have  presented  the  child  for  reception 
into  the  Church  of  Christ,  to  take  pains  that  it 
may  be  virtuously  brought  up  to  lead  a  godly  and 
a  Christian  life,  it  desires  them  ''  to  remember 
''  always,  that  Baptism  doth  represent  unto  us 
''  our  profession  ;  which  is,  to  follow  the  example 
''  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  and  to  be  made  like 
''  unto  Him ;  that  as  He  died  and  rose  again  for 
us,  so  should  we,  who  are  baptized,  die  from  sin, 
and  rise  again  unto  righteousness,  continually 
mortifying  all  our  evil  and  corrupt  affections, 
and  daily  proceeding  in  all  virtue  and  godliness 
of  living."  This  is  fellowship  with  Christ's  suf- 
ferings, and  conformity  with  his  death. 

I  have  sought  to  direct  your  attention  to  this 
part  of  Scripture,  because  it  establishes  the 
meaning  of  two  important  expressions  which 
the  Apostle  Paul  constantly  employs.  And  as 
this  furnishes  a  most  important  help  in  reading 
his  Epistles  generally,  I  will  now  briefly  state 
it  to  you,  with  the  hope  that  it  may  impress 
the  meaning  of  these  phrases  more  finnly  on 
your  memory.  You  perceive  that  when  he 
rejects  what  he  calls  ''his  own  righteousness, 
"  which  is  of  the  Law,"  he  is  not  speaking  or 
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thinkiiig  of  moral  obecfin&ce,  hot  of  cgtwiujuiiil 
obsenrances ;  and  a^un,  wfam  be- speaks  cf  ^  tke 
'^  righteousness  wliicfa  i§  titrxszh  tbe  &ttli  of 
^  Christ, — the  righteoasnes  vhkfa  e  of  God  br 
^  fidth,"  he  means  br  thb,  ml  ri^teoaaiess» 
fixed  and  living  within  the  aonl,  implanted  br 
the  Spirit  of  God.  Ton  csmol  doobt  for  a 
moment,  the  more  attentrrehr  roa  conader  it, 
that  such  is  the  meaning  of  these  expressions 
in  this  place.  It  will  be  for  too,  then,  to  ex- 
amine the  rest  of  the  Apostle*s  writings  for 
yourselTes,  and  when  the  same  expressions 
occur,  apply  to  them  the  meaning  which  they 
have  here,  and  you  will  quickly  perceive  that 
this  will  throw  a  light  upon  passages  which 
otherwise  may  perplex  you.  And  in  making 
this  examination  into  the  just  meaning  of  Scrip- 
ture, you  are  bound  to  remember  that  you  are 
likely  to  feel  a  bias  towards  a  very  different 
interpretation;  you  will  probably  wish  to  be 
able  to  make  out,  that  your  Judge  will  place  the 
emphasis  of  his  examination  of  you  hereafter^ 
upon  something  wholly  distinct  from  the  con- 
dition of  your  hearts,  and  the  government  of 
your  lives.  You  are  bound  to  think  this  of 
yourselves,  because,  if  you  examine  the  general 
history  of  human  Beings,  you  will  find  it  inevi- 
tably forced  upon  your  conviction,  that  such  has 
been   always  the   tendency  of  mankind.     The 
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general  anxiety  of  human  Beings  has  been  to 
invent,  or  lay  hold  of,  something  which  might 
be  a  substitute  for  moral  obedience.  Men  will 
do  everything  for  God  except  subdue  their  own 
evil  passions.  They  will  submit  to  mortifications 
and  encounter  pilgrimages,  nay,  as  the  Apostle 
expresses  it,  they  will  "give  their  body  to  be 
burnt ;"  but  they  will  not  seek  to  cultivate  that 
inward  religion  which  he  denominates  '*  charity," 
and  which  the  Apostle  John  calls  'Move,** — that 
inward  religion  which  is  "  the  kingdom  of  God 
within  you," — ''  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost," — that  inward  religion  which 
is  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  working  in  you, 
and  with  you, — which  requires  a  continual  watch* 
fulness  over  your  own  lives  and  your  own  spirits, 
making  it  the  continual  language  of  your  heart 
under  every  event  and  in  every  action — "  Lord, 
what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?"  This  it  is  to 
look  to  Christ  for  salvation.  You  place  your 
faith  in  Him,  not  by  hoping, — not  by  believing, 
that  He  will  save  you  hereafter ;  but  by  seeking 
and  accepting  from  Him  now,  that  righteousness 
with  which  His  Spirit  can  endow  you, — that 
"  holiness  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the 
Lord." 

From  the  passage  we  have  been  considering, 
a  most  important  advantage  is  afforded  you,  by 
its    defining    so    certainly  the    sense    in   which 
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•St  Paul  used  the  same  expressions  in  the  other 
parts  of  his  writings.  It  will  help  you  especially, 
perhaps^  in  reading  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 
Take^  for  instance,  the  1 6th  verse  of  the  second 
chapter^ ''  Knowing  that  a  man  is  not  justified 
"  by  the  works  of  the  Law,  but  by  the  faith  of 
*'  Jesus  Christ,  even  we  have  believed  in  Jesus 
''  Christy  that  we  might  be  justified  by  the  faith 
"  of  Christy  and  not  by  the  works  of  the  Law  ; 
"  for  by  the  works  of  the  Law  shall  no  flesh  be 
^  justified.**     That  is,  *'  We  Jews,  who  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  practising  the  works  of  the  Law, 
— ceremonial  observances, — have  now  been  in- 
structed to  place  no  reliance  on  these  things, 
but  to  seek  acceptance  or  justification  by  faith 
in  Christ.     We  have  learned  that  we  are  to  be 
saved^  not  by  discipleship  with  Moses,  but  by 
discipleship  with  Christ.*'     When  you  perceive 
that  faith  is  spoken  of  as  opposed  to  external 
observances,  you  can  understand  this  at  once,  it 
creates  no  perplexity.     If  you  were  to  suppose, 
on  the  other  hand,  that ''  the  works  of  the  Law  " 
signified  moral  obedience,  then  you  would  have 
&ith  opposed  to  this  obedience.     Yet  faith  is 
itself  the  highest  obedience.    Your  minds  would 
then  be  kept  under  the  metaphysical  difficulty 
of  distinguishing  between   faith    and  its   own 
fruits, — between  faith,  in  fact,  and  the  condition 
of  the  mind ;  as  if  faith  was  something  distinct 
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from  the  state  of  the  mind  which  entertained  it. 
This  has  plainly  no  meaning.  You  may,  and 
should,  distinguish,  of  course,  between  the  death 
of  Christ  and  the  condition  of  your  own  minds. 
To  his  death,  considered  as  the  sacrifice  which 
God  has  accepted  on  your  behalf,  you  are  to 
trace  every  blessing  which  you  receive  as 
Christians, — the  opening  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  all  believers, — the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  your  hearts, — nay,  the  produce 
tion  of  faith  within  your  souls.  This  is  per- 
fectly intelligible;  but  you  cannot  distinguish 
between  faith  and  the  condition  of  the  soul  in 
which  it  resides :  nor  can  you  even  imagine  that 
faith  can  exist  in  an  unsanctified  spirit  Salva- 
tion, or  eternal  life,  is  the  gift  of  God  through 
Jesus  Christ ;  it  is  a  gift  conferred  on  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ ;  and  discipleship  with  Him  is 
not  an  unused  privilege ;  but  it  is  that  "  fedth 
which  worketh  by  love." 

'*  Now  unto  Him  that  is  able  to  do  exceeding 
''  abundantly  above  all  that  we  ask  or  think, 
"  according  to  the  power  that  worketh  in  us, — 
unto  Hira  be  glory  in  the  Church  throughout 
all  ages,  world  without  end."    Amen. 
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The  neact  day  John  seeth  Jegus  coming  unto  him^  and  saithf 
BduM  ike  Lamb  of  Oody  whi^  taketh  an>ay  the  sin  of 
the  world. 

The  Forerunner  of  Christ,  evidently  designed 
by  these  words  to  draw  attention, — not  to 
the  person,  merely,  of  our  Blessed  Lord, — ^but, 
to  his  character  and  ofRce.  The  expression 
"  behold^  is  frequently,  indeed,  used  in  Scripture, 
when  no  literal  vision  of  the  object  is  intended  : 
thus,  it  is  said — '*  behold  what  manner  of  love 
the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us;"  that  is, 
consider  it,  and  make  it  an  object  of  fixed 
attention.  We  may  regard  these  words,  there- 
fore, as  addressed  to  us  now,  though  we  cannot 
personally  see  our  Saviour,  fully  as  much  as  they 
were  addressed  to  those  Jews  who  were  present 
with  Him. 

With  regard,  however,  to  our  power  of  under- 
standing these  words  properly,  and  feeling  their 
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force,  we  arc  by  no  means  similarly  circumstanced 
with  the  Jews.  They  would,  from  their  minute 
habitual  acquaintance  with  the  sacrifices  of  their 
Law,  perceive  at  once  that  there  was  an  evident 
allusion  to  those  sacrifices,  and  that  Jesus  was 
pointed  out  to  their  attention,  as  a  person,  in 
some  sense  or  other,  associated  with  those  sacri- 
fices. I  speak  not,  however,  of  the  Jews  to 
whom  these  words  were  first  addressed,  at  the 
commencement  of  our  Saviour's  ministry.  Their 
peculiar  opinions  respecting  the  Messiah  would 
have  made  them  turn  away  their  attention  from 
any  -expressions  implying  that  He  was  to  be  put 
to  death.  For  we  must  remember  that  they, 
almost  universally,  expected  that  their  looked- 
for  Messiah  would  come  to  them  as  a  triumphant 
King.  To  have  associated,  therefore,  with  their 
thoughts  of  Him,  the  notion  of  a  victim  to  be 
put  to  death,  must  have  been  strange  and  unac- 
ceptable to  their  ears. 

We  know  that  when  Jesus  announced,  even  to 
his  own  disciples,  that  he  was  to  be  put  to  death, 
they,  it  is  said,  did  not  understand  his  words. 
His  language,  indeed,  was  perfectly  plain  and 
unambiguous,  incapable  of  a  second  meaning; 
but  its  simple  meaning  was  in  opposition  to  their 
preconceived  opinions,  and  therefore  they  con- 
eluded  it  could  not  be  his  real  meaning. 

Such  of  the  Jews,  however,  as  outlived  our 
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Saviour^ — ^those  of  them  who  had  witnessed  his 
miracles,  and  attended  to  his  instructions,— who 
were  present  at  his  death,  and  knew  of  his  resur- 
rection, and  who  finally  believed  that  He  was 
indeed  the  Messiah, — these  persons  would  feel  a 
force  in  the  expressions  to  which  I  am  directing 
your  ^tendon,  which  does  not  so  immediately 
strike  us^    The  reverence  with  which  they  re- 
garded their  sacrifices,  would  give,  at  once,  a 
beauty,,  a  dignity,  and  a  propriety,  to   every 
expression,  in    which    our   Saviour    was    thus 
qpoken  of,  as  a  sacrifice.     For  us,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  effort,  that  we 
may  approach  to  their  advantages  in  this  respect. 
Compared  with  them,  we  are  like  persons  who 
are  translating  from  a  language  which  we  im- 
perfectly: understand.     The  expressions  which 
instantly  conveyed  their  just  meaning  to  them, 
we  are  obliged  to  dwell  upon,  in  order  that  we 
may   comprehend  their   force.     We    have  the 
power,  indeed,  of  diminishing  greatly,  if  not  of 
removing    altogether,   our    comparative    disad- 
vantage, by  studying  the  Old  Testament  with 
minute  attention.     We  may,  at  least,  make  our- 
selves   tolerably    familiar   with    the    rites    and 
ceremonies   of  the   Jews.     This   knowledge  is 
necessary,  to  enable  us  to  understand  the  lan- 
guage of  the  New  Testament,  in  many  cases 
where  we  are  apt   to  overlook  this  necessity. 
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But  you  will^  at  once,  perceive  that  you  ought 
to  seek  it,  when  you  are  examining  a  text, 
which,  like  the  present,  depends  entirely  for  its 
meaning,  on  the  sacrifices  which  belonged  to  the 
Jewish  worship. 

And  had  this  knowledge  been  sufficiently 
attended  to,  no  one  would  have  applied  the 
text  in  question  to  the  example,  merely,  of 
Jesus  Christ:  it  would  be  plain  to  all,  that  it 
referred  chiefly  to  his  sacrificial  office.  It  is 
very  true  that  a  Lamb  has  been  selected,  in 
every  known  language  of  mankind,  as  the  popu- 
lar symbol  of  innocence  and  patience ;  and  the 
selection  of  a  Lamb,  as  a  type  of  our  Saviour, 
was,  no  doubt,  designed  as  a  prediction  that 
He  should  be  peculiarly  distinguished  by  those 
qualities.  This  is  intimated  by  the  Prophet/ 
when,  speaking  in  reference  to  the  future  Messiah, 
he  says, ''  As  a  larab  before  his  shearers  is  dumb, 
so  He  opened  not  his  mouth."  But  that  this 
is  not  the  sole,  nor  even  the  chief,  meaning  in 
the  Baptist's  mind,  when  he  calls  our  Saviour 
"  the  Lamb  of  God,"  is  evident  from  the  clause 
he  has  added, — ''  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world."  They  would  have  seen  that  this 
could  not  refer  to  the  example,  merely,  of  Christ, 
or  his  perfect  innocence ;  but  that  it  was  an 
evident  allusion  to  the  provision  of  their  Law,— 

*  Isaiah  liii. 
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that  the  guilty  should  confess  that  he  was  guilty, 
and  '^  should  bring  his  trespass-offering  unto  the 
"  Lord — a  lamb^  for  a  sin-offering,  and  the 
"  priest  should  make  an  atonement  for  him  con- 
"  ceming  his  sin.*'*  With  this,  and  many  other 
passages  of  the  Law  in  their  mind,  they  would 
see  that  our  Saviour  was  pointed  out  to  their 
attention,  as  "  the  Lamb  of  God,"  not  in  refer- 
ence to  his  own  innocence,  or  the  efficacy  of  his 
example,  but  with  reference  to  atonement  for  sin. 

This  expression,  then,  marks  the  sacrificial 
office  of  Christ,  prefigured  by  the  legal  offerings ; 
it  denotes  that  He  fulfilled  all  that  was  signified 
by  those  ancient  sacrifices,  which  consisted  prin- 
dpally  of  lambs;  and  especially,  all  that  was 
represented  by  the  Paschal  Lamb. 

A  lamb  was  offered  daily,  in  the  morning  and 
evening,  in  the  Tabernacle,  and  afterwards  in 
the  Temple;  but  the  Paschal  sacrifice  was 
solemnized,  with  a  peculiar  observance  and  pub- 
licity, once  in  every  year.  The  Jews  regarded 
this  as  the  most  important  of  all  their  solemnities. 
It  was  the  most  ancient  of  all, — instituted  on 
their  departure  from  Egypt,  in  commemoration 
of  their  deliverance  from  the  destroying  Angel  j 
and  while,  at  first,  it  reminded  them  of  that 
event,  it  was  also  designed  to  be  a  representa- 
tion, or  acted  prophecy,  of  the  great  sacrifice 

•  Lev.  V.  6m 
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for  sin^  by  the  promised  Redeemer;  thou^» 
like  most  other  prophecies,  it  was  not  intended 
to  he  fully  understood  till  after  its  fulfilment. 

The  circumstances  and  purport  of  this  re*' 
markable  ceremony  may  be  found  fully  destcribed- 
in  the  12th  chapter  of  Exodus.  On  that  memo> 
rable  night,  in  which  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  slew 
all  the  first-born  of  Egypt,  those  families  of 
Israel  were  spared,  which  obeyed  the  direction, 
previously  given  to  them,  "  of  sprinkling  the 
*'  blood  of  a  lamb  on  the  lintel  and  side^posts 
**  of  their  doors."  The  destroying  Angel  passed 
over  the  houses  thus  marked,  without  smitkig 
any  of  the  inmates.  They  were,  doubtless,  un- 
aware of  the  meaning  which  this  act  involved ; 
but  when  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  actually 
offered,  they  would  understand  that  this  cere- 
mony had  been  designed  to  prefigure  that  sacri- 
fice. That  it  was  typical  of  Christ  is  evident, 
to  us  Christians,  from  the  application  of  it  made 
by  the  Apostle  Paul,  when  he  says,  '*  Christ  our 
passover  is  sacrificed  for  us :  therefore  let  us 
keep  the  feast." '  And  it  is  remarkable,  that 
he  takes  no  pains,  as  he  does  on  other  occasions, 
to  justify  this  application  by  any  train  of  reason- 
ing,— he  assumes  and  asserts  it,  as  a  truth  which 
was  likely  to  be  instantly  recognised,  by  those, 
at  least,  to  whom  he  is  writing. 

'  1  Con  V.  7,  8. 
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And,  indeed^  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  it 
should  not  have  been  thus  recognised  by  any 
who  were  willing  to  discern  the  truth.  For 
some  of  the  facts  connected  with  our  Saviour's 
death  were  so  clearly  represented  by  the  cir-^ 
cumstances  of  the  Passover,  as  to  make  this 
application  and  meaning  of  the  ceremony  too 
obvious  to  escape  attention. 

Thus^  for  instance,  it  was  required  that  *'  not 
a  bone  of  the  Paschal  lamb  should  be  broken.'' 
Why  this  should  have  been  a  part  of  the  cere* 
mony,  considered  merely  in  reference  to  the 
object  with  which  it  was  immediately  instituted, 
they  could  not  have  explained  :  but  they  would 
discern  its  meaning  when  they  reflected  upon 
the  occurrences  attending  our  Saviour's  death. 
When  Christ  was  crucified,  the  soldiers,  as  you 
remember,  finding  Him  already  dead,  forbore  to 
break  his  legs,  as,  according  to  the  custom,  they 
had  broken  the  legs  of  the  two  malefactors  that 
were  crucified  with  Him:  and  thus,  as  the 
Evangelist  observes,  was  fulfilled  that  which 
was  written, — ''A  bone  of  Him  shall  not  be 
broken."  And  the  application  of  this  circum- 
stance in  the  Paschal  sacrifice  to  our  Saviour, 
must  have  appeared  obviously  just,  because  the 
not  breaking  the  legs  of  the  victim,  had  no 
reference  to  any  event  connected  with  their 
deliverance  in  Egypt ;  while  it  was  in  exact 
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agreement  with  so  remarkable  a  circumstance 
in  our  Saviour's  death.  In  fact,  we  may  con- 
sider that  portion  of  the  rite  as  a  prophecy  of 
a  very  minute  circumstance  of  the  death  of 
Christ;  and  the  fulfilment  has  been  recorded, 
evidently,  with  the  design  of  leading  us  to  per- 
ceive that  the  sacrifice  of  the  Paschal  lamb  was 
intended  as  a  type  of  the  death  of  Christ. 

Again,  they  must  have  been  struck  by  the 
agreement  between  the  time  of  slaying  the 
Paschal  lamb,  and  the  time  of  our  Saviour's 
sacrifice.  The  sufferings  of  Christ  took  place 
at  the  feast  of  the  Passover.  It  is  not  merely 
that  He  was  put  to  death  about  the  period  of 
time  at  which  the  ceremony  of  the  Passover  was 
observed ;  but  the  very  hour  of  the  day  at 
which  He  was  crucified,  appears  to  have  cor- 
responded with  that  at  which  the  Paschal  lamb 
was  slain.  In  the  chapter  of  Exodus  before 
referred  to,  it  is  directed  that  the  lamb  should 
be  killed  in  the  evening,  or  (as  the  original 
signifies,  and  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  margin  of 
our  version)  between  the  two  evenings :  that  is, 
between  the  chronological  evening,  and  the 
natural; — the  one,  commencing  immediately  after 
the  sun  had  passed  the  meridian,  or  after  twelve 
o'clock  at  noon ; — the  other,  by  computation  of 
time,  being,  as  we  call  it,  six  o'clock.  Thus 
the  middle  hour  between  the  two  evenings  will 
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be  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon^ — the  point 
of  time  at  which  our  Lord  expired  on  the  cross. 
He  was  nailed  to  it  "  at  the  sixth  hour,"  which 
answers  to  our  noon  ;  and  *'  about  the  ninth 
hour,"  or  three  o'clock,  *'  He  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  and  gave  up  the  ghost."  Thus,  at  the 
moment  when  the  Paschal  lamb  was  appointed 
to  be  slain^  did  He  who  had  been  pointed  out 
by  the  Baptist,  as  "  the  Lamb  of  God,"  expire 
upon  the  cross. 

These  external  correspondences  between  the 
circumstances  of  their  Passover,  and  those  ac^ 
compan3ring  the  death  of  Christ,  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  make  it  be  discerned  that  the  former 
was  designed  to  prefigure  the  latter.  The  re- 
semblance, however,  would  not  have  enabled 
them  to  discover  the  purposes  for  which  our 
Saviour  did  offer  himself  as  a  sacrifice;  but 
when  these  were  explained  to  them  by  the 
preaching  of  the  Apostles,  they  would  instantly 
be  enabled  to  notice  other  resemblances  which 
would  prepare  them  more  fully  to  receive  "  Christ 
cracified,"  as  *'  the  power  of  God  unto  sal- 
vation." 

Thus,  they  would  see,  that,  as  the  Passover 
was  designed  to  commemorate  a  gi*eat  deliver- 
ance,— that  of  Israel  from  the  captivity  and 
slavery  of  Egypt, — so  it  was  designed  also  to 
prefigure  a  deliverance  far  greater, — that  of  man- 
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kind  from  a  tyranny  far  more  abominable^ — a 
subjection  far  more  miserable, — ^from  the  cap- 
tivity of.  Satan,  the  slavery  of  sin,  the  dread  of 
wrath  to  come;  that  the  followers  of  God  and 
of  the  Lamb,  might  be  placed  under  the  guidance 
and  influence  of  Divine  grace,  in  their  passage 
through  the  wilderness  of  this  world,  until  they 
should  be  settled  in  the  land  of  promise  and 
eternal  rest. 

Again,  they  would  discern  that  the  Passover 
commemorated  a  deliverance  from  a  destruction, 
to  escape  which,  no  other  means  were  pointed 
out  to  them.  It  was  the  appointed  means  of 
safety.  Thus,  the  redemption  which  is  by  Christ 
Jesus,  is  the  only  refuge  of  hope  set  before  us ; 
through  Him  we  are  forgiven ;  by  Him  we  are 
sanctified ;  He  alone  is  the  propitiation  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world. 

And  thus  you  will  observe,  that  while  others 
have  died  martyrs  as  well  as  our  Lord  ; — while 
others,  as  well  as  He,  have  suffered  in  a  righteous 
cause ;  still,  his  death  alone  is  spoken  of  as  repre- 
sented by  the  sacrifices  of  the  Jewish  Law :  He, 
and  He  only,  is  called  *'  The  Lamb  slain  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world,'* — *'  the  Lamb  which 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.*' 

Observe  further, — and  this  is  a  point  of  deep 
practical  importance, — the  slaying  of  the  Pas* 
chal  lamb  did  not  avail,  unless  its  blood  were 
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sprinkled;  the  blood  was  shed  in  order  that  it 
might  be  sprinkled ;  the  sprinkling  was  neces- 
sary,   to  preserve  the  Israelites.     And  neither 
will  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  prove  of  saving 
efficacy,  unless  it  be  applied.     When  wrath  shall 
overwhelm  the  unbelieving,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  last  day,  it  will  be  of  no  avail  to  plead  the 
fact  of  this  great  sacrifice,  unless  we  have  ap- 
proached it,  and  offered  it  for  ourselves.  "  Having 
"  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood 
**  of  Jesus,  we  must  draw  near  with  a  heart 
''sprinkled  from  an   evil  conscience."^     None 
wQl  be  saved  from  the  destruction  of  that  day, — 
though   they  may  have  lived  in   the  midst  of 
Christian  privileges, — who  cannot  say  with  the 
Apostle — ''  We  are  come  to  Jesus,  the  Mediator 
**of  the  new  covenant,  and  to  the  blood   of 
''  sprinkling,  which  speaketh  better  things  than 
"  that  of  Abel.*'*     "  This  is  the  covenant  which 
*•  I  will  make  in  those  days, — I  will  put  my 
**  laws  in  their  hearts,  and  write  them  in  their 
''minds;   and   their  sins  and   iniquities   will  I 
**  remember  no  more/'*     Whose  sins  and  iniqui- 
ties will  be  remembered   no  more?     Those  in 
whose  hearts  and  minds  the  laws  of  God  are 
written.     Now,  remember  that  this  is  said  by 
the  Apostle  at  the  very  moment  when   he  is 

'Heb.  X.  19,22.  *  lb.  xii.  24. 
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setting  forth  the  objects  and  efficacy  of  the  death 
of  Christ. 

It  appears^  then,  that  there  was,  in  many 
particulars,  a  striking  resemblance  between  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  Paschal  sacrifice,  and  that  his 
death  was  obviously  shadowed  forth  by  this 
rite,  as  productive  to  us  of  most  important 
blessings.  How  strangely,  therefore,  are  they 
mistaken,  who  confine  their  view  of  the  Lamb 
of  God  to  his  example,  and  deny  that  his  suf- 
ferings were  sacrificial.  If  nothing  more  was 
meant  by  his  death  than  the  completion  of  bis 
example — the  sealing  with  his  blood  the  truths 
which  He  taught, — then,  indeed,  his  death  would 
not  have  been  so  distinguished  from  that  of  his 
Apostles,  as  to  have  needed  to  be  spoken  of 
in  a  manner  so  totally  distinct  from  that  in 
which  their  deaths  are  mentioned.  The  noble 
army  of  martyrs,  dying  to  attest  the  truth  of  their 
teaching,  and  the  sincerity  of  their  convictions, 
are  said  to  "  sleep  in  Jesus ;"'  and  to  look  to 
Him  for  their  recompense  of  reward:  but  He 
is  said  to  die, — "  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that 
He  might  bring  us  unto  God."*  And  again, 
''  Christ  was  once  offered,  to  bear  the  sins  of 
many  ;  and  unto  them  that  look  for  Him,  shall 
He  appear  the  second  time,  without  sin,  unto 
''  salvation."^ 

'  1  Thess.  iy.  14.  •  1  Pet.  iil  18.  *  Heb.  ix.  28. 
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But    his   second    appearing^   it   is   distinctly 

stated^  will  be  fraught  with  blessings  to  those, 

only,  who  do  look  for  Him, — to   those,  only, 

who   behold  with  faith   the   **  Lamb   of  Grod, 

which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."     O, 

my  Brethren,  mistake  not  the  meaning  of  this  : 

do  not  confine  the   efficacy  of  Christ's  death 

within  the  limits  which  human  corruption  might 

desire ;  but  look  to  the  Scriptures,  to  ascertain 

for  yourselves  the  whole  extent  of  the  efficacy 

of  his  sacrifice ;  and  place  your  faith  in  Him, 

for  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  purposes  which  it  is 

declared  He  came  to   accomplish.     Are  these 

purposes  forgiveness  of  sins  only  ? — forgiveness, 

extended  to  all,  whether  they  continue,  or  not, 

the  slaves  of  that  malignant  enemy,  fi'om  whose 

power  our  Saviour  came   to  rescue  us?     No! 

Forgiveness  of  our  sins  is,  indeed,  to  be  ascribed 

to  Him ;   it  is  purchased  for  us  by  his  blood : 

but  Tffe  are  also  purchased  with  his  blood;— our 

deliverance  from  the   power  of  our  sins  is  as 

distinctly  referred  to  the  agency  of  Christ,  as  is 

the  forgiveness  of  our  sins :  *'  He  gave  himself 

"  for  us,   that  He   might  redeem  us  from   all 

"  iniquity,  and  purify   unto  himself  a  peculiar 

"people,  zealous   of  good  works."*®     Shall  we 

think  ourselves  licensed  to  separate  the  effects 

which  Christ  came  to  accomplish ;  and  to  make 

'•  Titus  ii.  U. 
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choice  of  one  amongst  them^  for  ourselves,  while 
we  discard  the  rest?  Shall  we  hope  for  his 
purchased  forgiveness,  while  we  trample  on  his 
purchased  sanctification  7  The  whole  volume 
of  God's  word  is  against  so  vain  an  expectatioiL 
He  is  never  described  as  a  Bemg  who  wffl  be, 
for  the  first  time,  a  Saviour  to  you  hereafter  at 
the  day  of  judgment :  but  He  is  described  as  a 
present  Saviour.  Nor  can  you  come  to  Him 
once,  and  having  secured,  as  you  may  imagine, 
the  benefits  of  his  sufferings,  dismiss  Him  after- 
wards from  your  hearts.  He  remains  as  neces- 
sary to  us  from  day  to  day,  as  when  we  first 
believed  in  Him.  We  are  to  seek  from  Him  a 
continuity  of  blessings :  **  The  life  which  I  mom 
**  live  in  the  flesh,"  says  the  Apostle  Paul, 
I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who 
loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me.'*"  He 
wishes  you  to  observe,  not  merely  that  his 
principles  were  changed,  but  that  his  life  was 
changed.  Again,  he  says,  '*  I  keep  under  my 
body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection,  lest  that» 
by  any  means,  when  I  have  preached  to  others, 
I  myself  should  be  a  castaway."  "  It  has  often 
struck  me,  that  if  you  were  to  express  the 
evident  meaning  of  the  Apostle,  in  your  own 
words,  so  as  to  conceal  that  you  were  quoting 
from  Scripture,  many  a  one  would  charge  you 

"  Gal.  ii.  20.  "  1  Cor.  ix/ST. 
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with  erroneous  doctrine,   and  would  say  you 
were  undervaluing  the  efficacy  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  not  preaching  the  Gospel ;  because 
you  would  be  intimating  that  the  benefit  of  that 
death   to   each    individual,   had   a  dependence 
on  his  own  conduct    And  yet  it  is  what  the 
Apostle  actually  declares, — "  You  will,  notwith- 
''  standing  the  death  of  Christ,  be  a  castaway, 
<*  unless  you  keep  under  yoiu:  body,  and  bring 
''it  into  subjection."    This  is,  I  know,  an  un- 
popular statement :  but  we  must  have  regard, 
not  to  popularity,  but  to  truth.     Our  Saviour, 
indeed,  is  willing  that  all  the  benefits  of  his 
death  should  reach  every  human  creature :  and 
Huere  is  one  benefit  of  his  death,   which   has 
reached  to  all  of  us,  whether  we  have  accepted 
the  full  benefit  of  his  death  or  not.     He  has 
obtained  for  us,   if   we   chuse   to   use  it,  the 
influence  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  in  order  that  we 
may  be  prepared  for  admission  into  that  kingdom 
of  heaven  which  He  has  opened  to  all  believers. 
But  can  you  think  it  possible  to  put  away  this 
primary  benefit,  and  still  secure  the  rest?    If 
your  final  salvation  was  secured  by  the  mere 
knowledge  that  Christ  died  for  your  sins,  irre- 
spectively of  any  change  of  heart  as  one  of  the 
results  of  his  death,  then  who  would  Christ  have 
said,  was  the  man  that  "  built  his  house  upon 
the  rock?"     Would   it   not  be  the   man  who 
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heard  the  Gospel,  and  admitted  its  truth  ?  But 
this  is  not  what  He  declared.  It  is  the  man 
who  hears  his  sayings  and  keeps  them^  and 
obeys  them, — this  is  he  "  who  built  his  house 
upon  the  rock/'"  With  regard  to  those  who 
have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  his 
sayings,  our  Saviour  pronounces  nothing, — gives 
us  no  information :  He  merely  divides  those 
who  do  hear,  into  such  as  keep,  and  such  as  do 
not  keep,  his  sayings;  and  He  compares  them 
respectively  to  men  that  build  their  houses  upon 
a  rock,  or  upon  the  sand. 

I  cannot  think,  indeed,  that  you  can  contem- 
plate the  events  which  we  commemorate  this 
day,"  without  feeling  that  they  were  designed  to 
produce  in  your  hearts  that  love  which  will  con- 
strain you  unto  holiness.  Were  an  angel  to 
descend  to  you  from  heaven,  and  to  announce 
to  you,  in  words,  that  God  desireth  not  the 
death  of  a  sinner ;  but  that  He  was  willing  to 
receive  all  those  who  would  sincerely  seek  his 
guidance, — even  this,  you  would  feel,  was  an 
announcement  worthy  of  your  highest  attention, 
and  demanding  the  warmest  gratitude  and  the 
most  profound  reverence.  But  you  are  called 
upon  by  an  act  infinitely  transcending  this, — 
the  Son  of  God,  clothed  in  your  nature,  and 
dying  that  he  might  reconcile  you  to  God      The 

"  Matt.  vii.  24—27.  "  Good  Friday. 
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heights  and  depths  of  this  almost  inconceivable 
transaction, — ^the  tenderness  of  the  love  which 
it  displays^ — the  forcibleness  with  which  it  pro- 
claims the  magnitude  of  sin  in  the  estimation  of 
God,  and  his  most  perfect  willingness  to  rescue 
you  from  it, — these  are  surely  fitted  to  touch 
every  spring,  to  penetrate  every  recess,  to  rivet 
every  affection,  of  the  heart ; .  and  thus,  if  con- 
ceived and  dwelt  upon  by  you,  with  a  strength 
and  warmth  adequate  to  the  object,  they  are 
calculated  to  produce  lasting  impressions  beyond 
what  all  study  of  moral  principles,  all  application 
to  moral  rule,  in  such  a  creature  as  man,  could 
possibly  accomplish : — 

"  Let  the  nature  of  the  case  be  considered," — 
[I  am  quoting  the  words  of  a  valued  friend," 
Mfho  was  once  an  inhabitant  of  this  parish ;  whose 
mortal  remains  repose  within  the  precincts  of 
this  church,  and  to  whose  memory  a  tablet  has 
been  lately  erected  here :  he  had  been,  for  many 
years,  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  that  wisdom 
which  accompanies  the  soul  into  eternity :] 
"  Let,**  said  he,  in  a  publication  given  to  the 
world  since  his  death,  *'  Let  the  nature  of  the 
"  case  be  considered.  Let  us  imagine  the  most 
"  enslaved  voluptuary,  or  the  blindest  votary  of, 
**  what  the  world  calls,  honour,  in  their  most 

"  Alexander  Knox,  Esq.  ;  he  resided  for  many  years  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Anne,  Dublin. 
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'^  frenzied  moments ;  and  let  us  conceive  them 
suddenly  to  see  the  heavens  opened,  and  at 
once  to  behold  the  scene,  of  which  prophecy 
assures  us, — *  the  great  white  throne,  and 
'^  Him  that  sitteth  thereon ;  before  whose  hce 
**  the  earth  and  the  heavens  flee  away/  Could 
'^  the  madness  of  either  withstand  this  sight  t 
'^  Would  not  a  chill  of  horror  free2se  the  inmost 
'^  soul,  and  banish  every  thought  of  that,  which, 
'^  a  few  moments  before,  had  engrossed  the 
'^  whole  man  ?  Let  us  then  suppose  a  mental 
apprehension, — as  strong  as  the  bodily  vieW' 
just  supposed, — of  the  same  great  Being, 
voluntarily  dying  on  the  cross;  by  that  act, 
putting  all  pride,  and  sensuality,  and  worldli- 
ness,  to  an  open  shame,  and  showing,  by  what 
"  He  then  did  to  subdue  them,  the  doom  to  be 
"  looked  for,  at  his  second  comings  by  their 
willing  votaries; — let  us,  I  say,  suppose  this 
thought  so  impressed,  as  to  be  felt  like  a 
reality,  and  would  not  such  an  impression 
''  have  in  it,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
'*  feeling,  the  same  irresistible  effect,  as  the 
''  actual  sight  of  the  last  judgment ;  with  the 
*'  sole  difference  of  the  unmixed  terror  of  the* 
*^  one  scene,  and  the  unparalleled  tenderness  of 
"  the  other  ?  It  is  obvious,  that  the  final  scene 
''  would  overwhelm  the  firmest  mind ;  it  is 
"  equally  certain,  that  the  suffering  scenei  must 
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"  either  subdue  the  heart,  or  be  viewed,  as  the 
"  devils  viewed  its  actual  transaction."  '* 


0  may  we,  my  Brethren,  not  be  amongst 
those  who  believe  and  tremble, — but  amongst 
those  who  believe  and  rejoice  in  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  who^  from  the  present  experience  of  his 
aids  and  influences,  can  look  to  his  second 
coming  as  salvation  and  happiness  for  ever ; — 
whose  whole  life  and  demeanom*  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  prayer, — "  Make  us  to  be  num- 
bered with  Thy  saints,  in  glory  everlasting. 
Amen. 


»» 


"  ^^<«"^««»  of  Alexander  Knox,  Esq.  vol.  ii.     Eesaj,  On 
tbe  Nature  of  our  Salvation  through  Christ 


SERMON  VII. 


LET   NO   MAN   DECEIVE   YOU. 


1  John  III.  7. 

Little  children^  let  no  man   deceive  you:   he  that  doeth 
righteousness  is  righteous^  even  as  He  is  righteous. 

Imagine  you  were  to  read  a  portion  of  this 
sentence  to  some  intelligent  heathen, — such  as 
Socrates  or  Plato,  or  Aristotle  were; — I  mean 
that  portion  of  it — "he  that  doeth  righteous- 
ness is  righteous," — I  think  you  can  fancy  him 
saying, — "  What  a  strange  writer  this  must  be ! 
— '  he  that  doeth  righteousness  is  righteous !  * 
Why,  he  might  as  well  say,  '  he  that  has  health 
is  healthy ;  or,  he  that  has  strength  is  strong,' 
— as  to  say,  '  he  that  doeth  righteousness  is 
righteous:'  of  course  he  is;  but  why  pro- 
nounce such  obvious  truisms,  and  force  them 
upon  our  attention  as  if  they  were  important 
discoveries  ?     This  is  mere  verbal  trifling ;  it  is 
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wasting  our  time^  to  occupy  us  with  such  an-^ 
Douncements."' 

Read  to  him,  now,  however,  the  whole  of  the 
sentence—  *'  Little  children,  let  no  man  deceive 
"  you :  he  that  doeth  righteousness  is  righteous, 
"  even  as  He  is  righteous ; "  and  I  feel  you  can 
fancy  him  changing  his  view  of  the  case  alto** 
gether.  He  will  say,  ^'  I  perceive,  this  writer  is 
not  trifling  with  us,  as  I  at  first  thought ;  but  it 
would  seem,  there  were  persons  actually  trying 
to  persuade  men  that  they  could  be  righteous 
without  being  righteous ;  and  that  they  framed 
some  theory  or  other,  in  support  of  this,  so 
plausibly,  that  others  were  in  danger  of  being 
deceived,  or  were  actually  deceived ;  and  our 
writer  is  cautioning  men  against  their  sophistry. 
He  does  not  pause,  indeed,  to  unravel  their 
sophistry  by  any  perplexing  argumentation ;  but 
he  would  cut  it  up  by  the  roots,  appealing  to 
common  sense,  that  there  can  be  no  other  mode 
of  being  righteous  except  by  being  righteous ; 
and  forcing  men  to  feel  that  any,  and  every, 
system  of  argument,  by  which  a  different  prin- 
ciple may  be  attempted  to  be  maintained,  must 
be  &lse  and  delusive,  whether  they  could  unravel 
the  particular  nature  of  its  falsehood  or  not." 

Such  would  be  the  impression  on  the  mind  of 
any  intelligent  man,  when  he  read  the  prefatory 
words  of  the  Apostle,  "  Little  children,  let  no 
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man  deceive  you:**  he  would  no  longer  be 
surprised  at  the  laying  down  of  the  principle— 
''  he  that  doeth  righteousness  is  righteous ;" 
unless^  indeed^  he  were  to  express  astonishment 
at  the  patience  and  good  temper  exhibited  by  the 
writer^  in  his  mode  of  combating  the  particular 
deception  to  which  he  was  alluding. 

Now,  this  is  exactly  the  impression  which  the 
Apostle  designed  should  be  produced  upon  you. 
He  does  not,  for  a  moment,  imagine  that  he  is 
introducing  you  to  a  precept  which  common 
sense  could  not  discover ;  he  is  fully  aware  ycm 
are  as  capable  of  knowing,  that  he  alone  is 
righteous,  who  does  righteousness,  as  you  are  of 
perceiving,  that  he  alone  is  healthy,  who  has 
health.  But  .when  there  arose  persons  to  argue 
you  out  of  this  moral  truth,  or  to  conceal  it  by 
dexterous  argumentation,  he  would  place  it 
nakedly  and  emphatically  before  you,  as  a  truth 
in  opposition  to  their  dangerous  delusion ;  and 
he  would  record  it  amongst  the  oracles  of  God, 
and  fix  the  stamp  of  Divine  approbation  upon  it ; 
so  that  your  very  allegiance  to  Christ  should 
compel  you  to  receive  it,  and  store  it  up  in  your 
hearts,  as  a  barrier  against  falsehoods,  to  which 
human  nature  is  prone. 

For,  the  Apostle  was  well  aware,  that  in  his 
own  time  there  had  arisen,  and  he  knew  that  in 
every  succeeding  age  of  the  world  there  would 
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ai^^  men  of  perverse  minds,  ''  wresting  even 
the  Scriptures,"'  as  another  Apostle  says,  *'  to 
Aeir  own  destruction/ — so  interpreting  them  as 
to  imply^  that  righteousness  and  salvation  were 
•Bnconnected, — at  one  time  teaching  that  the 
adoption  of  a  ceremony  would  be  an  excuse,  or  a 
compensation,  for  wilful  disobedience  to  God, — 
at  another,  that  it  was  not  the  adoption  of  a 
eeremony,  but  of  a  doctrine  which  was  pos- 
aeased  of  this  efficacy.     The  Apostle  was  aware 
rf  this ;  but  instead  of  attempting  the  impossible 
task  of  delineating  every  form  which  such  an 
enor  might  assume,  or  of  obviating  the  mis- 
interpretation of  every  text  of  Scripture  which 
might  be  perverted  to  such  a  purpose, — instead 
of  attempting  this  impossible  task,  he  leaves  you 
Ml  possession  of  a  principle,  which — if  you  are 
honest — ^if  you  are  anxious  for  salvation  itself, 
and  not  merely  for  a  help  to  enable  you  to 
think  yourself  in  a    state    of   salvation, — will 
decidedly  lead  you  out  of  every  such  deception, 
and  every  such  perversion  of  the  word  of  God, 
—strengthening  you  to  say,  "  that  must  be  a 
fidse  principle, — or  this  must  be  an  erroneous 
exposition    of   God's    word,    because   it    is  in 
opposition  to  the  express,  and  perfectly  intel- 
ligible, declaration,  that  '  he  alone  is  righteous, 
who  doeth  righteousness.' " 
It  is  important  to  you  to  remark,  that  the 
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Apostle  is  guarding  the  Christians  of  his  own  day 
(and  of  course^  us  also^ — for  all  these  things  are 
written  for  our  instruction),  not  against  any 
erroneous  maxim  of  the  /ieaihetis,  but,  evidently^ 
against  false  expositions  of  the  word  of  God,-^ 
against  erroneous  preaching  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  The  heathen  taught,  '^  Lict  us  eat  and 
drink  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die ;"  for  to 
him  the  notion  of  a  resurrection,  and  of  a  future 
judgment,  were  subjects  of  mockery :  but  when 
a  person  adopted  that  side  of  the  question,  he 
was  fully  aware  that  he  had  adopted  it.  He 
was  under  a  horrible  error,  but  he  did  not 
mistake  his  condition;  he  intended  to  be  a 
heathen,  and  he  was  a  heathen.  But  the  Apostle 
is  not  addressing  heathens,  in  the  passage  before 
us,  but  Christians  as  such, — persons  who  were 
under  a  delusion, — who  assumed  to  be  followers 
of  Jesus  Christ,  but  who  were  really  not  so: 
and  the  delusion  under  which  they  laboured  was 
this ; — they  thought  they  could  be  righteous  in 
reality,  or  in  the  estimation  of  God,  in  some 
other  way  than  by  being  righteous.  This  is  the 
delusion  against  which  he  gives  warning.  In  his 
own  day  he  proclaimed  it  as  a  fatal  error,  because 
he  knew  many  had  embraced  it ;  and  he  recorded 
it  in  the  written  word,  which  he  knew  God 
designed  should  be  handed  down  for  our  instruc- 
tion for  ever,  because  he   knew   that   similar 
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deceptions  would^  in  some  shape  or  other,  be 
iocidcated  in  all  subsequent  ages. 

If  you  allow  yourselves  to  be  thus  deceived, 
my  brethren,  I  must  say,  you  sin  against  the 
broad  blaze  of  day ;  for  you  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Epistle  of  John  is  the  word  of  God ;  and  I 
am  well  persuaded  that  you  cannot  attribute 
a  second  meaning  to  the  passage  before  us :  you 
awy  overlook  it, — thaU  however,  is  a  wilful 
error, — ^but  you  cannot  be  at  any  loss  for  its 
ineaning. 

It  may  be  useful  to  you,  to  lay  before  you  a 
brief  history  of  the  delusion,  as  it  may  be  col- 
lected from  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments. 

To  substitute  something  easy,  for  that  obe- 
dience to  God  which  corrupt  human  nature 
finds  difficult  and  disagreeable,  is,  in  fact,  a  uni- 
versal error,  belonging  to  man,  in  every  age, 
and  under  all  circumstances.  But  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  to  a  few  of  those  forms  which  the 
delusion  assumed,  as  it  was  entertained,  not  by 
beathens,  but  by  such  as,  like  ourselves,  bad  the 
unspeakable  advantages  of  divine  instruction. 

The  delusion  certainly  did  not  originate 
amongst  Christians.  It  was  very  fully  and  de- 
votedly received  by  the  Jews.  One  of  the  forms 
in  which  they  embraced  it  was  this, — They  con- 
ceived they  were  sure  of  salvation  because  they 
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were  the  descendants  of  Abraham.  It  was  to 
this  John  the  Baptist  alluded  in  those  words, — 
*'  Think  not  to  say  within  yourselves.  We  have 
^'  Abraham  for  our  father ;  for  I  say  UBto  you, 
**  that  God  is  able,  of  these  stones,  to  raise  up 
''  children  unto  Abraham.''  Again,  the  Aposde 
John  refers  to  the  same  delusion  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  gospel,  wh^e  he  says  that 
Christ  '^  gave,  to  as  many  as  received  Him, 
^' power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to 
**  as  many  as  believed  on  his  name ;  which  were 
born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh, 
nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God  f  that  is, 
Christ  would  regard,  not  fleshly  descent,  as  the 
Jews  supposed,  but  the  attainment  and  posses- 
sion of  that  spiritual  Kfe  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
would  confer  on  those  who  really  received 
Christ,  as  the  test  and  essential  character  of 
discipleship  with  himself.  To  Nicodemus,  our 
Saviour  himself  gives  similar  instruction.  Nico- 
demus entertained  the  notion,  that,  as  a  Jew,  he 
was  necessarily  sure  of  the  favour  of  God.  Our 
Saviour  declared  to  him,  *'  Except  a  man  be 
bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  that  which 
*•  is  born  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is 
''  bom  of  the  Spirit,  is  spirit."  Again,  you  will 
find^  the  Jews  boasting  that  they  were  Abraham's 

^  John  viii.  33. 
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seed,  and  that  therefore  they  stood  not  in  need 
of  those  blessings  which  Christ  was  announcing. 
And  there  are  many  other  allusions  to  the  same 
efiect. 

Now  you  will  be  apt  to  say^  this  was  a  very 
unmeaning  and  absurd  delusion,  and  there  can 
be  no.  use  in  directing  our  attention  to  it;  but 
the  &ct  is,  if  you  change  the  form  of  it  a  little, 
Of  rather,  alter  the  names  merely,  you  will  find 
tbe  delusion  neither  uncommon  nor  unknown 
to  you. 

How  many  are  there  who  claim  to  be  Chris- 
tiaos,  because  they  yuere  bom  of  Christian 
(arents,  and  were  bajpt)^!;ed  as  members  of  the 
Churdi  of  Christ !  This  is  all  they  thinik  of  the 
matter.  They  are  not  seeking  spiritual  advan* 
tages  from  Christ.  Many  of  them  can  give  you 
00  other  reason  for  being  Christians,  except  that 
they  were  so  brought  up,  and  that  they  belong 
to  a  Cliristian  nation.  They  have  never  placed 
it  before  their  own  view,  as  the  chief  object  of 
their  existence, — in  comparison  of  which  all 
other  objects  are  trifling, — that  they  should  be 
laised  from  their  natural  state  of  sinfulness,  into 
a  state  of  '^  meetness  for  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light."  Taking  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tendom into  account,  I  fear  this  is  the  condition 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  community.  But 
what  are  your  feelings,  my  brethren  ?     Is  there 
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any  one  now  before  me,  who  is  a  Christian 
solely  by  accident — not  by  design  ?  To  say  to 
such  a  man  that  he  is  living  in  a  state  of  sinful- 
ness, would  be  to  address  him  in  uninteUigible 
language ;  but  perhaps  he  may  understand  this 
— ^he  is  living  in  a  state  of  blunder.  To  suppose 
that  God  has  given  a  revelation, — that  He  who 
was  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  has  taken  our 
nature  upon  Him,  and  died  on  the  cross  for 
our  redemption ; — to  suppose  all  this  has  taken 
place,  and  that  it  is  designed  to  effect  no  further 
change  in  us  than  a  change  of  name,-that  we 
should  be  henceforth  called,  not  the  worshippers 
of  Jupiter,  but  of  Jehovah, — not  the  disciples  of 
Woden,  but  of  Christ, — this  is  revolting  to 
common  sense,  to  ordinary  intelligence.  If  you 
reflect  on  it,  you  cannot  believe  it :  if  you  do 
not  reflect  at  all,  it  is  useless  to  address  argu- 
ments to  you. 

But  the  Jews  had  another  form  in  which  they 
expressed  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  same 
delusion  :  they  attributed  an  extraordinary 
efficacy  to  the  performance  of  their  rites  and 
ceremonies.  The  circumcised  descendants  of 
Abraham — those  of  them  who  tithed  *'  mint, 
anise,  and  cummin," — those  of  them  who  offered 
up  the  appointed  sacrifices  with  accustomed 
regularity,  should  be  saved !  Does  the  professing 
Christian  smile  at  this  ?     Alas,  there  is  scarcely 
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a  parish  at  present^  in  which  the  same  delusion 
18  not  manifested  by  many  who  have,  all  their 
lives^  laughed  at  the  delusions  to  which  other 
persons  have  been  accustomed.     Many  a  one, 
calling   himself  a   Christian,   lives  in  an  utter 
carelessness  concerning  God  and  all  preparation 
for  eternity ;  and  at  the  end,  when  he  comes  to 
die,  he  sends  for  a  clergyman  to  administer  to 
him  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and 
he  and  his  friends  are  content  with  his  state  at 
departure.    A  friend  informed  me   of  a  con- 
versation, in  which  it  was  discussed  what  length 
of  time  was  necessary  as  a  preparation  for  death : 
—a  year, — ^three  months, — a  week, — less, — were 
severally  assigned  as  the  requisite  time :  when 
my  friend,  on  being  appealed  to,  said  that  the 
whole  life   was    the    requisite    time,   this  was 
larded  not  merely   as    a  harsh,  but  as  an 
unscriptural  saying.     It  may  be  a  harsh  thing  to 
tell  men,  that  there  is  a  day  of  final  judgment ; 
for  this  may  disturb  them  in  their  pleasures  : 
but  if  it  be  true,  as  you  beUeve  it  to  be  true,  it 
is  absurd  not  to  think  of  it.     It  certainly  is  not 
unscriptural ;  for  it  is  written  with  a  pencil  of 
light,  that  a  day  is  fixed,  in  which  Christ  shall 
judge  the  world  ;  and  that  his  judgments  shall  be 
according  to  truth.     Weigh  this,  my  brethren, 
and  you  will  have  enough  to  make  you  serious. 
Now,  observe  how  the  very  language  which  is 
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used^  in  one  age,  to  b^at  down  an  erroi',  is,'  in 
another  age^  employed  to  establish  an'  error  the 
very  samid  in  s^iiHt  The  Jews  generoDy  believed 
— ^and  this  belief  was  retained  and  incnlcated  by 
many  Jews  who  wished  to  add  on  titie  religkm 
of  Christ  to  the  Mosaic  syBtem"— 4faat  unless 
men  were  circumcised,  and  kept  the  law  of 
Moses^  they  could  not  be  saved. 

In  opposition  to  this  external  systeib,  tbi 
Apoistles  of  Christ  imsuicated,  tiia6  wllat  God 
required  was,  not  that  men  shoiitd  exhibit  ex* 
temal  ceremonies  (which  bad  men^  as  weH  as 
good  men,  could,  in  fact,  comply  with),  hot  that 
the  hearts  of  men  should  be  brought  into  agree- 
ment with  God ;  that  they  should  look  to  Him 
and  to  Jesus  Christ,  whom  He  hath  sent,  with 
the  desire  to  regulate  their  whole  souls  according 
to  his  will;  that  they  should  love  God,  and 
serve  Him  with  all  their  heart,  their  soul,  and 
strength ;  and  not  merely  offer  to  Him  an  ex- 
ternal service  ;  that  they  should  abide  in  Christ, 
so  as  to  obtain  that  assistance  from  Him  which 
would  bring  their  minds  into  harmony  with  the 
mind  of  Christ. 

This  they  expressed  in  the  emphatic  language, 
— '^  That  we  are  to  be  justified  by  faith,  and  not 
by  works  f — by  faith, — that  is,  by  a  real  ad- 
herence to  Christ,  in  the  whole  government  of 
our  minds  and  lives ; — not  by  works, — that  is,  by 
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circumcision^  or  sacrifices,  or  by  any  meteHy 
external  service^  which  could  be  exhibited  with- 
out caoaing^  or  even  implying^  a  subjection  of 
die  whole  soul  to  God.  But  this  language  was 
speedily  perverted.  Men  chose  to  understand 
die  ejrprenon,  **  fiuth  without  works,"  as  if  it 
s^ified  ^ faith  mthout  obedience;^  and  then 
they  b^an  to  rely,  for  their  salvation^  upon 
mental  impressioBS,  as  oontra-distinguished  from 
obedi0nc69--4ii  &ct,  upon  their  mere  profession 
of  truth,  or  intelligence  of  doctrines.  They 
coidd  not  have  derived  such  an  c^nion  from 
the  words  of  St.  Paul>  had  they  wished  really 
Uy  understand  his  meuiing ;  they  would  have 
seen  how  strongly  he  declared  to  them,  that 
fiuth  vdthout  charity,  or  the  real  love  of  God, 
would  profit  them  nothing.  Look  to  the  4th 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  if  you 
would  derire  to  know  the  character,  and  the  object, 
aod  nature,  of  that  which  the  Apostle  regards  as 
**  the  truth  in  Jesus/'  Speaking  of  the  Gentiles 
[verse  19]  he  says,  **  They  had  given  themselves 
to  work  all  uncleanness ;"  '*  but,"  said  he,  ad- 
dressing the  brethren,  ^  Ye  have  not  so  learned 
^  Christ,  if  so  be  that  ye  have  heard  Him,  and 
"  have  been  taught  by  Him,  as  the  truth  is  in 
"  Jesus.**  He  who  does  not  live  in  righteous- 
ness, knows  not  the  truth  that  is  in  Jesus. 
This  is  plain  language,  which  cannot  be  over- 
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looked,  except  by  such  as  mean  to  be  led,  or 
to  lead  themselves^  into  deception. 

Again^  attend  to  the  language  at  the  very 
outset  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Rx)mans^ — ^'  That 
to  them  who,  by  patient  continuance  in  well 
doings  sought  for  glory^  honour^  and  immor- 
tality," God  would  give  "eternal  life;**  but  to 
them  that  did  "  not  obey  the  truth,  but  obeyed 
unrighteousness,— indignation  and  wrath."  If 
men  wished  for  plain  language,  this  was  plain. 
But  men  do  not  always  wish  for  it :  they  wish 
for  something  more  accommodating  to  human 
nature,  and  they  accordingly  find  it.  The  words 
''justified  by  faith,  without  the  deeds  of  the 
law,"  when  taken  by  themselves,  separately 
from  the  context,  and  from  all  reference  to  the 
history  of  the  terms,  might  possibly  signify  belief 
independent  of  obedience  ;  and  men  who  will  do 
anything  for  God,  except  obey  Him,  fasten  upon 
this  possible  signification.  Now  this  fatal  error 
was  permitted  to  come  forth  before  all  the  in- 
spired disciples  of  Christ  were  withdrawn  from 
earth,  in  order  that  they  might  fasten  upon  it  the 
stamp  of  Divine  disapprobation.  St  James  ac- 
cordingly declares,  that  "  by  works  a  man  is 
justified,  and  not  by  faith  only.**  He  is  not 
contradicting  St.  Paul,  but  he  is  contradicting 
some  of  his  expositors. 

What  he  would  teach  is,  that  the  faith  which 
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Paul  spoke  of,  was  a  faith  producing  the  regu- 
lation of  the  whole  soul  and  of  the  life ;  and 
that  the  works  which  he  excluded,  were  those 
external  rites^  which  could  be  exhibited  even  by 
such  as  were  living  in  subjection  to  wheir  own 
evil  passions.  But  St  John  lived  longer  than 
St  James ;  and  the  opinions  which  the  latter 
(^yposed  in  the  commencement,  afterwards  be- 
came more  systematized,  and  more  strongly 
enforced.  A  sect  arose  which  made  faith,  or 
knowledge,  everything,  and  obedience  nothing. 
This  sect  was  called  that  of  the  Gnostics,  from 
the  Greek  word  for  knowledge,  yv&<Ti,9  ;  and 
their  theory  was,  that  sin  was  not  imputed  to 
such  as  knew  the  truth.  Hence  it  is  we  have 
this  Apostle  declaring,  that  "  if  we  say  that  we 
"  have  fellowship  with  Christ,  and  walk  in  dark- 
"  ness,  we  lie,  and  do  not  the  truth," — '*  if  we 
"  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves, 
'*and  the  truth  is  not  in  us."  And  again, 
"Whosoever  abideth  in  Him,  sinneth  not. 
*'  Whosoever  sinneth  "  (that  is,  sinneth  by  de- 
sign, without  endeavouring  to  be  raised  from 
a  state  of  sinfulness)  "  hath  not  seen  Him, 
"  neither  known  Him  :"  that  is,  however  you 
may  choose  to  deceive  yourselves  by  such  lan- 
guage as  "  knowing  Christ,**  or  his  doctrines, 
you  do  not  know  Him  (in  that  sense  which 
implies  salvation)  if  you  are  content  to  remain 
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ill'  a  state  of  sin;  and  he  adds  this  fiirciblB 
dedarafion  of  the  text,  '^  little  children^  let  na 
man  deceive  you^  he  that  doetfai  rigfateon*- 
ness,  i&  righteoais,  e^en  as  He  (fChiist)  m 
righteous."  You  will  find  many  plausible  wt> 
gwnents  trading  to  deceive  you.  in  tfaia^reflpect; 
I  cannot  occupy  your  time  fbrthec  by  dilating 
on  these  various  fimns;  but  whatever  form  the 
error  may  assume^  you,  my  brethren,  should  be 
prepared  to  meet  it,  by  the  simple  dedaratioir, 
''  I  may  not  suffer  myself  to  be  deceived,  b^ 
cause  it  is  written  for  my  instruction,  ^That 
'  he  who  doeth  righteousness  is  righteous,  in 
'  the  same  manner  as  Christ  was  righteous  ^ 
I  must  come  to  Him,  therefore,  not  that  He 
may  save  me  while  I  continue  in  a  state  of  wilfid 
sinfulness,  but  that  He  may  save  me  from  my 
sins,  and  make  me  the  child  of  God,  ^  meet  for 
'  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light'  ** 
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/  km  fH  manf  thingt  to  mf  unto  yau^  but  ye  cannot  hear 
Aem  now.  Howbeit  when  he^  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come, 
k  will  guide  you  into  all  truth  ;  for  he  shall  not  epeak  of 
Imidf;  but  what9oever  he  shall  hear,  that  shall  he  speak; 
md  he  wQl  shew  you  (kings  to  come.  He  shall  glorify  me, 
for  he  shall  receive  of  mine,  and  shall  shew  it  unto  you.  All 
things  that  the  Father  hath  are  mine  ;  therefore  said  I,  tliat 
ke  shall  take  of  mine,  and  shall  shew  it  unto  you. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  words  convey  a  promise 
on  the  part  of  our  Saviour  to  his  disciples,  that 
He  would  communicate  to  them,  after  his  de- 
parture, some  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  dispensa^ 
fion,  which,  for  the  present,  he  designedly 
reserved.  To  investigate  what  those  reserved 
points  were,  is  an  inquiry  interesting  for  its  own 
sake,  because  we  toay  well  anticipate  that  such 
an  investigation  is  not  unlikely  to  lead  to  an 
enlargement  of  our  scriptural  knowledge;  and 
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it  is  also  important  on  grounds  to  which^  on  the 
present  occasion^  I  shall  hut  briefly  allude. 

It  is  contended  hy  some^  that  those  who  have 
themselves  arrived  at  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel,  are  bound  to  keep  back  a  portion  of 
that  knowledge  from  the  world  at  large ; — that 
there  are  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  deriv- 
able partly  from  the  Scriptures,  and  partly  from 
other  sources,  which  should  be  reserved  as 
secrets,  or  communicated  only  in  proportion  as 
men  manifest  an  anxiety,  and  what  is  termed 
teachableness^  disposing  them  towards  their  re- 
ception. I  shall,  on  subsequent  occasions^  point 
out  to  you  the  danger  and  unsoundness  of  this 
principle,  maintained  in  publications  of  the  day^ 
which  have  obtained  no  inconsiderable  circula- 
tion. 

At  present,  I  shall  merely  endeavour  to  make 
it  plain  to  you,  that  the  principle  in  question 
derives  no  support  whatever  from  the  admitted 
fact  that  there  were  points,  concerning  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation,  which  our  Saviour  did  reserve 
from  the  disciples ;  because,  while  He  was  with 
them  on  earth.  He  knew  they  were  not  able  to 
bear  them. 

For  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  investigate 
what  those  reserved  points  were;  and  this  in- 
vestigation must  be  conducted  by  comparing  the 

'  See  Tracts  for  the  Times,  Nos.  LXXX.  and  LXXXVII. 
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whole  of  what  our  Saviour  says  in  this  place,  with 
the  subsequent  records  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
I  must  previously  remark    to  you,  that  to 
make  a  new  revelation,  over  and  above  what 
had  been    already   communicated,  was  by  no 
means   the  sole  office  which   our  Saviour  de- 
clared  the   Holy   Spirit  would  have   to   fulfil. 
It  was  through  his  influence  that  the  disciples 
were   to  be   led  into   a  more   perfect    intelli- 
gence of  those  truths  also,  which  our  Saviour  ^ 
had  himself  laid  before  them,  during  his  inter- 
course   with    them.      Thus    he   says,  "  These 
"  things  have  I   spoken  unto   you,  being  yet 
•'  present  with  you.     But  the  Comforter,  which 
"  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send 
**  m  my  name.  He  shall  teach  you  all,  and  bring 
**all  things  to  your  remembrance ,  whatsoever  I 
^have  said  unto  you"    For  instance.  He  had 
spoken  to  them  most  distinctly  concerning  his 
own  death  and  subsequent  resurrection ;   and 
yet  it  is  repeatedly  stated,  that  they  "  under- 
"stood  none  of  these  things,  and  this  saying 
"was  hid  from  them,  neither  knew  they  the 
"things  which  were  spoken."     And  this  dark- 
ness continued  till  after  the  actual  occurrence 
of  the  event,  which  was  so  mysterious  and  in- 
comprehensible to  them.     Thus  St.  John  says,^ 
"  These  things  understood  not  his  disciples  at 

'  Chap.  xii.  16. 
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the  first ;  but  when  Jesus  was  glorified^  then 
remembered  they  that  these  things  w^^e  writ- 
ten of  Him  (in  the  prophecies),  and  that  they 
had  done  these  things  unto  Him.'' 
Again>  our  Saviour  had  not  kept  ba^  frop 
them  instruction  concerning  his  own  Diiiiie 
nature.  This  is  abundantly  plain — ^without  aqy 
minute  examination  of  what  He  did  sny  to  them 
respecting  this — ^from  the  &ct,  that  even. his 
enemies  understood  Him  as  making  that  ]»- 
sertion.  And  accordingly  they  bring  against 
Him  the  charge  of  blasphemy,  on  the  ground 
that  He  asserted  himself  to  be  ''  the  Son  of  God, 
making  himself  equal  with  Gpd." 

The  most  important  truths,  then,  of  his  re> 
ligion — those  which  we  now  ju^y  regard  as 
most  characteristic  of  it,-r-it  is  plain  that  He  did 
lay  before  them  ;  as  indeed  He  himself  intimates, 
when  He  says  to  his  disciples,  '^  Henceforth  I  call 
"  you  not  servants ;  for  the  servant  knoweth 
*^  not  what  his  lord  doeth  ;  but  I  have  call^ 
'^  you  friends ;  for  all  things  that  I  have  heard 
"  of  my  Father,  I  have  made  known  unto  you/ 
I  cannot  but  think  that  the  disciples  must  have 
understood  this — and  that  they  were  justified  in 
understanding  it — as  a  declaration  that  He  had 
already  placed  before  them  the  substance  of  his 
revelation.  If  this  be  denied,  a  satisfactory 
mode  of  investigating  whether  there  were   any 
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JoetrmeSf  propwly  so  called^  with  respect  to 
which  our  Saviour  himself  had  presented  no 
JnfiMmation  to  the  minds  of  his  disciples,  would 
te  by  comparing  their  Epistles  with  the  records 
€fJi]s  discourses. 

If  tikfy  contain  any  such  doctrines^  which  are 

Aot  to  be  found  also  in  the  Gospels,  let  them  be 

pcROted  out.    We  have  had  an  abundance  of 

commentators  on  the  Scriptures,  and  none  of 

diem  have  pcunted  out  doctrines  in  the  Epistles, 

which  .are  not  fouud  inculcated  in  the  Gospels. 

Certainly  those  important  truths  which  relate  to 

the  death  and  divine  nature  of  our  Saviour, 

are  not  amongst  the  nji^mber  of  the  reserved 

troths. 

That  the  disciples  did  stand  in  need  of,  and 
£d  receive,  additional  light  on  these  and  other 
"Wential  truths,  is  indeed  abundantly  evident, 
and  is  distinctly  assai;ed.  The  Holy  Spirit  did 
^h  them,  by  bringing  to  their  remembrance 
an  that  our  Saviour  had  said  unto  them,  and 
by  rendering  them  capable  of  more  fully  com- 
{tfehending  it. 

We  are  accordingly  presented,  in  the  Epistles, 
with  what  we  may  justly  regard  as  a  commentary 
on  the  events  and  discourses  related  in  the 
Gospels ;  and  by  help  of  this  commentary,  we 
are  often  enabled  to  discern  the  true  character 
of  those  events,  and  the  bearing  of  those  dis- 
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courses,  more  justly  than  the  very  Disciples 
could  when  they  were  first  witnesses  to  them. 

It  is  quite  plain,  however,  that  doctrines 
which  our  Saviour  had  actually  communicated 
to  his  disciples,  could  not  be  amongst  those 
things  which  He  declares  He  had  reserved  from 
them.  Their  imperfect  comprehension  of  these 
truths  made  it,  indeed,  unspeakably  important 
that  they  should  be  brought  distinctly  to  their 
remembrance,  and  that  their  minds  should  re- 
ceive further  information  concerning  them.  And 
a  promise  of  this  additional  light,  we  perceive, 
was  actually  made. 

But  in  the  promise  we  are  now  considering,  it 
is  obvious  that  our  Saviour  is  not  speaking  of 
their  imperfect  intelligence  of  what  He  had 
already  stated :  He  is  accounting  for  his  own 
silence,  and  declaring  that  there  were  matters 
to  be  revealed  hereafter,  but  which  hitherto,  for 
the  reasons  He  assigned.  He  had  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  reser\'e. 

What  these  matters  were,  is  the  point  to 
which  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention.  And 
this  you  can  best  ascertain  by  examining  the 
whole  context :  take  into  your  consideration 
the  whole  of  what  He  says  on  this  occasion,  and 
then  see  whether  anything  in  the  subsequent 
history  corresponds  with  the  import  of  his 
words. 
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Now  you  can  scarcely  fail  of  making  the  fol- 
lowing remarks^  if  you  look  to  the  passage  even 
with  moderate  attention.  You  will  observe  that 
ear  Saviour  had  just  been  speaking  of  the  con- 
rerrion  of  the  world  at  large  to  his  religion,  as 
one  of  the  designed  effects  of  spiritual  influence : 

*  When  the  Comforter  is  come,"  said  He,  *'  He 

*  will  reprove  (or  convince)  the  world  of  sin,  of 
^  righteousness,  and  of  judgment/'  And  then, 
after  explaining  his  meaning  in  each  particular. 
He  immediately  adds,  in  connexion  with  this 
topic,  *'  I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto 
you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now/' 

We  are  naturally  compelled  to  conclude,  that 
these  suppressed  points  had  some  relation  to 
that,  of  which  He  had  just  been  speaking — 
namely,  the  general  conversion  of  the  worlds 
Now,  observe  again,  the  actual  language  of  his 
promise :  "  Howbeit,  when  He,  the  Spirit  of 
''Truth,  is  come.  He  will  guide  you  into  all 
"truth''  (''into  all  the  truth,"  should  have 
been  the  tninslation  of  the  passage), ''  and,"  he 
adds  afterwards,'  *'  He  will  shew  you  things  to 
"  come." 

'  I  do  not  dwell  upon  the  intennediate  expression,  "  He 
''shall  not  speak  of  himself;  hut  whatsoever  He  shall  hear, 
"  that  shall  He  speak,**  hecause  it  is  evidently  parenthetical, 
lued  simply  to  guard  them  against  a  mistake  into  which 
they  might  have  heen  led,  hj  the  declaration  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  was  to  convey  to  them  knowledge  beyond  what  He 
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Now  it  is  plain  that  this  is  langaage  which 
cannot^  with  any  propriety,  be  referred  to  a 
revelation  of  abstract  truths;  it  could  not  ba 
said,  ^'  He  will  show  you  truths  to  come ;"  the 
words  evidently  relate,  not  to  doctrines,  but  to 
events  which  were  to  happen  at  a  future  time. 

Again,  our  Saviour  goes  on  to  say :  '^  He  shall 
*'  glorify  me,  for  He  shall  receive  of  mine,  and 
*'  shall  shew  it  unto  you ;" — '*  All  things  that 
"  the  Father  hath,  are  mine ;  therefore  said  I, 
'^  that  He  shall  take  of  mine,  and  shew  it  unto 
'*  you."  This,  again,  is  language  inapplicable 
to  abstract  truth.  It  could  not  be  said,  '*  AH 
truths  that  the  Father  hath  are  mine  :*'  our  Sa- 
viour plainly  meant  that  all  the  creatures  of 
God  were  his.  He  is  here  speaking,  not  of 
doctrines,  but  of  persons.  Take,  then,  the 
whole  train  of  thought  into  your  consideration. 
Our  Saviour   commenced   by  speaking   of  the 

had  communicated ;  the  mistake  of  attributing  a  higher  office 
and  character  to  the  Spirit,  than  that  which  He  himself  sus- 
tained. In  the  same  manner,  on  other  occasions,  He  guarded 
tliem  from  attributing  to  himself  a  higher  part  than  that 
which  belonged  to  God  the  Father,  in  consequence  of  hia 
having  come  to  establish  a  more  perfect  dispensation  than  had 
been  established  bj  the  Father,  when  He  prescribed  the  sjstem 
of  the  Law.  It  was  to  guard  against  any  misapprehension 
like  this,  that  He  so  repeatedly  said, — "  Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
"  the  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  but  what  he  seeth  the 
"  Father  do  :"  or  again,  "  I  can,  of  mine  own  self,  do  nothing; 
"  as  I  hear,  I  judge.''    John  v.  10,  30. 
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coDTersioii  of  the  world  at  large ;  and  He  then 
goes  on,  in  perfect  conformity  with  this  topic, 
to  use  language  which  is  most  naturally  applied, 
not*  to  abstract  truths,  but  to  events,  or  to 
petBons.  This  seems  manifestly  the  force  of 
die  passage. 

We  have,  then,  a  guide  to  our  investigation. 
We  are  to  look  through  that  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture which  relates  to  the  times  after  oiu:  Sa- 
▼iooi^s  death,  if  we  would  understand  what  were 
the  reserved  points,  not  for  a  revelation  of 
aibstract  truths,  but  for  some  revelation  of 
events,  or  of  persons. 

Now,  do  the  Scriptures  detail  any  revelation 
^e  to  the  disciples,  after  our  Lord's  departure, 
rf  events  or  of  persons  ?  And  was  this  revela- 
tioD  such  as  we  have  reason  to  think  the  disciples 
were  not  prepared  to  receive  at  an  earlier  period  ? 

It  will  at  once  occur  to  your  memories  that 
there  was  such  a  revelation, — that  concerning 
the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and,  (as  connected  with  it,)  the  setting 
Bride  of  the  Jewish  economy. 

I  shall  first,  then,  make  some  observations 
upon  these  events ;  secondly,  I  shall  show  you 
that  these  points  were  reserved  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  disciples  during  our  Saviour*s  stay 
on  earth ;  and  thirdly,  I  shall  place  before  you 
proofs,  furnished  by  the  Scriptures  themselves, 

L  2 
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that  they  would  not^  at  that  time^  have  been 
'*  able  to  bear  **  the  communicatioiL 

We  may  emphatically  call  the  knowledge  con- 
veyed  to  the  disdpks^  concerning  the  calUog  in 
of  the  Gentiles^  a  revelation.  For  that  know* 
ledge  was  not  the  result  of  inward  impiratim^ 
enabling  them  to  recognise  it,  in  some  wttf 
unknown  to  us,  as  coming  from  God ;  but  it 
was  openly  conveyed  to  them  by  means  of 
miraculous  manifestations,  and  an  external  su- 
pernatural agency.  There  was  the  vision  to 
Peter  of  ^'the  sheet  let  down  froni  heaven/* 
containing  food  which,  under  the  Mosaic  eco- 
nomy, the  Jews  were  forbidden  to  eat  of;  the 
direction  to  him  to  partake  of  it,  in  intimatiim 
that  the  Jewish  dispensation  was  at  an  end; 
his  own  refusal,  however,  to  transgress  the  law, 
not  at  all  imderstanding  that  it  was  superseded. 
We  have  then  the  voice  from  heaven  saying 
to  him,  ''  What  God  hath  cleansed,  that  call 
not  thou  common.'^  This  was  permitted  to  take 
place  three  times,  as  if  to  dispel  any  suspicion 
that  it  might  have  been  a  mere  accidental  im- 
pression. All  this,  however,  left  him  still  in  a 
state  of  perplexity.  It  was  figurative  instruc- 
tion, and  he  was  not  able  to  comprehend  it 
But  while  he  was  doubting  in  himself  what  this 
vision  should  mean,  three  men  made  inquiry  for 
him  at  his  house,  and  he  received  direction  from 
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the  Spirit  of  God,  in  some  way  unknown  to  us, 
that  he  should  go  with  them,  for  that  God  had 
sent  them. 

They  relate  to  him,  that  Comehus,  a  Gentile, 

who  had  become  a  worshipper  of  the  true  God, 

and  whom  they  describe  as  a  good  man,  had 

been  instructed  by  an  angel  of  God  to  send  for 

lum.     On  his  arrival,  Cornelius  relates  to  him 

the  particulars  of  this  vision  :  the  Apostle  is  struck 

with  astonishment  at  the  coincidence  between 

the  supernatural  manifestations  made  to  Cor- 

iieHus  and  to  himself, — a  coincidence  which  left 

lum  no  doubt  that  each  was  a  real  transaction, 

and  not  an  idle  impression  on  the  imagination. 

And,  filled  with  the  perception  of  a  truth  which 

he  had  previously  been  ignorant  of,  he  bursts  into 

the  joyfiil  exclamation, — *'  Of  a  truth  I  perceive 

"  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  that 

"in  every  nation,  he  that  feareth  Him,  and 

"worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  of  Him." 

He  is  taught  this  by  all  the  circumstances  which 

had  occurred ;  more  especially,  perhaps,  by  hear- 

Jng  that  the  angel  directly  said  to  Cornelius, — 

"Thy  prayers  and  thine  alms  are  come  up  as  a 

Diemorial  before  God.**     Immediately,  therefore, 

Peter  feels  himself  authorized  to  preach  to  him 

the  glad  tidings  of  Jesus  Christ 

But  here  probably  he  would  have   stopped 
short,  but  for  the  subsequent  occurrences.     He 
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was  accustomed  to  the  Moi^ic  arrangement  of 
an  outer  court,  into  which  Gentiles  were  per* 
mitted  to  enter,  though  they  were  not  allowed  a 
full  participation  in  the  Jewish  economy.  The 
Apostle  probably  conceived,  that  now  there  were 
to  be  prosel3rtes  to  Christianity,  as  there  ha4 
been  proselytes  to  the  Mosaic  Law,  partaking  of 
some^  but  byjiome^ns  of  all,  the  benefit^  of  th| 
system  to  which  they  had  become  an  appendage. 
But  while  he  was  preaching,  ^*  the  Holy  Ghgrt 
fell  on  all  them  which  heard  the  word;**  and  At 
once  the  Apostle  appealed  to  the  believing  Jews 
present,  '*  whether  any  could  forbid  these  Geo^ 
tiles  to  be  baptized,  who  had  received  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Apostles 
had."  For  the  miracle  of  the  day  of  Pentecost 
had  been  repeated  in  all  its.  circumstances.  The 
visible  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  was  sent,  as 
on  that  occasion,  spontaneously,  as  I  m^jf  term 
it,  from  Heaven,  without  the  intervention  of 
human  agency,  in  order  to  direct  their  full  aiid 
perfect  admission  into  the  Church  of  Christ.  ' 

Nor  was  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  to  the 
Church  the  sole  information  which  the  Apostle 
derived  from  the  occurrence.  He  drew  from  it 
the  additional  inference,  that  the  observance  of 
the  Mosaic  rites  and  ceremonies  was  not  requisite^ 
as  he  had  previously  supposed,  for  the  salvation 
eren  of  the  Jew.    "  God,"  said  he,  on  a  subse« 
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quent  occasion,  "  put  no  difference  between  us 
aodthem^  purifying  their  hearts  by  faith" — (his 
e3q>lanation  of  the  words,  ''what  God  hath 
deansed  [purified],  that  call  not  thou  common "). 
-**' Now  therefore" — (this  is  his  appeal  to  the 
Jews) — ^"why  tempt  ye  God,  to  put  a  yoke 
^  iq)on  the  neck  of  the  disciples,  which  neither 
"  our  &thers,  nor  we,  were  able  to  bear" — ^more 
especially  as  we  believe  that  it  is  ''  by  the  grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  (and  not  by  our  Jewish 
yoke)  '*  that  we"  (Jews)  ''  shall  be  saved,  even  as 
they"  (the  Gentiles).* 

This  did  not  forbid  the  Jews  to  retain  their 
own  rites  and  ceremonies,  as  a  national  custom ; 
but  it  was  a  distinct  statement,  that  the  obser* 
^Wce  of  them  had  no  connexion  with  salvation 
w  the  favour  of  God. 

And  now,  that  I  have  placed  before  you  this 
interesting  train  of  circumstances,  in  relation  to 
the  call  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  breaking  down 
Ae  wall  of  partition  between  them  and  the 
Jews ;  allow  your  minds  to  revert  to  those  words 
of  our  Saviour  which  I  am  seeking  to  elucidate, 
^d  recall  the  observations  I  have  already  made 
on  them.  Our  Saviour  was  stating  that  the 
Comforter  would  come  to  convince  the  world; 
^d  in  connexion  with  this,  while  He  is  on  this 
topic.  He  tells  them  *'  He  had  many  things  to 

*  Acts  XY.  9—1 1, 
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say  to  them,  which  they  could  not  bear  at 
'*  present ;  but  that  the  Comforter  would  guide 
*^  them  into  the  truths — ^would  show  them  thing$ 
*'  to  come, — ^would  take  of  what  pertained  to 
'*  Him,  and  shew  it  unto  them.** 

I  remarked  to  you  that  this  was  language 
apparently  relating,  not  so  much  to  the  commu- 
nication of  doctrines  or  abstract  truths,  as  to 
events  or  persons ;  and  we  find,  accordingly,  that 
this  kind  of  revelation  was  actually  made, — ^raade 
too  by  the  agency,  as  was  predicted,  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

But  the  coincidence  between  the  circumstances 
of  this  revelation,  and  the  words  of  the  predic* 
tion,  are  more  minutely  accurate  than  I  have  as 
yet  specified.  For,  attend  to  the  expression^ 
"  The  Comforter  will  guide  you  into  all  the 
truth."  When  our  Lord  had  been  speaking  of 
that  more  perfect  intelligence  of  his  doctrines 
which  they  were  to  obtain  through  the  inward 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  his  language  was, 
"  The  Comforter  shall  teach  you,  and  bring  all 

things  to  your  remembrance  whatsoever  I  have 

said  unto  you.**  But  his  language  in  relation 
to  the  points  reserved  was, — "  The  Comforter 
shall  fruide  you  into  all  the  truth;"  that  is,  as 
the  expression  literally  signifies,  shall  lead  the 
xvay^  for  you,  into  all  the  truth. 


*  ocffyrivti. 
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And  this  was  exactly  what  took  place.  The 
Holy  Spirit  did  not,  in  explicit  words,  announce 
to  them  that  the  Mosaic  dispensation  was  at 
an  end, — that  the  wall  of  partition  between 
Jews  and  (jentiles  was  broken  down, — and  that 
benceforth  the  Gentiles  were  receivable  into  God's 
Church ;  but  He  manifested  a  train  of  events 
•^h  led  the  Apostle  inevitably  to  these  con- 
dofflons.  The  Crentiles  belonged  to  God  and  to 
Christ,  as  rational  creatures  formed  by  Him; 
and  the  Comforter  took  of  what  belonged  to 
Christ,  and  showed  it  unto  the  Apostle.  He,  as 
I  may  say,  introduced  Cornelius,  and  those  with 
him,  to  the  Apostle,  as  a  specimen  of  persons 
fit  for  the  Church  of  Christ ;  and  the  Apostle 
justly  concluded  from  this,  that  the  Gentiles 
generally  were  admissible  into  the  Church  of 
Christ ;  and  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  Jewish 
system  were  no  longer  to  be  insisted  on. 

That  the  Apostles  themselves  felt  that  they 
were  rather  guided  into  this  knowledge,  than  that 
it  was  imparted  to  them,  seems  evident,  from  an 
expression  which  they  subsequently  used  as  a 
hody.  Writing  to  the  Gentile  converts,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  giving  them  directions,  they 
«iy,*  "  It  seemed  good  unto  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
to  us."    Why  did  they  thus  specify  that  it  was 

•  Acte  XV.  28. 
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their  decision,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost  I 
Most  evidently  they  could  not  have  meant  to 
state  that  a  decision  given  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
required  to  be  confirmed  by  them»  to  make  it 
binding.  The  language  is  adopted  because  they 
felt  that  the  decision  of  the  Holy  Spirit  had  been 
given,  indeed, — but  given  in  such  a  way  as  called 
also  for  the  exercise  of  their  own  judgment 
The  Holy  Spirit  had  manifested  his  decision  to 
receive  Cornelius  and  those  with  him,  into  the 
Church  of  Christ,  without  requiring  from  them 
a  conformity  to  the  Jewish  law ;  and  they,  from 
this  decision,  drew  the  general  conclusion,  that 
such  was  the  intention  and  will  of  God  with 
respect  to  believing  Gentiles  generally :  thus 
they  were,  as  the  expression  is,  guided  into  the 
truth,  rather  than  directly  taught. 

I  cannot  but  remark,  that  this  minute  co- 
incidence, between  the  prediction  and  the  cor* 
responding  event,  is  such  as  to  place  the  matter 
among  the  evidences  of  the  truth  of  Scripture 
history.  It  is  so  minute  as  to  escape  the  atten- 
tion of  the  generality  of  readers,  until  it  is 
pointed  out ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  supposed 
to  have  been  recorded  for  the  purpose  of  general 
impression ;  while  it  is  so  exact,  that  it  can-» 
not  be  attributed  to  a  mere  accidental  corr^ 
spondence. 

I  must,  for  the  present,  defer  the  other  branches 
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of  my  argument, — namely^  that  this  revelation 
fW  reserved  during  our  Saviour's  presence  on 
mUh,  and  that  the  disciples  could  not  at  that 
time  have  borne  the  knowledge. 

But  aUow  me  to  make  you  one  or  two  brief 
observations. 

You  have  had  your  attention  called  to  the 
miraculous  train  of  circumstances  by  means  of 
which  yoiir  ancestors,  and  consequently  your* 
selves,  have  been  christianized.  Are  you  thanks 
fid  to  God  for  this  interference  on  your  behalf  7 
God  has  now  so  altered  his  own  procedure,  as 
to  sopply  a  criterion  in  proof  of  your  gratitude. 
He  has  left  heathen  nations  on  the  earth,  and 
He  has  stopped  the  miracles  under  which 
heathens  were  formerly  converted.  This,  of 
coursci  does  not  imply,  that  the  conversion  of 
the  present  heathens  is  less  important  to  them 
and  to  their  descendants,  than  was  that  of  your 
ancestors  to  them  and  to  you.  But  God  would 
tjy  you.  He  has  withdrawn  the  visible  ministry 
of  angels,  because,  in  his  kindness  towards  you 
as  Christians,  he  would  have  t/our  ministry  in 
the  matter.  He  does  not  now  give  supernatural 
direction,  because  that  has  been  sufficiently 
given;  and  all  that  remains  to  be  tried  is, 
whether  you  have  a  disposition  to  attend  to  it. 

This  subject  was  lately  brought  before  you 
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in  a  discourse^  from  this  place,  and  a  public 
meeting  was  subsequently  held,  for  the  diffusion 
of  information  on  the  same  subject.  The  claims 
of  a  Society,  engaged  for  above  a  century  in 
conferring  those  benefits,  which  were  conferred 
on  your  ancestors  and  on  you,  upon  others  now 
similarly  circumstanced,  have  been  brought 
before  your  notice.  It  has  been  made  knowil 
to  you  that  a  committee  exists  in  this  diocese^ 
under  the  superintendence  of  our  Archbishopt 
for  the  furtherance  of  these  objects;  and  you 
are  invited  to  give  it  your  help.  Send  in  yoor 
names  to  us.  Be  not  deterred  by  the  smaUness 
of  yoiu"  offerings,  but  enrol  yom-  names,  and 
present  such  offerings  as  you  can  bestow.  Wait 
not  for  personal  solicitations  on  the  part  of  the 
ministers  of  the  parish.  It  would  be  but  a 
slight  proof  of  zeal  in  the  cause  of  God,  that, 
from  mere  kindness  of  feeling,  you  would  not 
refuse  a  request  made  to  you  in  that  manner : 
but  come  forward  spontaneously ;  for  "  God 
loveth  a  cheerful  giver."  Send  in  your  names 
to  us,  with  a  request  that  you  may  be  enrolled 
amongst  the  spiritual  benefactors  to  the  heathen. 
This,  as  was  pointed  out  to  you,  is  but  an 

'  Sermon,  preached  in  St.  Anne's  Church,  Dublin,  in  behalf 
of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  by  Rev. 
Dr.  RusselL 
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imperfect  view  of  the  case.  For  your  country 
is  pouring  a  multitude  of  its  population  into 
those  heathen  lands, — ^persons  brought  up  as 
Christians.  But  their  Christian  knowledge  will 
evaporate, — their  Christian  light  will  fade  away 
from  them  and  from  their  descendants,  unless  aid 
be  given  to  maintain  the  Church  of  Christ  among 
them.  That  you  know  of  their  spiritual  wants, 
ii  as  distinct  a  caU  to  you,  as  if  one  of  the 
inhabitants  of  those  lands  appeared  to  you  in  a 
moD,  saying,  *'  Come  over  and  help  us/' 

May  you,  my  brethren,  so  feel  and  so  do 
as  -Christians,  in  this  life,  that  you  fail  not 
finaOy  to  attain  to  God's  heavenly  promises, 
through  J^sus  Christ  our  Lord. 


SERMON  IX. 


THE    GRADUAL   DEVELOPMENT  OF   THE    GOSPEL. 


John  XVL  12—15. 

I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you^  but  ye  cannot  bear 
them  now.  Howbeit  when  he^  the  Spirit  of  Truihf  i$ 
come  J  he  rviU  guide  you  into  all  truth :  for  he  AaU  not 
speak  of  himself;  but  whatsoever  he  shall  hear^  that 
shall  he  speak;  and  he  will  shew  you  things  to  come* 
He  shall  glorify  m£ :  for  he  shall  receive  of  mine^  and 
shall  shew  it  unto  you.  All  things  that  the  Father  hath 
are  mine :  therefore  said  /,  theU  he  shall  take  of  mine^ 
and  shall  shew  it  unto  you, 

I  OBSERVED  to  you,  in  my  former  discourse,  that 
these  words  are  frequently  referred  to,  in  publi- 
cations  of  the  day  extensively  circulated,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  sanction  to  a  most  fatally 
dangerous  principle.  Our  Saviour's  declaration, 
that  there  were  points  which  He  had  reserved 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  disciples,  till  they 
should  be  able  to  bear  them,  is  brought  forward 
to  prove  that  the  whole  Gospel  of  Christ  is  not 
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to  be  communicated  to  the  world  at  large ;  that 
there  are  portions  of  it,  which  it  is  his  wish  that 
his  more  advanced  disciples  should  make  a  secret 
of,  communicating  them  only  to  such  as  they 
conceive  to  be  worthy  of  that  knowledge. 

I  am  sure  you  cannot  &il  to  perceive  that  this 
is  a  most  dangerous  principle.  It  is,  in  fact,  on 
the  part  of  those  who  would  inculcate  the  prin- 
ciple, a  claim  to  infaUibility,  pushed  to  the  most 
extreme  degree  of  arrogance. 

For  were  a  human  teacher  (who  could  not 

perform  miracles  to  prove  his  pretensions  true) 

to  tell  you  that  you  are  bound  to  receive  his 

instroction  implicitly,  without  any  examination 

into  its  truth  or  falsity,  you  would  properly 

r^ard  him  as  claiming  from  yon  a  deference 

which  belongs  to  God  only.     Such  a  man  takes 

itjor  granted  that  he  has  arrived  at  *a  perfect 

knowledge  of  the  Gospel ;  and  he  expects  of  you 

to  entertain  the  same  opinion  of  his  knowledge 

that  he  does  himself.     He  tells  you  to  attend  to 

him,  as  to  one   inspired, — perhaps  he  believes 

himself  to  be  inspired ;  and  his  assertion  is  to  be 

enough   for  you.     He  assures   you  that    you 

cannot  be  saved  unless  you  think  with  him,  and 

receive  his  mterpretations  of  the  Gospel ;  and  if 

you  do  not  yield  to  him,  after  he  has  made  to 

yoo  this  statement,  your  blood  is  to  be  on  your 

own  head. 
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If  you  are  disposed  to  regard  this  as  arrogance 
on  the  part  of  mere  human  beings,  I  think  you 
will  perceive  that  the  claim  I  am  now  con- 
sidering goes  even  a  step  farther.  He  who 
asserts  that  it  is  for  him  to  decide  upon  the 
expediency  of  producing,  or  of  suppressing,  such 
and  such  portions  of  Gospel  truth,  is  assuming 
not  only  that  he  himself  in&Uibly  knows  the 
Gospel,  and  can  judge,  therefore,  of  the  exact 
relation  of  its  several  parts  towards  each  other ; 
but  in  addition,  that  he  knows  the  hearts  of  the 
several  individuals  with  respect  to  whom  he 
claims  to  exercise  this  discretion.  He  is  to 
judge,  first,  what  the  Gospel  is  in  itself: 
secondly,  to  determine  what  portion  of  God's 
revealed  truth  is  to  be  the  Gospel  to  such  and 
such  individuals,  or  classes  of  Christians;  and 
thirdly,  he  is  to  determine  which  of  these  dif- 
ferent Gospels  (for,  so  altered  by  suppression  and 
accommodation,  they  are,  in  fact,  different  Gos^ 
pels)  you  are,  each  of  you,  worthy  to  receive. 
You  cannot  know  this  or  that  doctrine,  till  the 
human  teacher  has  unfolded  it  to  you;  and 
you  shall  not  know  it  till  he  thinks  you  fit  to 
receive  it ! 

Now,  this  really  is  to  invest  the  human  teacher 
with  the  authority  of  Christ.  And,  accordingly, 
the  example  of  Christ  himself  is  boldly  referred 
to,    in  support   of  the   proceeding.      But  this 
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example  is  so  &r  from  being  a  justification^  that  it 
is,  in  fact,  a  strong  condemnation,  of  such  a  pro- 
cedure in  human  teachers.  He  was  in&llible; 
He  did  perfectly  know,  not  only  his  own  Gospel, 
but  the  heart  of  every  individual.  It  was  for 
Him,  therefore,  to  "  teach  as  one  having  au- 
thority,"— and  also  as  one  who  "  knew  what  was 
in  man.**  So  that  a  mere  human  being  pre- 
t^ding  to  this,  is  setting  up  a  presumptuous 
claim  to  Divine  authority,  and  to  Divine  know- 
ledge. His  reserving  of  doctrines,  then,  would 
be  iar  from  justifying  human  teachers  in  reserving 
them  now.  Undoubtedly,  much  is  known  to 
Him,  in  relation  to  his  own  Gospel,  which  he  has 
not  thought  fit  to  reveal  to  any  human  beings. 
But  as  to  what  He  has  revealed,  He  has  not  left, 
to  any,  the  discretionary  power  of  determining 
whether  there  are  any,  and  what,  portions  should 
be  withdrawn,  as  unsuitable  for  the  generality 
of  men.  His  command  to  us  was  absolute, 
"Go  forth,  and  preach  my  Gospel  to  every 
creature.**  It  was  entirely  remote  from  the 
discretionary  commission  pretended  to  by  those 
I  am  speaking  of. 

I  shall  waive,  however,  any  further  remarks 
on  this  at  present;  because,  what  I  am  now 
seeking  to  shew  you  is,  that  the  words  which 
I  have  just  read,  are  totally  misunderstood  when 
employed  to  sanction  the  principle  of  keeping 
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back  the  knowledge  of  any  Gospel  truths :  to 
take  them  in  any  such  sense  is  altogether  to 
mistake  their  bearing  and  character. 

For,  as  I  pointed  out  to  you,  the  matters, 
which  our  Saviour  speaks  of  having  reserved 
from  the  disciples,  during  his  abode  with  them 
on  earth,  related,  not  at  all  to  abstract  truth, 
but  to  certain  events,  and  to  certain  persons; 
namely,  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  to  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  the  breaking  down  of  the 
partition  wall  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  by 
the  termination  of  the  Mosaic  Dispensation. 

These  were  events  which  it  was  designed 
should  take  place ;  but  they  were  such,  that  it 
was  wholly  unnecessary  they  should  be  made 
known  to  the  disciples,  till  the  time  was  come 
for  their  fulfilment ;  while  it  was  judged  by  our 
Lord,  expedient  not  to  impart  this  knowledge 
before  the  disciples  wanted  it  for  practical 
direction. 

I  observed  to  you,  that  our  Saviour's  promise, 
— that  the  Holy  Spirit  should  shew  them  things, 
or  events,  to  come,  and  guide  them  into  this 
knowledge,  which,  for  the  present,  He  did  not 
disclose, — was  very  accurately  fulfilled,  in  the 
train  of  circumstances  which  led  them  to  admit 
Cornelius  and  other  Gentiles,  into  the  Church 
of  Christ. 

But,  in  confirmation  of  my  interpretation  of 
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the  passage,  it  is  necessary  for  me  now  to  shew 
that  He  did  reserve,  during  his  life-time,  the 
knowledge  of  these  subsequent  events;  (for,  a 
hasty  reading  of  the  Scriptures  might  lead  to 
a  different  impression;)  and  also,  to  make  it 
clear  that  this  was  a  knowledge  which  the 
disciples  would  not  have  "  been  able  to  bear,*"  in 
the  earlier  stage  of  their  discipleship. 

I  admit  there  are  apparent  grounds  for  the 
assertion,  that,  from  the  first,  they  were  apprised 
of  these  intended  facts ;  but,  on  attentive  exami- 
nation, I  have  no  doubt  you  will  perceive  that 
soch  groimds  are  only  apparent. 

There  are,  indeed,  allusions  to  these  events,  in 
the  Gospels,  which  now  enable  t/ou  to  discern 
that  they  had  been  contemplated  from  the  first, 
and  were  far  from  being  a  change  of  design  to 
which  after  circumstances  led ;  but,  on  examina- 
tion, you  will  find  that  no  such  distinct  infor- 
mation concerning  them,  had  been  submitted  to 
the  disciples,  as  would  have  led  them  into  an 
^ticipation  of  them. 

I  do  not  mean  merely,  that  the  disciples  did 
M  anticipate  these  events ;  but  that  they  neither 
ctnddy  nor  was  it  meant  that  they  should,  form 
SQch  anticipations. 

First,  then,  observe  how  wide  a  contrast  there 
is  in  this  respect,  between  the  manner  in  which 
these  events  are  alluded  to,  and  the  explicitness 

M  2 
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with  which  our  Saviour  announces  his  own  death 
and  resurrection.  We  know,  indeed,  that  the 
disciples  did  not  calculate  on  his  death;  but 
when  we  read  their  own  record  of  what  He 
himself  said  to  them,  we  are  compeUed  to  feel 
astonishment  that  they  could  have  been  thus 
blinded :  and  we  see  their  blindness  must  have 
arisen  from  that  which  our  Lord  calls,  their 
'*  hardness  of  heart,**  and  not  from  any  want  of 
distinctness  in  his  declarations.  His  announce- 
ment that  He  was  to  be  put  to  death,  is  as  clear, 
and  as  incapable  of  a  double  meaning,  as  their  own 
narrative  of  that  momentous  event,  after  it  had 
actually  taken  place.  But  any  allusions  made  in 
the  Gospels,  to  the  calling  in  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
the  abolition  of  the  Jewish  economy,  are  totally 
of  a  different  character.  The  ignorance  of  the 
disciples  in  this  respect  appears  to  have  pro- 
ceeded, not  from  dulness  of  comprehension,  but 
from  the  inadequacy  of  the  information  laid 
before  them. 

Now,  in  order  to  judge  of  this  fairly,  you 
should  endeavour  to  place  yourselves,  in  imagi- 
nation, under  the  same  circumstances  as  the 
disciples,  and  then  reflect  how  far  what  was  said 
on  these  subjects  would  have  been  likely  to  have 
led  you  into  distinct  knowledge. 

Remember  that  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to 
Wiove  that  the  Mosaic  system  was  to  continue 
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for  ever^  and  that  the  descendants  of  Abraham 
were  to  engross  the  favour  of  God^  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  Gentiles.  The  question  is,  how  far 
any  statement  made  to  them,  during  our  Saviour's 
residence  on  earth,  was  calculated  to  remove  or 
weaken  this  impression. 

I  may,  at  once,  pass  over  all  examination  into 
our    Lord's    Parables    and   Miracles;    because, 
though  some  of  them  did   certainly  relate  to 
these  events,  yet  this  is  so  little  obvious  on  the 
&ce  of  them,  that  ordinary  readers,  even  now, 
do  not  perceive  this  to  be  their  meaning,  without 
much  consideration,  and  the  help  of  a  very  clear 
exposition.     Take,  for  instance,  the  parables,  of 
the  Prodigal  Son, — of  the  Labourers  in  the  Vine- 
yard,— of  the  Unjust  Steward, — or  any  other 
^hich  relates  to  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
you  will  easily  see  that  the  disciples  could  not 
We  entered  into  their  interpretation,  till  facts 
had  elucidated  their  meaning.     All  these  parables 
were  of  a  prophetic  character,  and  it  was  evidently 
designed  that  their  interpretation  should  be  made 
known,  only  by  their  fulfilment. 

Nor,  again,  need  I  dwell  on  the  visit  of  the 
Wise  Men.  For,  though  you,  under  your  in- 
creased knowledge,  can  understand  that  they 
were  miraculously  led  to  our  Saviour,  for  the 
purpose  of  foreshewing  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  God  to  admit  the  Gentiles  into  the  Church  of 
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Christ;  yet  you  must  also  perceive,  that  here 
again,  it  is  the  occurrence  only  of  the  corre- 
sponding event,  which  has  enabled  you  to  draw 
that  conclusion.  You  must  feel,  that  had  you 
been  a  Jew,  you  could  not  have  deduced  this 
inference  from  the  circumstance. 

The  first  obvious  allusion  to  the  call  of  the 
Gentiles,  is  that  found  in  the  Song  of  Simeon, 
who  proclaimed  Jesus  to  be  **  a  light  to  lighten 
the  Gentiles,"  as  well  as  to  be  **  the  glory  of 
God's  people  Israel.**  At  what  time  the  dis- 
ciples became  aware,  that  these  words  had  been 
spoken  by  Simeon,  we  have  no  means  of  judging; 
but,  supposing  them  to  have  been  told  of  them 
by  some  who  had  been  present,  still  they  would 
necessarily  have  understood  them  in  a  very  con- 
fined sense.  They  regarded  their  own  prophets 
as  having  given  light  to  the  world  at  large, — 
they  knew  that  many  heathens  had  been  thus 
brought  to  lay  aside  the  worship  of  images, 
and  to  become  worshippers  of  the  true  God. 
But  while  they  knew  this,  and  were  proud  of 
attaching  such  proselytes,  as  a  triumph  to  their 
own  superiority,  they  never  for  a  moment  con- 
ceived that  they  were  raised  in  the  sight  of  God 
to  an  equality  with  the  sons  of  Abraham.  They 
would  have  been  sure  to  estimate  the  prophecy 
of  Simeon  (so  far  as  it  at  all  engaged  their 
attention)  in  the  same   manner.     They  would 
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have  admitted  freely  that  their  nation  was^ 
through  their  expected  Messiah^  to  be  a  bene- 
&ctor  to  the  rest  of  the  world;  but  this  was 
totally  different  .from  believing  that  hencefor- 
ward there  was  to  be  no  spiritual  distinction 
between  themselves  and  the  Gentiles.  I  need 
scarcely  dwell  longer  upon  this. 

The  most  remarkable  declaration  concerning 
the  abolition  of  Judaism,  and  the  breakmjj  down 
of  all  distinction  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  as 
such,  is  that  which  occurs  in  our  Saviour's  con- 
versation with  the  woman  of  Samaria.^  .  As  soon 
as  she  perceives  that  He  is  a  prophet,  she  takes 
the  opportunity  (as,  perhaps,  many  of  the  present 
day  would  do)  of  putting  a  question  to  Him 
relating, — not  to  her  own  duty  to  God,  or  to  her 
own  salvation, — but,  to  a  controversy  between 
her  own  party  and  its  opponents :  '^  Our  fathers 
"  worshipped  in  this  mountain ;  and  ye  (Jews) 
"  say,  that  in  Jerusalem  is  the  place  where  men 
**  ought  to  worship."  The  topic  was  certainly  not 
the  most  important  she  might  have  proposed  to 
Him,  with  respect  to  true  religion,  and  to  her 
own  everlasting  welfare ;  but  it  interested  her  the 
most,  because  it  was  the  subject  of  a  controversy. 
The  nature  of  our  Lord's  reply  is  worthy  of  all 
observation.     He  carefully  avoided  the  wound- 

*  John  iv. 
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ing  of  her  national  feeling  and  early  prejudice 
but  He  intimated  to  her  that  the  controvers 
was  now  unimportant.  **  Believe  me/'  said  He 
the  hour  cometh,  when  ye  shall  neither  in  thi 
mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem^  worship  th 
Father  :"  and  again  He  declares^ — *'  the  hoc 
"  Cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  woi 
''  shippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  an 
*'  in  truth ;  for,  the  Father  seeketh  such  t 
**  worship  Him.  God  is  a  Spirit ;  and  they  wh 
worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  an 
in  truth;" — that  is,  they  must  worship  Hii 
in  soul,  not  in  mere  external  forms;  with  th 
realities  of  thanksgiving,  and  gratitude,  an 
repentance ;  and  not  with  the  mere  ceremonu 
representations  of  these  internal  feelings. 

This  was  the  most  explicit  statement  whic 
our  Saviour  gave  during  his  lifetime,  that  tl 
worship  at  Jerusalem  was  to  cease,  and  tha 
God  was  now  preparing  a  universal  systen 
not  confined  to  places,  but  extending  equal] 
to  all  regions. 

But  here  I  must  make  two  observations.  ] 
the  first  place,  it  seems  to  me  that  all  this  migl 
have  been  presented  to  the  mind  of  a  Jei 
without  creating  in  him  any  distinct  apprehensic 
of  the  cessation  of  the  Mosaic  system.  Co 
sidering  the  feelings  which  were  identified  wi 
his  nation  from  his  earliest  years,  these  won 
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would  have  been  likely  to  pass  over  his  mind 
without  suggesting  their  proper  meaning. 

Another  question,  however,  remains.  At  what 
period  was  it  that  this  conversation  with  the 
woman  of  Samaria  became  known  to  the  dis- 
ciples ?  We  are  distinctly  told  that  they  were 
not  present  on  the  occasion.  And  it  is  inti- 
mated to  us  pretty  clearly,  that  our  Lord  did 
abstain  from  giving  them  any  information  con- 
cerning the  subject  of  his  conversation  with  her, 
when  they  came  to  Him.  While  He  was  speaking 
to  her,  his  disciples  came,  and  they  "  marvelled 
"  that  he  talked  with  the  woman  "  (for  she  was 
not  a  Jewess) ;  *'  yet  no  man  said — What  seekest 
''thou  ?  or  why  talkest  thou  with  her  V  The 
woman  went  away  on  their  coming  forward; 
and  we  do  not  read  that  our  Lord  spoke  to 
them  concerning  her ;  He  conversed  with  them 
in  very  figurative  language,  concerning  some 
harvest  which  they  would  be  called  upon  to 
J^p,  though  they  had  bestowed  no  labour  on 
it.  But,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  not  mentioned  that 
He  repeated  to  them  the  substance  of  his  con- 
versation with  her.  Indeed,  the  very  contrary  is 
implied. 

We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  parti- 
culars of  this  conversation  did  not  become  known 
to  the  disciples,  at  the  time  it  took  place ;  but 
that  they  were  revealed  afterwards  to  St.  John, 
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that  he  might  record  them  for  our  learning. 
This  was  amongst  the  circumstances  (for  there 
were  many  others  besides  this^  to  which  the 
same  observation  will  apply)  for  a  knowledge  of 
which^  the  Evangelist  must  have  been  indebted 
to  a  subsequent  revelation. 

This  whole  conversation^  then,  (which  cer- 
tainly did  relate  to  the  breaking  down  of  the 
Jewish  system,  and  the  calling  in  of  the  Gentiles,) 
seems  to  have  been  reserved  from  the  disciples ; 
but,  as  I  have  said,  even  had  it  been  known  to 
them,  it  would  not  have  led  them  to  any  distinct 
apprehension  of  these  events. 

There  is  one  other  circumstance  necessary  to 
notice,  because  you  may,  perhaps,  suppose  it  cal- 
culated to  lead  to  the  knowledge  which  I  am  saying 
was  reserved.  On  minuter  consideration,  however, 
you  will  perceive  that  it  neither  did,  nor  could. 

It  is  related  that  there  were  certain  Greeks 
among  them  that  came  up  to  worship  at  the 
feast,  and  that  they  expressed  a  wish  to  Philip 
that  they  should  be  introduced  to  Jesus.  The 
wish  seems  to  have  created  astonishment.  He 
communicates  the  request  to  Andrew,  and  they 
both  proceed  to  inform  Jesus  of  it.  The  manner 
in  which  He  received  the  communication  is 
striking :  "  Jesus  answered  them,  saying.  The 
^'  hour  is  come  that  the  Son  of  man  should  be 
"  glorified.    Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  ex- 
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''  cept  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and 
'^  die,  it  abideth  alone ;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth 
"  forth  much  fixuL***  We  can  now  understand 
Him  as  anticipating  that  glorious  harvest  which 
He  would  reap  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  after  his  death ;  but  was  it  possible  that 
the  disciples  would  havb  thus  understood  him  ? 
or  even  that  He  designed  they  should  at  that 
time  comprehend  his  prophecy  ? 

There  are  some  other  minute  allusions  to  the 
same  events  in  the  Gospels,  but  I  need  not 
specify  them ;  for,  I  have  noticed  the  most  ex- 
plicit, and  if  these  were  insufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose of  immediate  knowledge,  as  they  certainly 
were,  it  is  manifest  that  the  more  obscure 
aOusions  could  not  have  produced  it. 

As  we  read  the  Gospels,  then,  we  must  be  far 
from  being  surprised  that  the  disciples  should 
have  been  found,  on  our  Saviour's  death,  and 
till  they  had  received  that  further  knowledge 
which  He  promised  them,  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  design  of  God,  to  regard  the  Gentiles  as  on 
a  level  with  the  Jews.  We  must  admit  that  no 
sufficiently  clear  announcement  of  this  had  been 
ooade  to  them.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  the 
intimations  in  the  Gospels  are  sufficient  to  show 
^  nowt  that  this  was  designed  from  the  first  by 
our  blessed  Saviour. 

*  John  xiL.24. 
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And  this  is  an  observation  of  importance, 
because  it  refutes  what  has  been  averred  by 
some  infidel  writers^  who  have  maintained  that 
Jesus  himself  designed  only  to  construct  a  re- 
ligious system  for  the  Jews^  and  that  the 
extension  of  this  to  Gentiles,  was  but  an  after- 
thought of  the  Apostle  Paul,  when  he  found  the 
Jews  were  persevering  in  their  opposition.  We 
can  see  that  such  was  not  the  fact  We  have 
abundance  of  proof  that  our  Saviour  himself 
contemplated  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles, 
although  He  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  make 
this  known  at  first  to  his  disciples. 

Nor  was  it  merely  that  the  allusions,  made  by 
our  Saviour  to  this  great  event,  were  not  suf- 
ficiently explicit,  in  themselves,  for  immediate 
information.  But  we  must  go  on  to  observe, 
that  He  did  often  speak  in  a  manner,  which  we 
may  easily  suppose  must  have  strengthened  the 
very  opposite  persuasion.  '*  Think  not,"  said 
He,  on  one  occasion,  '*  that  I  am  come  to  destroy 

the  Law  and  the  Prophets ;  I  am  not  come  to 

destroy,  but  to  fulfil."  We  now  know  that  his 
meaning  was,  that  his  own  coming  bore  the 
same  relation  to  the  Law,  as  the  event  does  to  a 
prophecy  concerning  it:  the  event  fulfils  the 
prophecy,  but  does  not  destroy  it  as  a  prophecy ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  manifests  its  truth.  So  our 
Saviour's  coming  and  death,  fulfilled  the  Mosaic 
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types  concerning  Him,  and  manifested  their  im- 
portance. The  disciples  however,  would  have 
enroneously  understood  this  saying,  as  an  an- 
nouncement that  the  Law  of  Moses  was  to 
continue  for  ever  in  force. 

Again,  on  another  occasion,  our  Lord  declared, 
'^  I  am  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel.*'    And  when  He  sent  forth  the 
seventy.  He  confined  their  ministrations  to  the 
descendants  of  Abraham.    All  this  would  have 
contributed  to  impress  on  them,  that  the  Jews 
alone  were  to  be  the  disciples  of  Christ's  king- 
dom.   It  was  merely,  indeed,  a  direction  that 
the  Gospel  was  to  be  preached  to  the  Jewsjirst, 
not  that  it  was  to  be  confined  to  them  for  ever ; 
and  so,  afterwards,  the  Apostles  understood  it : 
"  Unto  you  Jirst/*  said  St.  Peter  to  the  Jews, 
"  God,  having  raised  up  his  Son  Jesus,  sent  Him 
'*  to  bless  you,  in  turning  away  every  one  of  you 
"  from  his  iniquities."^     '*  It  was  necessary,"  said 
St  Paul,  "  that  the  word  of  God  should  Jirst 
"  have  been  spoken  to  you :  but  seeing  ye  put  it 
"from  you,  and  judge  yourselves  unworthy  of 
"  everlasting  life,  lo,  we  turn  to  the  Gentiles."* 
That  this  was  the  ultimate  design  of  Christ,  was 
the  point  which  our  Saviour  had  reserved  from 
the  knowledge  of  his  disciples ;  leaving  it  to  the 
Spirit  of  God   to  guide  them   afterwards  into 

*  Acts  iii.  26.  *  Acts  xiii.  46. 
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a  perception  of  his  design,  as  soon  as  the  timi 
had  come  for  their  engaging  in  its  fulfihnent. 

It  was  unnecessary^  for  any  practical  good^ 
that  it  should  he  earlier  communicated  to  them ; 
and  He  judged  them  unable  to  hear  the  commo- 
nication^  till  his  own  death  and  resurrection  had 
prepared  them  for  it. 

I  have  still  to  show  you,  in  connexion  with 
this  subject,  that  they  could  not,  at  an  earliei 
period,  have  home  this  intelligence,* — but  I  musi 
defer  this  to  another  opportunity,  both  because 
I  do  not  think  it  expedieot  to  press  longer  on 
your  time  at  present,  and  also  because  the 
importance  of  the  topic  claims  for  it  a  fullei 
consideration,  as  being  connected  with  the  mean- 
ing of  many  passages  in  the  Epistles,  which  arc 
constantly  misapplied,  from  inattention,  or  from 
ignorance  of  the  real  subject  to  which  they 
relate. 

Allow  me,  however,  to  make  a  few  brief  re- 
marks, concerning  the  best  mode  of  studying  the 
sacred  Scriptures. 

This  is  acknowledged,  by  all  members  of  our 
Church,  as  a  duty  incumbent  on  us.     But  it  is 

'  [This  part  of  tbe  subject  he  omitted  to  take  up  afterwards 
The  cause,  I  think,  was,  that  he  was  interrupted  by  haying  to 
preach  an  Ordination  Sermon,  (Sermon  X.)  in  which,  it  will  be 
perceived,  he  availed  himself  of  the  practical  matter  which  he 
was  to  have  connected  with  the  omitted  topic,  in  concluding 
the  subject  of  this  and  the  preceding  Discourse. — ^Editoil] 
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8  duty  very  inadequately  fulfilled ;  and  many 
who  speak  about  it  very  loudly,  do,  in  point  of 
&ct»  discourage  it. 

They  make  the  assertion,  that  the  whole 
Bible  should  be  read;  while  they  are  apt  to 
feel,  and  to  express,  displeasure,  if  the  attention 
of  the  congregation  be  directed  to  anything  else 
except  what  they  themselves  regard  as  the  most 
essential  truths.  These  are,  in  their  opinion, 
to  be  reiterated  again  and  again ;  and  the  rest 
of  the  Scripture  is  to  be  passed  over  by  the 
preacher.  This  is  a  very  reprehensible  mutila- 
tion of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  It  is  no  mutilation 
to  present  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  as  a 
portion ; — to  place  the  Bible  in  successive  parts 
Wore  young  minds,  in  proportion  as  they  can 
be  made  to  read  and  to  understand  them ; — for 
whether  the  whole  Bible  be  bound  in  one 
volume,  or  in  separate  volumes,  still  all  must 
1^  the  book  in  successive  portions :  it  cannot, 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  be  swallowed  in  one 
draught.  The  real  mutilation  of  the  Scriptures 
is,  to  confine  attention  to  some  few  topics,  to  the 
comparative  exclusion  of  the  rest. 

And  this  exclusion  very  often  operates  to 
produce  a  misunderstanding  of  those  parts  of 
Scripture  to  which  the  attention  is  directed. 
You  will  see  that  this  is  not  unlikely  to  be  the 
case,  if  you  take  into  consideration  the  nature  of 
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the  Apostolic  Epistles.  These  are  not  theo 
logical  essays, — they  are  not  abstract  treatise 
on  Religion,  as  a  science^ — but  they  are  addresses 
or  letters  of  advice^  directed  to  certain  indi 
viduals,  or  to  churches ;  and  having  relation  tc 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  placed, 
and  to  the  opinions  which  were  prevalent  among 
them.  Now^  it  is  plain,  that  if  you  do  not  take 
these  circumstances  and  opinions  into  attentive 
consideration,  you  will  not  be  likely  to  under- 
stand the  advice  built  on  them;  perhaps  yov 
may  even  be  led  into  dangerous  misapprehension 
of  it. 

I  am  persuaded,  therefore,  that  I  have  been 
far  from  misemploying  your  time,  in  seeking  tc 
draw  your  attention  to  a  minute  study  of  thai 
record  which  the  Bible  presents  to  us,  of  the 
opinions  of  the  Jews, — the  very  persons  tc 
whom  chiefly  the  Apostolic  Epistles  were  ad- 
dressed. A  preacher  may  dictate  a  meaning 
without  giving  his  congregation  the  trouble  ol 
considering  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  built. 
This  is  a  course  which  will  give  satisfaction  to 
many,  because,  though  it  does  not  lead  to  the 
study  of  truth,  as  such ;  yet  it  is  sufficient  for, 
and  is  a  short  road  towards,  convictiori,  and  this, 
by  a  vast  number,  is  preferred  to  truth. 

A  just  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  however, 
is  too  valuable  to  be  sacrificed  for  this  worldly 
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purpose.  It  is  not  the  mere  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  that  can  profit  you^  or  place  you  in 
the  path  of  salvation.  Their  advantage  to  you 
must  depend  on  your  clear  intelligence  of  them  : 
you  must  not  only  read,  but  ^'  mark  and  learn 
them/* — that  is,  undergo  the  labour  of  an  atten- 
tive study,  if  you  would  *'  inwardly  digest  them," 
and  ''  embrace  and  ever  hold  fast  the  blessed 
"  hope  of  everlasting  life  which  is  given  to  us  in 
"  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.'* 


N 


SERMON  X. 


MINISTERS   TO   DECLARE   ALL   THE   COUNSEL  OF 

GOD.' 


Acre  XX.  26,  27. 

W/ierefore  I  take  you  to  record  this  day,  that  I  am  pure 
from  the  blood  of  all  men.  For  I  have  not  shunned  to 
declare  unto  you  all  the  counsel  of  God. 

Such  was  the  consoling  reflection  with  which 
St,  Paul  was  enabled  to  close  his  ministry  in  the 
Church  of  Ephesus.  We  may  regard  these 
words  as  almost  the  dying  appeal  of  the  great 
Apostle,  to  men  amongst  whom  he  had  assiduously 
laboured.  For  he  seems  to  have  been  in  uncer- 
tainty, at  this  period  of  his  ministry,  whether  it 
was  not  the  will  of  God  that  he  should  be  im- 
mediately withdrawn  from  his  earthly  labours. 
*'  Behold,"  said  he,  '^  I  go  bound  in  the  Spirit 
*'  (i.  e.  constrained  by  the  Spirit  of  God)  unto 
'*  Jerusalem,  not  knowing  the  things  that  shall 

*  Preached  on  the  occasion  of  an  Ordination. 
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befal  me  there,  save  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
witnesseth  in  every  city,  saying  that  bonds 
**  and  aflSictions  abide  me.**  To  what  extent 
those  aflBictions  might  be  carried,  he  was  uncer- 
tain ;  but  it  was  his  decided  impression,  that  few, 
if  any,  of  those  he  was  addressing,  would  be 
permitted  to  see  his  face  again.  He  felt  then 
that  he  was  addressing  them  for  the  last  time. 
And  though  we  perceive  that  he  was  enabled,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  to  receive  the  assurance  of  his 
own  sufferings  with  the  most  perfect  resignation ; 
yet  it  is  at  the  same  time  evident,  that  he  was 
oppressed  with  grief  for  their  sakes.  As  far  as 
he  was  himself  concerned,  he  was  strengthened 
to  endure  every  affliction.  *'  None  of  those 
*'  things,"  said  he,  "  move  me ;  neither  count 
"  I  my  life  dear  to  myself,  so  that  I  might  finish 
"my  course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry  which 
"  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify 
"the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God/'  But  he 
knew,  and  grieved  for,  the  evils  to  which  they 
Would  be  exposed ;  for  it  had  been  revealed  to 
him,  that  false  teachers  would  arise,  corrupting 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  seeking  to  destroy  the 
huilding  of  God  which  he  had  been  employed  in 
erecting.  He  spent  the  few  moments  which 
remained,  in  giving  to  them  his  last  advice; 
and  when  he  commended  them  to  God,  ^'  he 
kneeled  down  and  prayed  with  them  all.**    We 
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cannot  be  surprised  that  they  should  have  been 
moved  to  tears :  ''  They  all  wept  sore,  and  fell 

on  Paul's   neck,   and   kissed  him,  sorrowing 

most  of  all  for  the  words  that  he  spake,  that 

they  should  see  his  face  no  more." 

It  would  be  delightful  to  dwell  upon  this 
mutual  affection  between  this  eminent  Apostle 
and  the  people  whom,  by  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  his  labours,  he  had  been  the  means  of  lead- 
ing to  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
But  though  I  must  waive  this  on  the  present 
occasion,  I  am  sure  that  the  remembrance  of  the 
affection  thus  manifested  will  incline  the  minds 
of  all — both  of  the  congregation  present,  and  of 
those  who  are  this  day  to  be  admitted  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel,  to  weigh  with  affec- 
tionate concern  the  force  of  that  declaration, — 
the  meaning  of  that  remarkable  appeal,  which 
the  Apostle  made  concerning  his  own  ministry ; 
'*  I  take  you  to  record  this  day,  that  I  am  pure 
*'  from  the  blood  of  all  men.  For  I  have  not 
"  shunned  to  declare  unto  you  the  whole  counsel 
''  of  God." 

These  words  place  before  the  mind,  both  the 
duty  which  the  minister  has  to  perform  towards 
his  people,  and  also  a  test  by  which  the  people 
are  to  try  how  far  he  is  performing,  or  seems 
anxious  to  perform,  that  duty.  The  direction 
which  the  words  imply, — for  such  a  declaration 
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from  St.  Paul  concerning  the  character  of  his 
own  ministry^  should  be  regarded  as  a  direction 
to  all  other  ministers^ — this  direction  may  be 
conveniently  regarded  under  two  distinct  heads  ; 
viz.  firsts  what  the  minister  is  to  make  known 
to  the  people  is  the  counsel  of  god;  and 
secondly,  he  is  to  make  known  the  whole 
counsel. 

I.  That  which  he  is  to  make  known  is,  the 
counsel  of  God. 

If  this  be  reflected  upon,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  are  a  vast  variety  of  subjects  which  ought 
not  to  be  made  the  topic  of  ministerial  discourse  ; 
-^metaphysical  disquisitions,  for  instance,  upon 
points  which,  however  interesting  they  may  be 
in  themselves,  yet  as  they  are  derived,  not  from 
the  records  of  God's  counsel,  but  from  the  mere 
exercise  of  our  uninspired  understandings,  are 
not  to  be  obtruded  upon  the  attention  of  the 
people,  when  we  are  acting  in  the  character  of 
ministers. 

There  is  much  danger  in  such  a  proceeding. 
For  these  speculations  may,  and  often  are, 
without  any  great  stretch  of  ingenuity,  made 
to  appear  as  arising  from  some  doctrine  or 
expression  of  God's  revealed  word.  The  mind 
may  be  very  easily  carried  on  from  the  doctrine 
to  the  speculation, — and  then  this  speculation. 
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though  entirely  human,  is  mixed  up,  in  ttu 
apprehension  of  our  hearers^  with  the  doctrini 
itself^  and  comes  to  be  regarded  as  a  portion 
of  God's  revelation. 

Now,  this  is  not  treating  revelation  with  tha( 
reverence  which  is  due  to  it.  It  is,  in  realityi 
adding  to  the  word  of  God^  and  we  must  hold  in 
memory  the  woe  pronounced  against  the  mas 
who  will  presume  to  make  such  additions.'  Thii 
is  at  least,  my  brethren,  the  manner  in  whicli 
you  are  most  in  danger  of  exposing  yourselvei 
to  this  announced  penalty,  and'  your  people  tc 
evil  in  this  respect.  For  it  is  not  likely  thai 
any  of  us,  at  the  present  day,  will  actually  foigc 
a  revelation^  and  claim  for  it  the  character  oi 
inspiration.  But  without  adding  a  single  ex- 
pression to  the  written  word,  you  may  produce 
the  same  kind  of  evil  as  if  you  did,  and  in  a 
manner  far  more  likely  to  be  injurious  to  the 
minds  of  others.  For  if  you  were  to  venture 
upon  making  such  positive  additions,  your  people 
would  at  once  be  placed  on  their  guard, — they 
would  naturally  ask  you.  Whence  did  you  derive 
it?  Can  you  work  a  miracle  to  prove  that 
your. claim  to  inspiration  is  to  be  depended  on! 
This,  therefore,  is  an  experiment  which  few  are 
likely  to  attempt,  and  which,  if  attempted,  (for 
it  has  been,  in  our  time,  attempted,)  is  wholly 

^  Rev.  xxii.  18. 
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unlikely  to  meet  with  permanent  success.  But 
yoa  may  commit  the  very  sin  in  question,  in 
a  manner  &x  better  calculated  to  deceive  both 
yourselves  and  your  people.  You  may  follow 
out  thoughts  suggested  to  you  by  some  passage 
of  Scripture^  and  present  these  to  your  people  as 
if  they  were  actually  a  part  of  the  revealed 
counsel  of  God. 

Now,  observe,  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  dis- 
courage you  from  pursuing  any  train  of  thought 
which  the   Scriptures  may  suggest; — in  your 
own  closet,  and  with  a  view  to  the  enlargement 
of  your  own  conceptions,  you  may,  and  should, 
allow  your  minds  to  travel  freely  through  the 
infinite  space  of  God's  counsel,  not  turning  away 
your  footsteps  even  from  those  mountains  upon 
which  the  providence  of  God  has  placed  clouds 
and  darkness.     But  you  must  never  lose  sight, 
for  a  moment,  of  the  broad  line  of  distinction 
between   that  which   is  positively  zvritten,  and 
that  which  is  merely  thought  out  by  yourself. 
And  if  you  ever  present  such  trains  of  thought 
to  others,  (as  you  may,  sometimes,  in  conver- 
sation, though  I  think  seldom  with  advantage 
from  the  pulpit,)  you  are  bound  to  take  care 
that  no  one  shall  for  a  moment  be  led  to  regard 
these  as  a  portion  of  God's  ow«  counsel.     You 
may  be  persuaded  that  your  thoughts  are  just, — 
and  some  of  your  speculations  may  hereafter 
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turn  out  to  be  correct ;  but  they  are  not  written 
in  God's  word,  and  must  not  be  presented  as  il 
they  were. 

You  must,  my  brethren,  be  perfectly  aware, 
that  I  am  not  now  placing  you  on  your  guard 
against  a  mere  imaginary  source  of  confusion. 
In  your  studies  for  the  ministry,  you  must  neces- 
sarily  have  read  many  books  abounding  in  the 
very  evil  I  am  speaking  of.  You  have  met  with 
discussions  on  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God, 
and  on  the  mode  of  his  union  with  man  in 
the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  other  such 
subjects ;  or  again,  discussions  concerning  Free- 
will, and  Necessity,  and  such  like.  You  must 
read  books  of  such  a  character,  because  they 
constitute  a  branch  of  ecclesiastical  history ;  and 
with  this  it  is  expedient  that  you  should  make 
yourselves  even  minutely  acquainted.  But  be 
on  your  guard  against  the  mischief  they  may 
inflict  on  you ;  and  take  care,  in  your  own 
ministry,  not  to  inflict  this  mischief  on  others. 
Never  lose  sight  of  the  solemn  expostulation  of 
St  Paul, — ''  O  Timothy,  keep  that  which  is 
*'  committed  to  thy  trust," — namely,  the  revealed 
word  of  God — ''  avoiding  profane  and  vain 
**  babblings,  and  oppositions  of  science  falsely  so 
^  called." 

It  is  needful  that  I  should  advert  briefly  to 
soother  class  of  subjects,  froin  which  my  text 
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will  also  warn  you,  if  you  determine  to  follow 
the  direction  of  the  great  Apostle, — I  mean  from 
all  subjects  of  a  political  character.     Your  views 
upon  such  subjects  may  be  all  very  correct  and 
very  important;   and  if  you   should   chuse  to 
publish  your  thoughts  in  a  book  or  pamphlet, 
you  may  do  so  in  your  character  as  citizens. 
But  remember,  you  are  to  preach,  not  as  citizens, 
but  as  ministers  of  Christ ;  and  as  such,  you  are 
bound  to  confine  yourselves  to  the  elucidation  of 
God's  counsel.     You  would  not  wish  your  people 
to  spend  the  Lord's  Day  in  reading  newspapers ; 
and  if  so,  you  must  not  yourself  preach  news- 
papers.     You  may  gain    popularity   by   doing 
80,  and  you  therefore  probably  will  do  so,  if  to 
gain   popularity  be   your  object,  and  not  the 
salvation  of  souls.     You  may  incur  censure,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  carefully  avoiding  such  topics. 
But  do  not  let  the  opinion  or  wishes  of  men 
lead  you  against  the  word  of  God  and  your  own 
conscience.     The  biographer  of  the  spiritually- 
minded  Archbishop  Leighton,  after  stating  that 
it  was  he  whose  life  furnished  the  actual  picture 
of  the   finished   Evangelist, — described   in   the 
"  Pastoral  Care,"  by  Bishop  Burnet, — goes  on  to 
say, — *'  Yet  the  blameless  sanctity  of  his  manners, 
''  his  professional  excellence,  and  his   studious 
"  inoffensiveness,  were   not  enough  to  content 
"  the  zealots  of  his  Church.     In  a  synod  he  was 
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*'  publickly  reprimanded  for  not  preaching  up 
*'  the  times."  "  Who  (he  asked,  in  reply,) 
*'  does  preach  up  the  times  ?  It  was  answered 
''  that  all  the  brethren  did  it/'  ''  Then,"  he 
rejoined,  '*  if  all  of  you  preach  up  the  times, 
**  you  may  surely  allow  one  poor  brother 
**  to  preach  up  Christ  Jesus  and  eternity." 
Assuredly  it  might  be  said,  that  the  others 
were  troubled  about  many  things,  but  that  he 
had  chosen  that  good  part  which  the  world 
could  not  take  from  him. 

I  have  been  seeking  to  impress  on  you  the 
duty  of  confining  your  pubUc  preaching  to  the 
elucidation  of  God's  counsel. 

The  question  has  been  revived  in  modem 
times,  and  in  our  own  Church,  as  to  the  source 
from  which  the  counsel  of  God  is  to  be  derived. 
It  is  maintained  by  some,  who  are  active  in 
spreading  their  opinions,  that  there  is  a  tradition, 
— preserved  in  Creeds,  in  the  decrees  of  Councils, 
and  at  least  in  the  early  Fathers, — of  authority 
to  bind  us,  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  I  could  not,  of  course,  on  the 
present  occasion,  enter  into  any  minute  exami- 
nation of  the  reasons  upon  which  this  statement 
is  based.  But  I  think  I  may  leave  it,  I  will  not 
say,  to  your  religious  feelings,  but  to  your  com- 
mon sense,  to  determine  whether  it  be  reasonable 
to  assign  to  any  compositions,  coming  from  men 
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who  were  never  enabled  to  work  miracles  in 

proof  of  their  inspiration^  an  authority  equal,  or 

in  any  respect  approaching,  to  the  authority  you 

are  bound  to  attribute  to  those  whose  inspiration 

was  so  proved.     Our  Church  has  never  lost  sight 

of  this  principle.     We  have  one  Article  (Art.  VI.) 

affirming,  not  only  that  *'Holy  Scripture  con- 

*'  taineth  all  things  necessary  to  salvation,** — but 

also,  that  **  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor 

^  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required 

^  of  any  man,  that  it  should  be  believed  as  an 

"  Article  of  the  Faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  or 

"  necessary  to  salvation.*' 

Again,  on  what  ground  is  it  that  our  Church 
has  retained  the  three  Creeds  ?  Is  it  on  account 
of  their  antiquity  ?  No  such  reason  is  specified ; 
— ^its  language  is,  '*  that  they  ought  thoroughly 
•*  to  be  received  and  believed ;  for  they  may 
**  be  proved  by  most  certain  warrants  of  Holy 
**  Scriptures.'* 

I  have  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  our  Reformers 
were  induced,  on  account  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
Creeds,  to  compare  them  diligently  with  Scrip- 
ture, so  as  to  be  enabled  to  pronounce  this  judg- 
ment as  to  their  truth ;  and  their  antiquity  would 
very  properly  incline  their  minds  towards  the 
retention  of  them ;  but  it  is  careftilly  said,  they 
are  retained  because  they  may  be  proved  by 
Scripture.     This   is    the  sole   reason   assigned. 
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Had  their  opinion  been,  that  they  could  not  be 
thus  proved,  they  would  have  rejected  them^  not* 
withstanding  their  antiquity.  For,  though  our 
Church  has  shown  due  deference  to  that  which 
time  has  sanctioned^ — as  is  evident  from  the  fact^ 
that  our  beautiftil  prayers  belonged  to  the  Church 
in  ages  past, — ^yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  cau- 
tioned you  against  adopting  doctrines  on  the 
mere  ground  that  they  were  ancient,  and  had 
received  the  sanction  of  councils.  "  General 
Councils,"  says  our  21st  Article,  '' forasmuch  as 
they  be  an  assembly  of  men,  whereof  all  be  not 
governed  with  the  Spirit  and  word  of  Grod, 
may  err,  and  sometimes  have  erred,  even  in 
things  pertaining  unto  God.**  And  while  it 
thus  refuses  to  regard  even  the  decree  of  an 
Ancient  and  General  Council,  as  a  sufficient  proof 
of  the  truth  of  any  doctrine;  it  places  again 
before  you,  the  test  by  which  all  doctrines  are  to 
be  examined :  "  Wherefore,"  L  e.  on  account  of 
their  liability  to  err,  "  things  ordained  by  them 
as  necessary  to  salvation,  have  neither  strength 
nor  authority,  unless  it  may  be  declared,  (i.  e. 
made  evident)  that  they  be  taken  out  of  Holy 
Scripture." 

It  is,  undoubtedly,  then,  the  established  prin- 
ciple of  our  Church,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures 
are  the  only  documents  which  authoritatively 
record  the  counsel  of  God.     All  other  composi* 
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tions  of  a   religious   character, — such    as    the 
Creeds,  the  decrees  of  Councils,  the  prayers  in 
which  we  worship  God,  the  writings  of  early  or 
modem  ministers  of  the  Gospel, — all  these  are 
to  be  received  or  rejected  according  as  they  are 
found  to  agree  with  the  Scriptures,  or  to  con- 
tradict them.     Many  of  the  compositions  I  have 
spoken  of,  are  indeed  most  worthy  of  regard. 
In  your  examination  of  the  Scriptures,  it  would 
be  very  irrational  for  you  to  cast  aside  the  help 
which  those  who  have  lived   before  you  may 
undoubtedly  give  you;    but  you  must  regard 
them  as  human  commentators,  not  as  inspired 
Apostles.     Antiquity  may  indeed  be  a  just  cause 
for  preferring  one  commentary  to  another,— 
but  antiquity  cannot  change  the  character  of  a 
composition.     That  which  issued  from  an  unin- 
spired mind,  or  from  a  combination  of  uninspired 
minds,  cannot  be  raised  into  the  rank  of  inspira- 
tion by  the  mere  lapse  of  time. 

II.  I  have  already  so  far  exhausted  your  time, 
that  I  do  not  feel  it  reasonable  to  make  many 
observations  upon  that  which  I  had  marked  out 
as  the  second  branch  of  the  subject  presented  by 
my  text; — viz.  that  it  is  your  duty  to  make 
known  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  But  I  am 
unwilling  to  pass  it  by  without  some  remarks; 
because,   on   this  point   also,   error  of  a   very 
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ruinous  character  is  at  present  circulated.  It  is 
maintained^  that  you  are  to  keep  back  the  know- 
ledge of  doctrines,  which,  even  by  the  very 
persons  who  inculcate  this  on  you,  are  admitted 
to  be  essentially  characteristic  doctrines  of  the 
Religion  of  Christ ;  such  doctrines,  for  instance, 
as  the  Deity  of  Christ,  and  the  Atonement  which 
He  has  made  for  the  sins  of  men.*  These,  it  is 
said,  are  to  be  "  reserved'' — to  be  concealed  fix>m 
the  knowledge  of  men  generally,  and  communis 
cated  only  to  those  few  whom  we  ourselves  select 
as  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  secret.  Is  not 
this  a  most  presumptuous  proceeding?  It  is 
built  on  the  supposition  that  we  can  judge,  and 
that  we  have  a  right  to  judge,  of  the  hearts  of 
our  neighbours; — that  it  is  our  province  to 
determine  to  what  degree  God  shall  communi- 
cate to  them  his  spiritual  blessings. 

Imagine  for  a  moment,  my  brethren, — you 
who  are  now  called  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel, — imagine  for  a  moment,  that  you  became 
converts  to  this  opinion,  and  that,  accordingly, 
you  were  to  withhold  the  communication  of  these 
stupendous  truths,  from  the  greater  number  of 
the  minds  committed  to  you  for  spiritual  instruc- 
tion. Suppose  it  should  happen,  (as,  under  the 
general  circumstances  of  society,  may  very  pos- 
sibly be  the  case,)  that  many  of  them  continued 

*  Tracts  for  the  Times,  Nos.  80  and  87. 
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to  the  end  of  their  lives,  cold,  heartless,  un- 

I     awakened ;  do  you  not  feel  that  it  would  be  very 

[      likely  to  suggest  itself  to  your  mind,  that  this 

their  apathy,   which   had   brought  destruction 

upon  them,  may   have  been   caused   by  your 

keeping  back  from  them   truths  which  might 

have  stirred  them  up  to  reflection  ?    You  could 

never  be  sure,  at  least,  that  such  was  not  the 

case.     But  of  this  you  would  be  certain, — and  it 

would  produce  agony  of  conscience,  when  that 

agony  would  be  unavailing  as  far  as  the  minds  in 

question  were  concerned, — you  would  be  certain 

that  you  could  not  give  the  same  account  of 

your  ministry,  as  was  given  by  St.  Paul  of  his 

own.     You  would  not  be  able  to  say,  "You 

were  pure  from  the  blood  of  all  men ; "  because 

you  would  not  be  able  to  say,  you  had  made 

known  to  your  people  "the  whole  counsel  of 

God;**  you  had  designedly  kept  back  the  most 

important,  the  most  impressive  truths, — and  had 

presumptuously  resolved,  in  your  own  wisdom, 

to  conceal  that  which  God  had  not  concealed. 

If  you  reflect  upon  it  for  a  moment,  you 
will  feel  it  to  be  incredible  that  God  should 
have  given  a  revelation,  and  left  men  at  liberty 
thus  to  alter  and  deface  its  whole  character. 
For,  altered  it  assuredly  is,  by  the  suppression  of 
its  most  important  features.  Can  you  doubt 
this  ?     Imagine,  then,  that  these  great  doctrines 
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had  never  been  revealed, — had  never  formed  any 
part  of  the  Gospel  preached  unto  us.  Would 
not  the  religion  of  Christ  be,  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, of  a  totally  different  character  from 
that  which  it  now  presents?  If  you  suppress 
any  truths  which  the  Gospel  contains,  you  are 
acting,  as  far  as  those  from  whom  you  keep 
them  back  are  concerned,  as  if  you  had  alto- 
gether annihilated  the  doctrines.  It  is  mon- 
strous to  suppose  that  you  are  entrusted  with 
such  a  power. 

One  argument  advanced  for  this  procedure 
is  so  plausible,  that  I  must  occupy  you  for  a 
moment  longer,  to  J)oint  out  its  futility.  It  is 
contended,  that  St.  Paul  practised  this  reserve, 
inasmuch  as  he  declares,  that  he  fed  those  of 
mature  age  "  with  meat,"  and  gave  '*  milk  to 
babes." 

Now,  if  you  look  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, in  which  this  expression  occurs,  you  will 
see  that  St.  Paul  did  teach  the  great  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel  to  those  very  persons  whom  he  calls 
"  babes."  He  laments,  indeed,  that  he  should 
still  have  to  treat  them  as  children,  and  to  direct 
exhortations  to  them  respecting  the  observance 
of  order  and  due  decorum  in  the  management 
of  their  religious  assemblies.  He  would  have 
thought  that  they  should  be  above  the  necessity 
of  exhortation  in  this  respect.     But  their  con- 
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duct,  unhappily,  called  for  the  reproof  he  gave 
it|  while  he  longed  for  that  improvement  in 
them  which  would  enable  him  to  dwell  with 
them  exclusively  on  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
GospeL  These,  however,  he  does  present  to 
them,  though  he  is  compelled  to  occupy  their 
attention  with  topics  of  a  less  manly  cha^ 
racter. 

It  will  be  evident  to  you,  if  you  examine  the 
Epistle^  that  Paul  had  not  deprived  himself,  in 
respect  to  the  Corinthians,  of  that  consolation 
which  he  enjoyed  in  the  case  of  his  other 
disciples — '*  I  take  you  to  record  this  day,  that 
'^  I  am  piure  from  the  blood  of  all  men ;  for 
*^  I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  unto  you  all 
**  the  counsel  of  God.** 

The  knowledge  of  religion,  indeed,  must,  like 
every  other  species  of  knowledge,  be  communi- 
cated gradually.  You  cannot  teach  the  whole 
in  a  single  lesson.  And  every  prudent  teacher 
will,  of  course,  adapt  his  instructions  to  the 
capacity  of  the  mind  he  is  addressing,  and  with 
reference  to  the  improvement  it  has  already 
made.  This  gradual  instruction,  however,  is 
wholly  different  from  the  principle  arrived  at  by 
those  who  inculcate  what  is  termed  ''reserve.'* 
Their  principle  is,  that  you  are  actually  to  make 
a  secret  of  certain  truths ; — that  you  are  to  take 
care  that  it  shall  not  transpire  to  the  world  at 
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large^  that  such  truths  form  a  portion  of  the 
GospeL  Now,  this  is  plainly  not  the  same  thing 
as  gradual  instruction.  When  you  instruct 
gradually,  you  do  not  pretend  to  secrets ;  you 
are  willing  that  all  should  know,  from  the  very 
first,  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  you  have  to 
teach ;  you  have  nothing  to  conceal ;  you  give 
your  instruction  in  parts,  because  all  instruction 
of  every  kind  must  be  so  given,  in  order  to  be 
effectual ;  but  you  do  not,  in  any  period  of  your 
teaching,  use  language  which  afterwards  yoa 
must  modify  and  explain  away ;  all  is  open,  and 
you  fear  not  that  the  light  of  day  may  break 
in  upon  your  instructions  too  soon.  In  short, 
you  pleice  the  volume  of  God's  word  in  the 
hands  of  those  whom  you  instruct, — and  you 
say  to  them,  '*  I  have  no  doctrines  to  com- 
municate, except  those  you  will  find  written  here. 
My  office  is  to  lead  you  into  the  just  intelligence 
of  this  volume,  which  presents  you  with  '  the 
whole  counsel  of  God ;'  I  may,  and  must,  instruct 
you  gradually ;  but  the  character  and  full  extent 
of  my  instructions  are  open,  from  the  first,  to 
the  consideration  of  all  men.** 

If  I  could  not  see  my  way  through  the 
plausible  arguments  used  to  justify  what  is 
termed  ''  reserve"  in  religious  teaching,  I  should 
still  feel  that  these  arguments  must  be  falla- 
cious ;  for  they  carry  with  them  the  appearance. 
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at  least,  if  not  the  reality,  of  deceit :  double- 
doctrine  will  and  must  be  regarded  as  double- 
dealing.  ^ 

I  have  thought  it  more  advisable,  my  Brethren, 
in  my  discourse  to  you  this  day,  to  guard  you 
against  certain  errors  which  are  prevalent, 
— errors  which  would  materially  ii\jure  your 
ministry,  should  you  inadvertently  adopt  them. 
I  have  thought  this  more  important  than  to 
occupy  your  time  with  exhortations  respecting 
the  performance  of  your  duties ;  for  assuredly 
if  the  solemn  act  which  you  have  come  this  day 
to  engage  in,  has  not  awakened  you  to  con- 
sideration, I  could  not  hope  to  awaken  you  by 
any  words  of  mine.  You  come  forward  to  take 
upon  you  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
— the  ministry  of  the  Son  of  God,  assuming  our 
nature,  and  submitting  to  the  death  on  the 
cross  for  the  sins  of  man, — the  ministry  of 
reconciliation,  by  which  man  is  rescued  from  the 
power  of  Satan,  and  restored  to  the  guidance  of 
his  most  merciful  God. 

If  the  great  events  which  have  characterized 
the  Gospel  have  been  contemplated  by  you,  and 
yet  have  left  you  insensible ; — if  the  high  and 
holy  hopes  with  which  the  religion  of  Christ 
fills  the  hearts  of  its  true  disciples,  have  found 
and  left  you  lifeless  and  apathetic,  no  exhortation 
which  I  could  address  to  you  would  be  likely 

o  2 
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to  awaken  you.  But  I  trust  and  believe  this 
is  not  the  case  I  think  better  things  of  you, 
and  things  whfch  accompany  salvation. 

There  is  another  ground  on  which  I  pur- 
posely  avoid  exhortations  to  you,  on  this  public 
occasion  ;  I  could  scarcely  address  them  to  you, 
without  encountering  the  danger  of  leading  the 
other  members  of  this  congregation  into  a 
mistake  concerning  themselves.  When  we  tell 
the  minister  that  he  is  to  be  "  holy,  harmless, 
undefiled,  separate  from  sinners/'  the  laity  listen 
to  this  with  approval  indeed,  but  many  are  apt 
to  think  that  such  qualifications  are  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  minister  only,  and  that  far  less 
steadfastness  of  obedience,  far  less  carefulness 
of  conduct,  will  be  sufficient  for  them.  But  the 
Christian  layman  is  not  to  diflfer  in  this  respect 
from  the  Christian  minister.  In  faith  and  obe- 
dience all  the  disciples  of  Christ  are  equally  his 
disciples :  all  are  to  press  on,  with  the  full  energy 
of  faith,  for  the  prize  of  their  high  calling  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus ;  and  whosoever  thinks  that 
less  than  his  full  exertions  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  attainment  of  the  kingdom,  is  trusting  to 
a  promise  which  Christ  has  never  made. 

Do  not  allow  yourselves,  my  Lay  Brethren, 
to  fall  into  this  fatal  error.  There  are  duties 
and  employments,  indeed,  which  you  are  free  to 
engage  in,  and  from  which   the  minister  must 
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abstain.  He  has  his  peculiar  functions,  and 
to  perfonn  these  usefully  he  must  be  wholly 
engaged  in  them.  But  it  is  required  of  the 
Laity,  no  less  than  of  the  Clergy,  that  they 
should  ''adorn  the  doctrine  of  their  God  and 
*'  Saviour  in  all  things,"  and  "  walk  worthy  of 
*'  the  vocation  wherewith  they  are  called." 

There  is  a  gracious  promise  of  which  I  shall 
remind  you  who  are  called  to  the  ministry,  and 
you  to  whom  the  ministers  of  Christ  are  sent. 
It  is  promised  by  our  Saviour  that  when  ye 
*'  agree  together  as  touching  anything  that  ye 
**  shall  ask,*' — anything,  of  course,  of  a  heavenly 
and  spiritual  nature, — "  it  shall  be  done  for  you, 
"  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

Let  us  agree,  then,  this  day  to  ask  the  blessing 
of  God  upon  those  who  are  now  called  to 
the  ministry  of  Christ,  that  they  may  be  clothed 
with  righteousness,  and  that  the  word  of  God 
spoken  by  their  mouths  may  have  such  success, 
that  it  may  never  be  spoken  in  vain ;  and  that 
those  to  whom  they  preach  may  have  grace 
to  hear  and  receive  what  they  shall  deliver, 
agreeable  to  God's  word,  as  the  means  of  their 
salvation. 

In  the  course  of  the  service,  you  will  be 
exhorted  to  commit  yourselves  to  secret  prayer 
and  humble  supplication  to  God, — let  this  be 
not   a   mockery  of  prayer,  but  a  real  suppli- 
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cation.  Let  the  silence  of  those  few  moments 
be  sanctified  by  the  true  offering  up  of  your 
hearts  to  God,  and  assuredly  the  blessing  of 
God  and  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall  be 
with  us. 


FRAGMENT  OF  A  CHARGE 

UrT£iri>£D  TO  HAVB  BSBH  DBLIVJSBED  AT  THB  YISITATIOH  OV  THE 
CLKBOT  OW  THE  DIOOEBB  OV  MEATH^  AFPOIHTED  TO  BE  HELD 
OB  THB   12th  JULY,   1842.* 

1  CANKOT  commence  my  first  public  address 
to  you  as  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese,  without 
expressing,  briefly  at  least,  my  sense  of  the 
kindness  with  which  you  have  received  me  as 
your  Bishop.  It  has  given  me  much  satisfaction 
to  perceive,  that  you  seem  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  our  mutual  co-operation,  in  the 
performance  of  those  momentous  duties  to 
which  we  are  respectively  commissioned.  I 
think  you  have  found  me  anxious  to  obtain 
from  you  such  local  information  as  you  could 
best  supply,  as  well  as  to  listen  to  any  sug- 
gestions grounded  on  the  circumstances  of  your 
respective  districts;   and,  on   the   other  hand, 

'  A  few  days  before  the  daj  appointed  for  the  Visitation, 
the  Bishop  was  attacked  bj  a  fever^  which  terminated  his 
Taluable  life  on  the  yery  daj  the  Charge  was  to  have  been 
<leliTered. 
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I  cheerfully  bear  my  testimony  to  the  willing- 
ness with  which  you  have  sought  my  advice, 
and  the  earnest  attention  with  which  you  have 
received  it. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  these  feeUngs  of  mutual 
confidence  and  esteem  will,  not  only  continue, 
but  increase,  the  longer  we  may  be  permitted  by 
Providence  to  act  together.  I  feel  this  con- 
fidence,  because,  on  the  one  hand,  you  are 
above  the  Uttleness  of  imagining  that  the  Clergy 
of  an  Episcopal  Church  are  in  their  most  dignified 
or  healthful  position,  when  they  are,  in  practice, 
least  mindful  of  that  Episcopacy ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  feel  most  strongly  that  to  advise, 
— to  influence  by  counsel, — to  encourage  by 
friendly  exhortation, — to  restrain  by  mild  and 
reasonable  expostulation, — I  feel  this  to  be  a 
higher,  as  well  as  a  more  pleasing,  exercise  of 
the  Episcopal  functions,  than  to  dictate  or 
command. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  time  in  which 
it  was  more  important  that  this  state  of  feeling 
should  exist  between  the  Bishop  and  the  Clergy, — 
that  we  should  freely  take  counsel  together,  and 
directly  aim  at  co-operation  in  all  things.  Never 
was  it  more  important  that  we  should  pray, 
not  only  each  for  himself,  but,  each  for  his 
brethren  in  the  Ministry,  that  it  may  please 
that  gracious  Master  whose  servants  we  are,  to 
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make  our  path  of  duty  plain  before  us^  and  that 
we  may  be  enabled  to  walk  steadily  and  dis- 
creetly, amongst  the  various  difficulties  which 
surround  us. 

For,  we  live  in  times,  not  only  of  general  ex- 
citement, but  of  excitement  in  respect  of  reUgion. 
We  have  to  steer  our  way  through  practices 
and  controversies  of  the  most  opposite  character. 
Novelties  and  antiquities  are  pressed  upon  us 
in  rapid  succession,  and  certainly  with  no  de- 
ficiency of  zeal  on  the  part  of  their  respective 
advocates. 

Let  not  this  state  of  things  discourage  you, 
my  Reverend  Brethren.  It  demands  from  you, 
indeed,  the  highest  exercise  of  wisdom,  and 
watchfulness,  and  patience ;  but  should  it  make 
you  despair  of  the  progress  of  real  religion,  or 
of  the  prosperity  of  that  Church  whose  admini- 
strations have  devolved  on  us  ?  Far  otherwise. 
We  should  have  much  more  ground  for  dis- 
couragement, if  the  prevaihng  tendency  were 
towards  that  apathy  which  perceives  nothing  in 
religion  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  interest  the 
feelings.  It  is  right  that  we  should  long  for, 
and  pray  for,  and  encourage,  a  unity  of  spirit 
among  Christians ; — but  the  unity  we  desire, 
is  not  that  of  the  tomb,  where  all  things  lie 
undisturbed  and  motionless,  and  hastening  to 
corruption.    We  seek,  rather,  the  unity  of  a  well- 
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disciplined  army,  where  not  only  each  company^ 
but  each  individual^  is  anxious  to  occupy  his 
proper  position^  and  is  ready  for  active  service 
wherever  the  commander  may  lead.  And  of 
this,  ultimately,  we  perceive  the  better  prospectj 
not  when  all  are  sunk  in  indolence  and  pleasure^ 
coldly  admitting  in  words,  that  tiiey  have  a 
chief ;  though  indisposed  to  believe  that  he  has 
any  duties  to  require  of  them ; — ^but  rather  when 
they  seem  convinced  that  there  is  a  position 
which  they  ought  to  occupy,  and  a  commander 
whom  they  are  bound  to  obey.  They  may 
sometimes,  indeed,  mistake  his  orders,  and  thus 
create  confiision  in  the  ranks;  but  even  this 
confusion  indicates  that  there  is  life  in  the  field  ; 
and  we  must  feel  that  the  attempt  to  marshal 
the  living,  is,  at  least,  a  more  hopeful  task  than 
to  awaken  the  dead. 

Though,  however,  we  should  not  be  dis- 
couraged by  the  difficulties  through  which  we, 
of  the  present  day,  have  to  steer, — (I  speak  not 
of  discouragement  as  to  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  the  Gospel,—  for  that  is  assured  by  the  in- 
violable promise  of  our  Lord, — ^but  with  respect 
to  the  support  and  progress  of  religion  in  our 
own  country  and  times,) — though  we  should 
not  be  discouraged  in  this  respect,  by  the  per- 
plexing disputations  which  at  present  agitate  the 
Christian  world;   still  we  should   be   far   from 
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concealing  from  ourselves,  that  we  have  peculiar 
and  searching  difficulties  to  encounter.  We 
should  examine  into  their  nature,  study  atten- 
tively the  foundations  upon  which  they  rest, 
and  ^ideavour  to  separate  the  truths  preserved 
in  each  mass  of  opinions,  from  the  errors  with 
which  they  are  encrusted. 

We  shall  be  very  much  assisted  in  passing 
through  the  maze  of  the  present  controversies, 
by  considering  what  has  been  the  experience  and 
conduct  of  the  Christian  world  in  times  past. 
I  cannot,  of  course,  frdly  enter  into  the  subject 
on  an  occasion  like  this ;  but  a  few  remarks  may 
serve  to  excite  reflection,  and  direct  research. 

You  must  have  remarked,  not  merely  from 
your  knowledge  of  general  Ecclesiastical  History, 
but  also  from  your  study  of  our  own  branch  of 
the  Christian  Church,  that  each  successive  age 
has  exhibited  some  character  peculiar  to  itself. 
Some  doctrine,  or  some  practice,  is  firmly 
grasped  at  one  period  of  the  world,  and  is  then 
carried  beyond  the  line  of  tmth,  into  the  fields 
of  error.  The  next  age  becomes  conscious  of 
the  error ;  but,  not  pausing  to  discern,  at  least 
with  sufficient  accuracy,  the  kernel  of  truth 
around  which  it  has  gathered,  flings  this  away ; 
and,  in  doing  so,  becomes  hastily  committed  to 
errors  the  opposite  to  those  from  which  it  had 
just  escaped ;  these,  again,  are  arrested  in  their 
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progress,  examined  into,  and  in  their  turn  are 
exploded. 

This  oscillation  of  opinions  is  exactly  what 
you  might  expect  from  human  nature.  But 
what  I  want  particularly  to  call  your  attention 
to  is, — not  simply  that  there  have  been  such 
oscillations  of  opinions,  but — that  each  recur- 
rence of  an  opposite  extreme  seems  to  be  marked 
by  something  of  a  peculiar  character.  The 
pendulum  swings  on  either  side,  but  when  it 
rushes  back,  as  if  it  would  re-seek  its  abandoned 
point  of  error,  it  never  does  attain  to  its  former 
elevation,  but  stops  short,  or  is  stopped  at  some 
new  point.  It  would  seem  that  it  is  by  a 
process  of  this  kind  that  Providence  meant 
ultimately  to  fix  us  in  the  position  of  stability. 

You  will  also  find,  if  you  examine  with  atten- 
tion, that  those,  to  whom  you  attribute  the 
changes  of  opinion  produced  in  any  age,  were, 
generally  speaking,  distinguished  from  their  co- 
temporaries  by  a  marked  peculiarity  of  conduct ; 
sometimes  by  a  scrupulous  asceticism^  which, 
though  it  leaves  the  soul  undisciplined,  is  fre- 
quently mistaken  by  human  beings  for  virtue. 
Not  unfrequently,  however,  have  they  exhibited 
a  real  and  practical  excellence.  This,  being 
regarded  by  their  cotemporaries,  as  the  proper 
fruit  of  the  opinions  which  they  entertained,  was 
held   to   be  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  truth  of 
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their  opinions.  It  was  in  this  way,  rather  than 
bj  argument,  that  each  new  system  acquired 
prevalence. 

You  will  sometimes  have  reason  to  apprehend, 
that  the  peculiarity  of  conduct  was  adopted,  not 
for  its  own  sake,  but  as  a  help  towards  obtaining 
that  distinction  which  is  always  achieved  by  the 
successful  advocacy  of  any  system  of  opinions. 
In  many  instances,  however,  this  cannot  be  said 
to  have  been  the  case.  There  often  was  a 
real  excellence  of  disposition,  which  induced  a 
separateness  of  conduct  from  the  general  prac- 
tice of  the  day,  and  which,  in  producing  this 
effect^  brought  also  with  it,  a  tendency  to  sepa- 
rate from  the  prevalent  opinions.  In  many 
instances,  this  peculiarity  of  conduct  was  really 
the  cau^e  of  the  peculiarity  of  opinion ;  but  the 
world  looked  upon  it  as  the  effect,  till  they  were 
undeceived  by  fiirther  experience;  for  as  time 
advanced,  and  each  system  became  established, 
it  was  embraced  by  many,  not  because  they 
conceived  it,  on  examination,  to  be  true,  but 
because  they  found  it  prevalent ;  and  they  pro- 
fessed it,  without  any  design  that  it  should 
influence  their  conduct. 

When,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  system 
ceased  to  be  novel,  and  was  discerned  not 
to  be  influential,  it,  in  turn,  gave  way  to 
some  other  system,  which  had,  or  seemed  to 
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have,  attractions  which  were  mistaken  for  evi- 
dences. 

To  illustrate  what  I  have  been  saying,  with 
respect  to  changes  of  opinion ; — ^in  the  dark  and 
illiterate  ages  previous  to  the  Reformation^  reli- 
gion took  the  direction  of  outward  forms  and 
visible  ceremonies.  These  were  regarded,  not  as 
the  accompaniments  to  religion,  but  as  religion 
itself.  To  the  generality  of  minds,  the  term 
''  religion"  conveyed  no  other  meaning  than  adhe- 
rence to  forms,  and  the  practice  of  superstitious 
observances.  Nor  is  it  to  be  expected  it  should 
be  otherwise.  When  the  world  is  in  a  condition 
intellectually  degraded,  it  may  have  its  attention 
fixed  by  a  picture,  or  by  some  visible  symbol ; 
but  it  is  incapable  of  attaining  to  abstract  concep- 
tions. It  may  be  easily  led  to  admit  the  sove- 
reignty of  some  representation  of  the  Deity,  having 
''  a  local  habitation  and  a  name ; "  but  it  does 
not  comprehend,  and  therefore  is  not  attracted 
by,  the  declaration  that  "  God  is  a  Spirit." 

The  ages  that  I  speak  of,  had  so  little  of 
intellectual  or  moral  culture,  that  few  could 
appreciate  the  character  of  our  blessed  Saviour ; 
and  to  say  this,  is  to  say  they  could  not  appre- 
ciate his  Gospel.  Even  in  those  ages,  however, 
it  is  delightful  to  know  that  there  were  some  few 
individuals  elevated  above  the  general  character 
of  their  cotemporaries.     Christ  did  not  leave  him- 
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self  without  witnesses.  And  we  may  point  back> 
not  only  to  the  lives,  but  even  sometimes  to  the 
writiDgs,  of  these  men,  as  to  a  light  shining  in  a 
dark  place.  They  at  least  furnished  the  sparks, 
which  served  to  light  the  fires  that  blazed  out  at 
the  period  of  the  Reformation. 

The  Reformation  may  be  r^arded  as  the 
struggle  and  triumph  of  thought,  over  external 
eerenumtf.  The  truth  which  our  Saviour  and 
his  Apostles  taught, — that  his  religion  was  an 
mtemal  principle,  and  not  a  mere  collection  of 
carnal  ordinances,  was  again  presented  to  the 
world.  In  accordance  with  this  just  conception, 
the  sacred  Scriptures  were  declared  to  be  the 
only  authoritative  repository  of  doctrines  es- 
sential to  salvation ;  and  Tradition,  which  had 
usurped  the  place  of  Scripture,  was  again  re- 
duced to  its  proper  position.  It  was  no  longer 
received  as  unquestionably  true ;  neither,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  it  rejected  as  necessarily  false. 
Like  other  human  commentaries,  it  was  subjected 
to  the  examination  of  men's  judgment,  enlightened 
by  scriptural  truth,  to  be  adopted  or  discarded,  in 
each  instance,  according  to  the  decision  of  that 
judgment. 

I  need  scarcely  point  out  that  these  principles 
were  firmly  grasped  by  the  Church  of  which  we 
are  members.  Its  Vlth  Article,  declaring  that 
'*  nothing  which  is  not  contained  in  Scripture, 
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nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  to  be  thought 
necessary  to  salvation," — is  too  clear  to  be  set 
aside  by  any  ingenuity  of  misinterpretation. 
Again,  it  neither  adopted  nor  rejected  anything, 
in  respect  to  the  observances  of  the  Church,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  in  conformity  with 
Tradition ;  but  maintained  the  simple  rule,  that 
nothing  was  to  be  ordained  that  was  contrary  to 
God's  Word  [Art.  XXXIV.].  It  was  not  afraid 
to  reject  whatever  it  judged  to  be  inconsistent 
with  Scripture,  no  matter  on  what  other  au- 
thority it  might  seem  to  rest.  Neither,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  it  ashamed  to  perpetuate  an 
ancient  ceremony,  because  it  was  ancient,  when 
it  was  assured  that  the  Sacred  Record  did  not 
prohibit  this.  Antiquity  was  reverenced,  but 
was  not  worshipped.  It  was  judiciously  con- 
sulted, but  it  was  not  slavishly  obeyed. 

The  Creeds,  for  instance, — traditionary  ex- 
positions of  doctrines, — were,  undoubtedly,  re- 
garded as  entitled  to  examination,  because  time 
had  associated  them  with  reverential  feelings; 
but  they  were  received,  not  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  ancient,  but  because  it  was  held  they 
"  could  be  proved  by  most  certain  warrants  of 
Holy  Scripture."  So,  again,  with  respect  to 
Rites.  The  Church  retained,  "as  generally 
necessary  to  salvation,"  the  Sacraments  of  Bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  Supper,  because  these  had 
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been  instituted  by  our  blessed  Saviour,  as  of 
peipetual  observance ;  but  as  the  mode  of  ad- 
ministering these  rites  was  not  definitely  pointed 
out  in  Scripture,  the  Church  adhered,  as  far  as 
her  judgment  directed,  to  the  most  ancient 
practice.  Other  rites  and  ceremonies  were 
adopted  with  a  view  to  the  injunction  that  '^  all 
things  should  be  done  decently  and  in  order;" 
but  these  were  plainly  declared  to  be,  "  in  their 
own  nature  indifferent,  and  alterable ;"  and  not 
only  this,  but  it  was  inculcated  that  '^  alterations 
should  be  made  therein  by  those  who  were  in 
place  of  authority,  upon  weighty  and  important 
''  considerations,  according  to  the  various  exi- 
•^  gency  of  times  and  occasions.*** 

But  in  no  other  respect  is  the  prudent  cha- 
racter of  our  Church  more  strongly  marked, 
fhan  in  its  procedure  and  declarations  concern- 
ing Church  government.     I  wish  to  direct  your 
particular  attention  to  the  opening  sentence  of 
the  General  Preface  prefixed  to  the  Form  for 
making  Deacons,  &c. — *'  It  is  evident  unto  all 
"men,  diligently  reading   Holy  Scripture   and 
"  ancient  Authors,  that  from  the  Apostles'  time, 
"there    have    been  three    orders    of  ministers 
*'m   Christ's    Church:    Bishops,    Priests,    and 
"  Deacons.**     This,  I  think,  is  the  only  instance 

• 

iJi  which  our  Church  has  professedly  rested  any 

'  Preface  to  Book  of  Common  Praver. 
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of  its  ordinances  on  the  authority  of  ancient 
writers.  And  in  this  case^  their  authority  is 
relied  upon  in  conjunction  with  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the 
reference  is^ — not  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  doctrine,  but  merely  to  confirm  an  asserted 
fact, — namely,  that  ''from  the  Apostles'  time, 
''  there  have  been  these  three  orders  of  ministiy 
"  in  Christ's  Church."  The  ancient  writers  are 
referred  to  as  Historians  directly  recording  a/aet 
derivable  from  the  ScriptureSj^  though,  perhaps, 
not  to  be  derived  from  them  with  a  distinctness 
beyond  the  reach  of  controversy.  And,  agaiQi 
the  fact,  as  asserted,  is  of  a  very  limited  cha- 
racter :  it  is,  that  these  orders  have  been  in  the 
Churchy — ^but  not  that  they  have  been  in  every 
branch  of  it.  The  assertion  would  not  be  fela- 
fied,  even  if  it  were  proved  that  in  some  Churches 
a  different  constitution  had  been  adopted. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  unquestionably  true 
that  our  Church  has  abstained  from  maintaining, 
that  the  Scriptures  enjoin  the  retention  of  these 
Orders  as  a  matter  of  binding  obligation.  The 
mere  practice  of  the  Apostles,  unaccompanied 
by  an  injunction  to  retain  it,  was  felt  to  leave 
the  Church  as  free,  in  this  case,  to  follow  its 
own  judgment  according  to  circumstanceSj^  as  it 
has  assumed  itself  to  be  respecting  the  Love- 
Feasts  practised  by  the  Apostles,  but  laid  aside 
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JQ  subsequent  ages.  And  it  is  on  this  account, 
that  our  Article^  in  defining  what  a  Church  is^ 
makes  no  mention  of  Church  Government.^ 
Had  those^  who  framed  this  Article,  conceived 
tbat  any  particular  constitution  had  been  pre- 
i(»ribecl  in  the  Scriptures,  as  of  indefeisible  obli- 
gatioD^  the  omission  of  all  reference  to  it,  would 
have  been  a  most  presumptuous  suppression  of 
Divine  truth. 

The  moderation  of  the  Church  (^  England 
was  exemplified  in  its  whole  procedure  with 
respect  to  Church  government;  first,  by  its 
retwtion  of  that  form  of  government  which  it 
found  generally  existing ;  and,  secondly,  by  its 
not  seeking  to  fix  that  government  on  a  stronger 
foundation  than  scriptural  truth  warranted.  It 
did  not  declare  this,  or  any  other,  form  of  go- 
vernment to  be  matter  of  Apostolical  injunction; 
nor  was  it,  on  the  other  hand,  driven,  by  long 
existing  abuses,  into  the  rejection  of  that  which 
the  Apostles  had  countenanced,  mxd  subsequent 
ages  received. 

But  this  moderation  did  not  satisfy  all  minds. 
Men,  in  their  eagerness  to  escape  from  eccle- 
siastical despotism,  and  to  snap  the  chains  of 
superstition,  rushed  forward  blindly  into  eccle- 
siastical anarchy,  and  the  total  abolition  of  the 
proprieties  which   time    had    sanctioned.     We 

'  Art.  XIX. 
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look  back  with  astonishment,  to  the  contro- 
versies which  occupied  the  minds  of  men,  and 
the  bitterness  of  spirit  with  which  they  were 
conducted.  I  will  just  call  to  your  recollection, 
that  it  was  contended  to  be  sinful  that  the  clergy 
should  be  distinguished  by  any  peculiar  dress, 
even  in  their  ministrations; — that  an  appropriated 
font  should  be  used  in  the  service  of  Baptism, 
instead  of  an  ordinary  basin.  Everything,  in 
short,  was  to  be  vulgarized,  and  brought  upon 
the  level  of  every-day  life.  Christians  were  to 
enter  the  church  with  a  demeanour  less  respect- 
ful than  that  which  courtesy  had  established  in 
entering  an  ordinary  dwelling :  they  were  to 
pray  at  all  other  times  and  places;  but  to 
address  a  private  prayer,  and  assume  the  attitude 
of  devotion,  when  they  entered  the  place  set 
apart  for  their  common  supplications,  was  held 
to  be  superstition  manifesting  an  ignorance  of 
the  Gospel.  To  be  called  to  the  ministry  by  a 
Bishop,  assisted  by  other  Presbyters,  constituted 
no  claim  on  public  attention ; — to  be  called  by 
the  people  who  were  to  be  instructed,  was  re- 
garded as  a  proof  almost  of  inspiration. 

Nor  was  this  supposed  inspiration  limited  to 
the  concerns  of  the  future  world.  The  clergy 
took  upon  them  to  direct  the  movements  of 
the  nation.  The  occasions,  granted  to  them 
originally  for  the  inculcation  of  the  doctrines  of 
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the  Gospel,  were  perverted  into  opportunities 
for  political  speculations; — and  the  laity,  who 
had  broken  off  from  a  ministry  appointed  by  the 
authorities  of  our  Church,  in  order  that  they 
might  enjoy  what  they  termed  spiritual  freedom, 
found  themselves  the  very  slaves  of  a  ministry 
whom  they  had  themselves  elected. 

General  anarchy  was  the  result ; — the  Church 
establishment  was  subverted  ; — our  people  who 
remained  steadfast,  were  persecuted  and  thrown 
into  prison,  for  presuming  to  use  our  Liturgy ; 
— ^the  whole  fabric  of  our  constitution  was  over- 
thrown;—and  the  nation,  grasping  at  popular 
tyranny,  became  the  slave  of  an  individual 
despot* 

There  was  one  feature  in  this  lamentable 
confusion,  which  should  never  be  forgotten  by 
us  who  are  called  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel. 
The  men  who  took  the  most  active  part  in  pro- 
ducing this  anarchy,  were  found,  not  amongst 
those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  Scriptures,  or 
amongst  those  who  openly  discarded  their  in- 
struction, but  amongst  the  professors  of  the 
Gospel.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  many  of 
these  had  formed  very  just  conceptions  of  its 
leading  truths.  They  frequently  put  forward 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  religion  of  Christ, 
with  a  precision  which  renders  their  works 
valuable  for  reference. 
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Now,  it  was  this  very  circumstance  which 
caused  the  next  swing  of  the  pendulum,  and 
which  exhibited  our  Church,  or,  I  should  rather 
say,  its  members,  in  a  new  position  of  error. 

When  the  nation  recovered  from  its  fiiry, 
and  became  conscious  that  order  and  legitimate 
government  were  essential,  both  for  the  public 
welfare,  and  domestic  happiness,  it  retained  the 
recollection  that  those  who  had  cherished  the 
anarchy,  had  preached  the  Gospel.  Whatever 
things  are  associated  by  accident,  are  regarded 
by  inconsiderate  minds  as  identified.  The  doc* 
trines  of  Him  who  had  declared  that  '^  his  king- 
dom was  not  of  this  world,"  were  looked  upon 
as  the  cause  of  that  civil  confusion  which  was, 
undoubtedly,  promoted  by  men  who  preached 
those  doctrines ;  and  even  strictness  of  moral 
conduct  was  suspected  as  a  symptom  of  political 
disaffection.  Even  our  clergy  seem  to  have 
fallen  under  the  prevalent  impression ;  or,  if 
they  discerned  its  falsehood,  they  did  not  possess 
the  courage,  or  the  skill,  to  withstand  it.  A  new 
extreme  took  its  turn.  Men  did  not  go  back 
to  the  same  system  of  evil,  in  escaping  from 
which  they  had  undoubtedly  rushed  upon  new 
ones.  They  did  not  return  to  a  religion  of 
ceremonies,  but  they  suppressed  the  doctrines 
of  Revelation,  and  confined  themselves  to  the 
inculcation  of  mere  moral  maxims.     They  took 
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its  life  ftxNn  the  tree  which  Jesus  Christ  had 
planted,  and  yainly  sought,  by  human  ingenuity, 
to  secure  its  fruits. 

The  almost  universal  silence  concerning  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  produced,  as  might  be 
expected,  an  knpression  that  these  doctrines 
were  unimportant ;  and  this  naturally  passed  on 
into  die  persuasion  that  they  were  false.  There 
was  a  practical  imbeUef  amongst  all  classes,  and 
a  boastful  infidelity  amongst  the  literary  circles. 
Till^  at  length,  the  accumulated  horrors  of  the 
infidel  revolution  of  France,  terrified  the  rich 
into  reconsideration, — 'the  inferior  ranks  having 
been  awakened  shortly  before,  by  the  energies 
of  Wesley  and  Whitefield.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  religious  movement  was  not  more  skil- 
fiiDy  dealt  with  by  our  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
so  as  to  secure  the  good,  without  incurring  the 
evil,  of  the  real  or  apparent  secession  of  many 
firom  the  Church  of  England. 

There  arose,  however,  many  who,  while  they 
adhered  strictly  to  our  communion,  were  equally 
active  in  awakening  attention  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel.  But,  alas !  the  human  mind  too 
frequently  seeks  to  remedy  one  evil  by  rushing 
inconsiderately  in  an  opposite  direction.  Soli- 
?IDIAN  principles  began  to  be  extensively  dis- 
seminated. From  the  inculcation  of  moral  duties 
only,  there  was  a  transition  to,  not  merely  the 
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avoiding  to  inculcate  them  at  all,  but  to  the 
regarding  of  such  inculcation  as  an  unchristian 
*'  legality," — as  a  proof  that  the  Gospel  was 
unappreciated.  The  important  statement,  that 
we  are  ''  justified  by  Faith,  without  the  deeds  of 
the  Law,"  was  again  presented ;  but  it  was  com- 
mented upon  as  if  the  Apostle's  language  had 
been  that  *'  we  are  justified  by  Faith,  without 
the  works  of  Faith."  Formerly  it  was  fanatical 
to  employ  the  term  *' Faith'' — except,  indeed,  to 
express  some  indefinite  and  abstract  feeling  of 
piety ;  but  at  length  it  was  termed  unchristian 
to  use  the  term  ''  virtue."  And  many  a  passage 
in  the  Bible,  if  expressed  in  language  of  the 
same  meaning,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  conceal 
its  origin,  would  have  been  pronounced  to  be 
unscriptural.  It  is  not  surprising  that  this  in- 
exactness, this  insobriety  of  doctrinal  statement, 
should  have  been  accompanied  by  irregularities 
with  respect  to  ecclesiastical  practice.  The  prin- 
ciple, that  no  particular  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment was  enjoined  in  Scripture,  as  of  immutable 
obligation,  was  practically  applied  as  if  this 
meant  that  there  was  to  be  no  Church  govern- 
ment at  all.  Each  individual  was  to  proceed — 
at  least,  so  far  as  the  civil  law  did  not  restrain 
him — as  if  he  were  a  mere  individual,  and  did 
not  belong  to  a  community.  The  Church — an 
institution  of  Christ — was  scarcely  referred  to. 
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while  voluntary  and  self-created  combinations 
were  held  up  to  the  public  view,  as  the  source 
and  centre  of  all  religious  influence.  These 
combinations,  these  societies,  were  capable  of 
being  made  most  important  handmaids  to  the 
Church ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  they  were  made  to 
supersede  it.  Many  of  them  were,  consequently, 
discountenanced  by  some  in  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity,— ^perhaps  sometimes  with  too  uncompro- 
mising sternness ;  for  it  is  better,  sometimes,  to 
submit,  for  a  while,  to  irregularities  which  perse- 
verance  may  correct,  than  to  extinguish  zeal. 
Indeed,  through  the  rightmindedness  of  many 
distingiushed  men,  the  process  of  correction  had 
commenced,  even  previous  to  that  combination 
of  remarkable  men,  which  is  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Oxford  Tractarian  School.  Of 
this  last  combination,  however,  the  origin  is  un- 
doubtedly to  be  looked  for  in  the  irregularities 
and  insobriety  just  dwelt  on. 

But  here,  again,  the  perverse  tendency  of 
human  minds,  to  rush  from  one  error  to  its 
opposite,  is  lamentably  observable.  That  which 
had  been  exclusively  dwelt  upon,  was  now,  in 
their  system,  to  be  suppressed  or  concealed ; 
that  which  had  been  omitted,  was  now  to  be 
almost  exclusively  dwelt  upon.  Church  autho- 
rity, in  the  extreme  sense  of  the  term, — Apo- 
stolical succession, — rites  and  ordinances, — the 
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dangerous  tendencies  of  Protestantism, — ^reliance 
on  tradition, — repudiation  of  the  right  and  duty 
of  private  judgment,— the  danger  of  reading  the 
sacred  Scriptures, — these,  and  others  connected 
with  them,  are  now  the  topics  to  be  urged  upoD 
the  public  mind ;  while  the  doctrines  taught  by 
our  blessed  Saviour,  and  his  Apostles,  to  the 
multitudes  who  attended  on  their  instruction, 
are  to  be  *'  reserved."  Around  these  latter,  a 
veil  is  to  be  flung,  which  is  only  occasionally  to 
be  lifted  up,  when  those  who  claim  the  care  of 
the  mysterious  deposit  may  think  fit  to  admit  a 
selected  few  to  its  inspection  :  the  rest  are  to 
beUeve  that  there  is  a  secret  committed  to  the 
dispensation  of  persons  who  claim  this  power  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  orthodox/ 

They  assume  the  function  of  extracting,  from 
the  mass  of  ancient  writers,  such  statements  as 
they  conceive  to  be  just ;  and  whatever  does  not 
correspond  with  these,  even  though  contained 
in  the  writings  of  an  ancient  Father,  they  autho- 
ritatively reject.  These  extracts,  thus  presented^ 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  to  receive  as  a  com- 
mentary almost  inspired;  and  it  is  they  only 
who  receive  it,  that  are  to  be  regarded  as 
members  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Dictatorial,  however,  as  are  the  writings  of 
this  school,  I  must  plainly  state,  that  an  atten- 

*  Tracts  for  the  Times,  Nos.  80  and  87. 
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tive  and  painstaking  perusal  of  the  '^  Tracts  for 
the  Times,"  and  of  the  other  works  which  have 
emanated  from  the  same  combination  of  men, 
have  left  me  altogether  doubtftil,  what  it  is  that 
they  would  wish  me  to  beUeve^  or  what  it  is  that 
they  themselves  believe.  In  one  publication  our 
Church  is  held  up  as  a  guide,  so  infallible,  that 
it  is  sinful  to  suspect  it  of  error.^  In  another 
the  same  Church  is  styled  an  incubus  on  the 
coimtry,  and  it  is  said  of  it  that  it  has  blas- 
phemed tradition  and  the  sacraments.^  In  one 
publication  you  are  told  '^  a  Bishop  is  to  be 
reverenced  as  if  a  tongue  of  fire  \vere  seen  on  his 
head*^  In  other  publications.  Bishops  of  highest 
character,  and  most  extensive  learning,  are  re- 
ferred to  with  not  merely  censure,  but  bitter 
hatred :  "  Why  do  you  praise  Ridley  Y*  it  is 
asked :  *'  Do  you  know  sufficient  good  about 
him  to  counterbalance  the  fact — that  he  was  the 
associate  of  Cranmer  V  And  again,  "  Certainly 
we  cannot  trust  the  Bishops."® 

Again,  it  is  maintained,  at  one  time,  that  no 
alteration  whatsoever  should  be  made  in  our 
Liturgy  ;  at  another,  that  our  Prayer-Book  has 
no  higher  claim  on  the  reverence  of  laymen,  as 
the  teaching  of  the  Church,  than  have  the 
Breviary  and  the  Missal,  in  a  far  greater  degree.^ 

*  Tracts  for  the  Times.  ^  Froudc's  Remains. 

'  Ibid.  '  Ibid.         '  Ibid. 
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And  our  present  Communion  Service  is  termed 
a  judgment  on  the  Church ;  it  does  not  speak 
of  the  minister  as  empowered  to  make  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ.'" 

We  are  familiar  with  the  fact,  that  the  various 
Christian  communities  differ  from  each  other  in 
opinions;  but  this  is  a  remarkable  instance  of 
men  combined  together  to  diffuse,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  incongruous  sentiments. 

'^  Bellua  multonim  est  capitum;  nam  quid  sequur!" 
«««««« 

[The  foregoing  is  all  of  the  Charge  that  was 
written.  From  some  memoranda  it  appears,  that 
the  interruption  occurs  just  at  the  opening  of  the 
topic  which  was  intended  to  form  the  principal 
subject  of  the  Charge.] 

''  Tracts  for  the  Times. 


PASTORAL  EPISTLE 

FROM 

HIS  HOLINESS  THE  POPE 

TO   SOME 

MEMBERS 

OF 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD. 


[Though  announcing  in  this  Edition  of  the  Pastobal 
Epistle,  the  name  of  its  Author,  hitherto  unacknowledged, 
the  Editor  has  not  considered  himself  at  liberty  to  omit  the 
Adyertisements  which  appeared  to  the  first  and  fourth  Editions, 
in  which  the  Author  is  concealed  under  the  assumed  character 
of  a  Translator. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that,  at  the  time  when  the  Pas- 
toral Epistle  was  first  published,  only  two  of  the  five  volumes 
of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times  had  appeared ;  and  many  who 
have  since  recoiled  in  alarm  from  the  party,  were  loud  in  their 
admiration  of  the  writers,  as  deserving  of  the  gratitude  of  all 
sound  Churchmen,  for  their  services  in  respect  of  ritual  forms. 
They  did  not,  with  our  Author,  and  some  others  of  more  than 
ordinary  discernment,^  perceive  the  ultimate  tendency  of  the 
Tractarian  movement,  till  the  subsequent  alarming  progress  of 
its  development  in  Romanism,  verified  the  antiaipitiory  expo- 
sure of  it  in  this  publication. 

"  Yet,  further  practical  avowals  of  a  system  of  insincerity — 
(writes  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  the  introduction  to  the 
Fifth  Edition  of  his  Essays  on  the  Difficulties  of  St.  Patd*8 
Writings,) — opened  the  eyes  of  many  who  had  before  dis- 
believed its  existence  ;  and  excited  surprise,  as  well  as  disgust, 
in  them ;  though  not  in  those  who  had,  several  years  before, 
called  attention  to  those  principles  and  practices,  not  as  some- 
thing to  be  dreaded  hereafter,  but  as  actually  existing,  and 
plainly  discernible.  And  I  would  suggest  that  there  is 
something  of  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  judgment,  on 
this  subject,  of  those  who  plainly  saw,  and  pointed  out,  the 
disingenuous  procedure  wliich  others  wholly  overlooked,  then, 
even  though  the  fonner  invited  attention  to  it,  but  which  they 
now  acknowledge  to  be  such  as  they  had  been  (vainly)  fore- 
w^amed  of.*' — Ed.] 


J  See  Professor  Powell's  "  Tradition  Unveiled. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  Translator  of  the  following  Epistle  feels 
that  no  apology  is  required  for  laying  before  the 
Public  so  interesting  a  document.  Nor  will  he 
occupy  the  reader  with  a  detail  of  the  series  of 
circumstances  by  which  the  original  came  into 
his  hands.  The  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  he 
18  content  to  refer  to  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
Epistle  itself.  The  names  of  the  individuals  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  he  has  not  deemed  it 
necessary  to  ma)ce  public^  any  further  than  by 
reference  to  their  published  Tracts,  from  which 
so  many  quotations  have  been  made  in  the 
PastoraL  The  utmost  care  has  been  bestowed 
on  the  fidelity  of  the  translation ;  and  the  quota- 
tions have  all  been  diligently  verified  by  inspec- 
tion of  the  original  Tracts. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Authors  of  these  Tracts 
wiU  feel  no  displeasure  at  a  publication  which 
tends  to  give  to  their  sentiments  a  more  extended 
circulation. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO   THE   FOURTH   EDITION. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Pusey,  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 
has  published  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  takes  it 
for  granted  that  the  following  letter  is  not 
authentic.  But  as  he  has  not  ventured  to  give 
the  grounds  of  his  conviction,  the  Editor  cannot, 
of  course,  even  attempt  to  refute  them.  As  for 
the  accordance  or  non-accordance  of  the  Tracts 
referred  to  with  the  principles  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  every  reader  must  judge  for  himself  by 
the  internal  evidence  which  those  tracts  afford* 
Whether  Dr.  Pusey  is  himself  one  of  the  class 
of  persons  to  whom  the  Pope  has  addressed 
himself  it  is  not  for  the  Editor  to  decide.  Dr. 
Pusey  has,  indeed,  in  the  pamphlet  alluded  to» 
supported  his  own  views  by  an  appeal  both  to 
the  Fathers,  and  also  to  about  twenty  Bishops 
of  the  Established  Church.  The  reader  will 
judge  for  himself  whether  the  Church  of  Rome 
will  be  disposed  to  pardon  this  reference  to 
bishops  not  within  her  pale,  in  consideration  of 
the  countenance  thus  afforded  to  an  important 
principle — the  principle  of  appealing  for  the 
decision  of  religious  questions  to  what  Protes- 
tants are  in  the  habit  of  calling  human  authority. 


PASTORAL    EPISTLE. 


Beloved  Friends, 
Wb  do  not  conceive  it  necessary  to  occupy 
your  time  by  any  declaration,  on  our  part,  of  the 
anxiety  with  which  we  contemplate  every  matter 
which  concerns  the  advancement  and  support  of 
true  religion.  To  the  uncandid  indeed,  who  have 
been  long  opposed  to  us,  it  would  be  useless  to 
[vesent  such  a  statement ;  we  could  not  expect 
to  be  believed  by  those  who  have  shown  no 
mpect  for  the  authority  and  commands  of  the 
veiy  Apostles,  whose  representatives  we  are. 

Living  at  a  distance  from  you,  however,  it 
may  seem  to  you  a  matter  of  astonishment  that 
we  should  be  enabled  to  form  a  ver}'  different 
estimate  of  the  character  of  your  minds.  But 
ire  have  never  been  inattentive  to  the  welfare 
efen  of  those  states  which  have  trampled  incon- 
aderately  upon  our  apostolic  authority.  We 
We  watched,  with  close  attention,  whatever 
could  hold  out  to  a  distracted  world  the  pro- 
mts of  a  religious  unity ;   and,  as  a  teni 
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father^  we  can  discern^  even  at  a  distance,  and 
shall  be  ever  found  ready  to  welcome,  the  re- 
turning steps  of  our  repentant  children.  We 
have,  accordingly,  taken  care  that  our  faithful 
brethren  in  every  country  should  transmit  to  us, 
from  time  to  time,  such  writings  as  appeared  to 
be  worthy  of  our  regard.  It  was  with  the 
liveliest  pleasure,  therefore,  that  we  received 
lately  a  collection  of  Tracts,  emanating  from  our 
ancient  and  well-beloved  University  of  Oxford. 
We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  imply  that  e^ry 
opinion  in  these  tracts  is  such  as  the  Church  caa 
wholly  approve, — ^but  we  do  discern  that  light  is 
beginning  to  pervade  your  minds,  and  that,  as 
far  as  circumstances  permit,  you  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  declare  your  convictions.  We  make 
allowance  for  those  diflSculties  which  impede 
your  perception,  or  your  avowal,  of  the  truth ; 
we  pardon,  therefore,  some  expressions  towards 
us, — compelled,  no  doubt,  partly  by  the  un- 
happy circumstances  of  your  country ;  but  we 
can  discern  the  progress  you  have  made  in  the 
paths  of  truth  and  peace,  and  we  trust  that  you 
will  continue  to  advance  in  those  paths,  till  the 
light  which  has  dawned  on  you  shall  have  burst 
forth  into  perfect  day. 

That  you  may  not  only  be  encouraged  in  your 
progress,  but  assisted  by  us  with  such  help  as 
we  can  bestow,  we  shall  point  out  to  you  some 
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portions  of  your  writings,  which  have  created 
lively  pleasure  in  our  parental  feelings.  You 
have,  indeed,  sometimes  employed  terms  which 
we  well  know  our  adversaries  use  in  derision  of 
us ;  but,  we  repeat,  we  can  pardon  these, 
whether  they  are  the  result  of  prejudices  still 
entertained  by  you,  or  are  employed  for  some 
other  reason ;  for,  while  we  perceive  you  speak 
with  deserved  acrimony  of  all  the  sects  which 
swarm  in  your  distracted  country,  you  honestly 
state  that  you  are  *'  unwilling  to  speak  harshly 
"  of  us/'' 

But  how  could  our  hearts  be  steeled  against 
the  real  tenderness  of  the  affections  which  you 
breathe  towards  us  ? 

'*  Now  the  Papists  have  retained  it/'  (namely, 
a  visible  Chiuxh — the  keeper  of  the  Sacraments,) 
and  so  they  have  the  advantage  of  possessing 
an  instrument  which  is,  in  the  first  place,  suited 
'^  to  the  needs  of  human  nature ;  and  next,  is  a 
special  gift  of  Christ,  and  so  has  a  blessing 
with  it.  Accordingly  we  see  that,  in  its  mea- 
''  sure,  success  follows  their  zealous  use  of  it. 
They  act  with  great  force  upon  the  imagina* 
tions  of  men.  The  vaunted  antiquity,  the 
universality,  the  unanimity  of  their  church, 
puts  them  above  the  varying  fashions  of  the 
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world,  and  the  religious  novelties  of  the  day. 
And  truly,  when  one  surveys  the  grandeur  of 
their  system,  a  sigh  arises  in  the  thoughtful 
mind,  to  think  that  we  should  be  separate 
"  from  them ;  Cum  talis  sis,  utinam  noster  esses T* 
That  sigh,  beloved  friends,  has  found  an  echo  in 
our  bosom.  Never,  from  the  first  moment  of 
separation,  has  it  been  unfelt  by  the  Catholic 
Church.  But,  in  truth,  we  are  not  separate. 
We  are  united  in  spirit,  though  not  in  name. 
Yes,  we  are  yours,  and  you  are  ours.  You  are 
looking  towards  our  Zion,  with  your  face  thither- 
wards ;  and  we  long  to  open  our  arms  and  to 
receive  you  into  the  peaceful  haven,  where  ye 
would  be. 

You,  brethren,  assuredly  are  not  blameable  for 
the  painful  divisions  which  seem  to  have  re- 
moved England  from  our  immediate  care.  We 
see,  indeed,  how  little  you  sympathize  with  those 
wretched  men,  who,  to  their  own  destruction, 
caused  the  separation  which  you  deplore.  For 
what  was  the  principle  upon  which  they  pressed 
their  pretended  reformation?  They  deceived 
their  brethren  by  loud  declamations  concerning 
tTie  necessity  of  improvement.  Some  weak 
brethren  would  have  had  the  Church  yield  to 
their  importunity,  and  consent  to  some  altera- 
tions for  the  sake  of  pacifying  excitement.     But 

*  Tracts  for  the  Times,  No.  XX.  p.  3. 
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the  Church  formed  a  different  estimate  of  duty^ 
and  it  gives  us  the  sincerest  pleasure  to  discern 
that  you  maintain  the  propriety  of  its  decision. 
You  have  justly  remarked^  according  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  one  true  Church, — ^*  Once  begin 
altering,  and  there  will  be  no  reason  or  justice 
in  stopping,  till  the  criticisms  of  all  parties  are 
"  satisfied.  Thus,  will  not  the  Liturgy  be  in  the 
"  evil  case  described  in  the  well-known  story  of 
the  picture  subjected  by  the  artist  to  the 
observations  of  passers-by  ?"' 
And  again,  you  truly  observe :  "  A  taste  for 
criticism  grows  upon  the  mind.  When  we 
begin  to  examine  and  take  to  pieces,  our 
judgment  becomes  perplexed,  and  our  feelings 
unsettled.  I  do  not  know/*  you  add,  *'  whether 
"  others  feel  this  to  the  same  extent,  but  for 
'*  myself,  I  confess,  there  are  few  parts  of  the 
'^  service  that  I  could  not  disturb  myself  about, 
and  feel  fastidious  at,  if  I  allowed  my  mind 
in  this  abuse  of  reason** *  Would  that  a  wis- 
dom similar  to  yours  had  been  possessed  by 
those  wretched  and  ambitious  men  who  plagued 
Christendom,  and  excited  the  minds  of  so  many 
into  a  desire  of  vain  innovation  !  The  Church 
was  fiilly  sensible  of  the  impropriety  of  indul- 
ging such  vain  desires.  It  asked  itself,  as  you 
have  now  asked,  "  What  are  the   concessions 

'  Tract  No.  III.  pp.  1,  2.  *  Ibid. 
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''  which  would  conciliate  such  men  ?  Would 
"  immaterial  alterations  ?  Do  you  really  think 
they  care  one  jot  about  the  verbal  or  other 
changes  which  some  recommend,  and  others 
are  disposed  to  grant?  But  even  were  the 
alterations^  which  would  please  them,  smaU, 
'*  are  they  the  persons  whom  it  is  of  use — ^whom 
it  is  becomings  to  conciliate  by  going  out  of 
our  way  ?"  *  Such  was  the  judgment  of  the 
one  true  Church.  We  felt  like  you,  that  it  is 
not  becoming,  to  conciliate,  that  it  is  useless  to 
make  the  attempt,  and  is  fiiU  of  peril.  ^'  For," 
as  you  remark,  *'  by  altering  immaterials,  we 
merely  raise,  without  gratifying^  the  desire  of 
correcting;  we  excite  the  craving,  but  with- 
hold the  food.  And  the  changes,  called  immor 
^*  terial,  often  contain  in  themselves  the  germ 
"  of  some  principle  of  which  they  are  thus  the 
"  introduction."^  Upon  these  principles  we  re- 
sisted every  concession,  and  you  look  back  with 
admiration  upon  our  wisdom.  We  would  not 
allow  ourselves  to  be  enticed  into  argument ;  we 
opposed  every  change,  because  it  was  change ; 
and  when  we  were  apparently  urged  into  an 
opposite  course  by  our  Erasmus,  who  seemed  at 
one  time  like  a  faithless  brother,  we  resisted  his 
importunity,  because  we  formed  of  him  the 
opinion  which  you   have  expressed  concerning 

*  Tract  No.  III.  pp.  3,  4.  *  Ibid. 
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your  own  bishops,  when  you  say,  in  an  address 
to  your  brethren,  "  Should  you  see  that  our 
&thers,  the  bishops,  seem  to  countenance  alte- 
rations, petition  still.  Petition  thetp;  they 
**  will  thank  you  for  such  a  proceeding.  They 
'^  do  not  wUh  these  alterations*^ '  We  formed 
the  same  estimate  of  the  insincerity  and  weak- 
ness of  our  Erasmus ;  but  by  not  yielding  to 
his  infirmities,  we  riescued  him  from  himself  and 
the  band  of  innovators. 

This  unsettling  of  the  mind,"  as  you  assert, 
is  a  frightful  thing,  both  to  ourselves,  and 
more  so  to  our  flocks.  They  have  long  re- 
garded the  Prayer-Book  with  reverence,  as 
^  the  stay  of  their  faith  and  devotion.  The 
**  weaker  sort  it  will  make  sceptical,  the  better 
*'  it  will  offend  and  pain."®  Yes,  beloved  friends, 
such  were  the  fruits  produced ;  and  such  must 
always  be  the  result,  when  vain  men  conceive 
themselves  to  be  wise  above  the  Church,  and 
presume  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  rituals 
and  observances  which  the  Church  has  provided 
for  them,  *'  as  the  stay  of  their  faith  and  de- 
''  votion." 

There  are  two  circumstances,  brethren,  which 
lead  us  to  discern  how  highly  we  should  appre- 
ciate your  wisdom  and  firmness  in  discountenanc- 
ing every  innovation.     In  the  first  place,  your 

'  Tract  No.  III.  •  Ibid. 
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conduct  in  this  respect  evinces  a  sobriety  supe- 
rior to  what  you  could  have  imbibed  from  that 
Communion^  of  which  the  present  circumstances 
of  your  country  have  made  you^  almost  unavoid- 
ably, members.     We  have  read  in  one  of  the 
documents  of  that  Communion  a  statement  which 
has  always  excited  our  surprise. — '^  It  hath  been 
the  wisdom  of  the  Church  of  England^  ever 
since  the  first  compiling  of  her  public  Liturgy, 
to  keep  the  mean  between  the  two  extremes, 
'^  of  too  much  stiffness  in  refusing,  and  of  too 
'^  much  easiness  in  admitting,  any  variation  from 
'*  it."  ®    Assuredly  this  was  not  advisedly  written. 
This  imaginary  mean  can  never  be  discovered. 
Again,  the  same  document  asserts,  that  ^^it  is 
*'  but   reasonable   that,  upon  weighty  and  im- 
"  portant  considerations,  according  to  the  various 
*'  exigency  of  times  and  occasions^  such  changes 
'^  and  alterations  should  be  made  therein,  as  to 
"  those  that  are  in  place  of  authority  should, 
*^  from  time  to  time,  seem  either  necessary  or 
"  expedient."     You  deserve  the  more  credit  for 
not  giving  in  to  this ;   because  you  manifestly 
had  this  very  document,  and  the  practice  of  your 
communion,  in  view,  when  you  introduced  an 
opponent  of  your  better  principles,  as  observing, 
that  changes  have  formerly  been  made  in  the 
services  without  leading  to  the  issue  predicted, 

"  Prefaco  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
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and  now^  therefore,  they  may  be  safely  made 
again.''  Your  reply,  however,  is  triumphant, 
that — •'  waiving  all  other  remarks  in  answer  to 
this  aipunent,  is  not  this  enough,  viz.  that 
there  is  peril  ?""  Assuredly  there  is ;  and  you 
were  right  on  this  occasion  to  waive  the  other 
ailments  which  we  perceive  were  in  your  mind, 
namely,  that  the  changes  referred  to  were  de- 
cidedly for  the  worse;  for  they  removed  the 
services  still  more  from  the  ancient  and  Catholic 
ritual. 

Your  dissatisfaction,  indeed,  with  this  result, 
and  consequently  with  the  present  condition  of 
your  services,  is  the  second  circumstance  to 
which  we  alluded,  when  we  said  that  we  could 
not  adequately  appreciate  your  wisdom,  in  re- 
sisting the  principle  of  innovation.  You  perceive 
how  little  selfish  we  are,  when  we  admit  that 
changes  should  not  be  risked,  even  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  a  greater  conformity  to  our- 
selves. You  cannot  be  certain  that  those  in 
authority  would  consent  to  those  alterations 
which  you  would  regard  as  improvements ;  and 
you  must  not  be  hasty  in  urging  them  too  far. 
Your  intimations,  however,  are  deeply  important, 
and  we  fully  sympathize  with  your  feelings. 
Hard-hearted  indeed  should  we  be  if  we  did 
not  feel  for  you,  when  you  lament,  concerning 

"  Tract  No.  III.  p.  4. 
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*'  the  Absolution "  of  your  service,  "  that  it 
*'  is  not  strong  enough  ;  that  it  is  a  mere 
''  declaration^  not  an  announcement  of  par- 
"  don  to  those  who  have  confessed.** "  O 
what  cruelty  was  there  in  extinguishing  the 
lights  which  could  catch  the  eye  of  death, — ^in 
removing  from  you  the  authorized  announce- 
ments which  alone  can  give  the  certainty  of 
pardon!  The  infidel  will  disregard  this,  but 
you  can  distinguish  and  value  the  fulness  of 
the  comfort.  You  have  described  it  with  the 
ardour  which  can  belong  to  the  deepest  sincerity 
alone : — "  When  he  lieth  sick  upon  his  bed, 
''  does  not  his  Saviour  make  all  his  bed  in  his 
'^  sickness,  when  his  minister  comes  to  him,  to 
''  receive  the  confession  of  his  sins,  and  to  re- 
*'  lieve  his  conscience  of  the  weighty  things 
"  which  press  it  down  ? "  *^  From  the  inmost 
recesses  of  our  heart,  beloved  brother,  we  re- 
turn the  sacred  sigh  you  have  breathed  towards 
us — "  Cum  talis  sis,  utinam  noster  esses.'' 

But  why  should  we  be  surprised  at  your  just 
estimation  of  the  blessings  of  absolution,  and  of 
all  the  several  benefits  which  a  duly  ordained 
ministry  can  bestow  ?  In  no  respect  are  you 
far  from  the  perception  of  the  truth  which  the 
Church  has  always  maintained,  in  reference  to 
such  a  ministry.     Thus  you  almost  feel  with  us, 
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that  ordination  is  sacramental.  ''  Ordination/' 
you  declare,  "  though  it  does  not  precisely  come 
*'  within  our  definition  of  a  sacrament,  is  never- 
''  theless  a  rite  partaking,  in  a  high  degree,  of 
'^  the  sacramental  character,  and  it  is  by  refer- 
ence to  the  proper  sacraments  that  its  nature 
can  be  most  satisfactorily  illustrated."^^  We 
do  not  blame  you,  beloved*  brethren,  for  its  not 
coming  perfectly  within  your  Church's  definition 
of  a  sacrament:  but  we  feel  convinced  that, 
when  opportunity  may  serve,  you  will  so  alter 
the  definition  as  to  increase  the  number  of  your 
sacraments. 

We  cannot  but  remark  how  closely  all  truths 
are  connected  together.  A  just  perception  of 
one^  always  leads  the  mind  onwards  to  the  per- 
ception of  others.  Thus  your  view  of  Ordination 
has  advanced  you  into  a  proper  intelligence  of 
the  powers  which  have  been  committed  to  the 
apostolical  ministry ;  of  the  reverence  and  pro- 
stration of  soul  with  which  all  are  bound  to 
receive  them.  You  have  expressed  this  in  lan- 
guage of  which  our  purest  Fathers  need  not  be 
ashamed.  Thus  you  say,  '*  The  Christian  con- 
^  gregations  of  the  present  day,  who  sit  at  the 
feet  of  ministers  duly  ordained,  have  the  same 
reason  for  reverencing,  in  them,  the  successors 
of  the  Apostles,  as  the  primitive   Churches 

"  Tract  No.  V.  p.  10. 
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of  Ephesus  and  of  Crete  had,  for  honouring,  in 
Timothy  and  in  Titus,  the  apostolical  authority 
"  of  him  who  had  appointed  them."  As  this  is 
a  claim  involving  interests  not  confined  to  time, 
but  extending  themselves  to  all  eternity,  it  was 
right  not  to  leave  it  to  a  mere  assertion,  but  to 
draw  out  the  proofs  which,  having  satisfied  your 
own  minds,  must  satisfy  the  minds  of  others. 
The  argument  has  indeed  been  luminously  stated 
by  you :  we  trust  it  will  be  successful.  *'  The 
Apostles,  indeed,  are  dead  ....  in  one  sense 
they  are  alive  ;  I  mean,  they  did  not  leave  the 
world  without  appointing  persons  to  take  their 
place ;  and  these  persons  represent  them,  and 
"  may  be  considered,  with  reference  to  us  (of 
''  the  present  day),  as  if  they  were  apostles. 
''  When  a  man  dies  his  son  takes  his  property, 
"  and  represents  him  ;  that  is,  in  a  manner,  he 
"  still  lives  in  the  person  of  his  son.  Well,  this 
explains  how  the  Apostles  may  be  said  to  be 
still  among  us ;  they  did  not,  indeed,  leave  their 
sons  to  succeed  them  as  Apostles,  but  they 
left  spiritual  sons.  But,  it  may  be  asked, 
are  these  spiritual  sons  of  the  Apostles  still 
'^  alive  ?  No  ;  all  this  took  place  many  hundred 
years  ago.  These  sons  and  heirs  of  the  Apostles 
died  long  since.  But  then  they  in  turn  did 
*^  not  leave  the  world  without  committing  their 
'^  sacred  office  to  a  fresh  set  of  ministers,  and 
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they  in  turn  to  another^  and  so  on  even  to  this 
day.     Thus  the  Apostles  had,  firsts  spiritual 
'*  sons ;    then  spiritual  grandsons ;  then  great- 
'^  grandsons ;  and  so  on,  from  one  age  to  another^ 
"  down  to  the  present  time.""    Assuredly  this 
train  of  argument  will  be  felt  by  all^  who  are 
not  determined  upon  the   total  dislocation   of 
society.     If  the  inheritance  of  any  possessions  is 
to  be  preserved,  this  inheritance  will  be  properly 
respected.     But  you  go  on  to  observe, — *'  Again, 
it  may  be  asked,  who   are   at  this  time  the 
successors  and  spiritual  descendants   of  the 
Apostles  ?     I   shall   surprise  some  people  by 
*'  the  answer  I  shall  give,  though  it  is  very  clear, 
*'  and  there  is  no  doubt  about  it — the  Bishops. 
They  stand  in  the  place  of  the  Apostles.     He 
that  despises  them,  despises  the  Apostles.     If 
*'  we  knew  them  well,  we  should  love  them  for 
the  many  excellent  graces  they  possess, — ^for 
their  piety,  loving-kindness,  and  other  virtues. 
But  we  do  not  know  them  ;  yet  still,  for  all 
this,  we  may  honour  them  as  the  ministers  of 
"  Christ,  without  going  so  far  as   to  consider 
their  private  worth ;  and  we  may  keep  to  their 
fellowship,  as  we  should  to  that  of  the  Apostles. 
I  say  we  may  all   thus  honour   them,  even 
without  knowing  them  in  private,  because  of 
their  high  office ;  for  they  have  the  mark  of 

"  Tract  No.  X.  p.  2. 
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Christ's  presence  upon  them,  in  that  they 
witness  for  Christ,  and  suffer  for  him."  We 
have  cited  this  passage  for  the  purpose  of  mark- 
ing, more  strongly,  our  perfect  approvaL  You 
were  right  in  carefully  excluding  the  notion  of 
"  private  worth'*  as  an  element  of  the  reverence 
with  which  they  should  be  received:  because 
this  might  be  confounded  with  ordinary  respect 
to  merely  individual  merit,  and  would  not  imply 
a  deference  to  the  authority  of  the  Church  as 
such.  You  have  expressed  yourselves,  indeed, 
in  this  respect  with  all  the  fiilness  and  per- 
spicuity which  we  could  possibly  desire. 

While  we  commend  you,  however,  beloved 
children,  for  the  clearness  with  which  you  have 
discovered  truth  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the 
manliness  with  which  you  have  avowed  it, 
amidst  the  scoffs  of  the  infidels  who  surround 
you,  we  feel  at  the  same  time  that  you  your- 
selves would  despise  us  if  we  did  not  plainly  set 
before  you  some  points  of  truth  which,  as  yet, 
you  have  not  as  clearly  distinguished.  Bear 
with  us,  beloved  friends,  for  we  mean  not  to 
censure,  but  to  instruct ;  not  to  upbraid  you  for 
your  ignorance  of  just  principles,  but  to  point 
out  to  you,  more  fully,  the  wholesome  and  legi- 
timate consequences  of  those  very  principles 
which  you  yourselves  have  already  embraced. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  extract,  from  any 
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Fathers  of  the  Catholic  Church,  more  precise  and 
forcible  statements,  than  you  have  furnished,  of 
the  necessity  and  the  advantages  of  the  Apo- 
stolical succession.  We  shall  direct,  indeed,  that 
your  numerous  tracts,  on  this  essential  topic  of 
bithj  shall  be  translated  into  the  several  lan- 
guages of  the  nations  still  faithful  to  our  autho- 
rityj  and  that  they  shall  be  used  as  ''  Homilies," 
for  the  edification  of  our  people.  But  consider 
the  subject  a  little  more  closely.  We  cannot 
sufficiently  commend  the  firmness  with  which 
you  maintain  an  act  of  faith  towards  the  Church, 
in  language,  not  merely  clear,  but  happily  ex- 
pressive :  "  This,"  you  say,  *'  is  Faith,  to  look  at 
things  not  as  seen,  but  as  unseen;  to  be  as 
sure  that  the  Bishop  is  Christ's  appointed  re- 
presentative, as  if  we  actually  saw  upon  his 
head  a  cloven  tongue,  like  as  of  fire."  ^^ 
And  again :  '^  The  Bishops  witness  Christ  in 
'*  their  very  name,  for  he  is  the  true  Bishop  of 
*'  our  souls,  as  St.  Peter  says.  They  witness 
"Christ  in  their  station; — there  is  but  one 
'<  Lo&D  to  save  us,  and  there  is  but  one  Bishop 
"  in  '  each  place.' " 

Now  set  distinctly  before  your  own  view 
the  important  and  guiding  principle  which  you 
have  thus  luminously  established.  Wherever  the 
Church  of  Christ  exists,  a  Bishop  will  be  found 

"  Tract  No.  X.  p.  3. 
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there,  deriving  his  authority  from  the  Apostles 
by  distinct  and  undisputed  succession ;  and  there 
can  be  but  one  Bishop  in  each  place.  The 
importance  of  this  principle  cannot  be  too  highly 
estimated,  especially  in  any  country  abounding, 
like  England,  with  contending  sects ;  for,  as  you 
have  well  observed  to  your  countrymen,  '*  it 
*^  greatly  simplifies  the  difficulty  of  deciding 
"  between  parties  ;  indeed  it  reduces  our  choice 
*'  to  an  alternative  between  two — ^the  Church 
**  established  among  us,  and  the  Latin  or  Roman 
"  Catholic  communion."** 

It  is  something  for  your  country  that  the 
question  should  be  thus  far  simplified.  But  you 
go  on  to  observe — "  And  when  we  attain  to  this 
*'  point,  we  shall  soon  see  our  way  quite  clear." 
We  hope  so  most  truly ;  because,  till  you  have 
seen  your  way  quite  clear,  you  cannot  be  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  perfect  peace.  Now  we  conceive 
that  we  can  greatly  assist  you,  beloved  brethren, 
in  this  stage  of  your  argument.  The  cause  of 
your  perplexity,  as  we  glean  it  from  your  writings, 
is  this : — You  have  been  led  to  think,  that  the 
Church  established  by  law  amongst  you  pos- 
sesses duly  consecrated  Bishops/ and  that  the 
Roman  communion  does  not.  In  both  points, 
however,  we  anticipate  but  little  difficulty  in  our 
anxious  endeavours  to  set  you  right.     For  on 
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what  grounds  do  you  maintain  that  your  Esta- 
blished Church  possesses  Bishops  ?  Because  you 
think — ''  As  to  the  fact  of  apostolical  succession^ 
cTerylink  in  the  chain  is  known,  from  St.  Peter 
to  our  present  metropolitans.""  But  surely 
you  are  aware  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
Nag^s-head  consecration.  This  must,  at  least, 
diminish  confidence  as  to  the  continuity  of  yoiur 
links,  and  compel  every  reasonable  mind  to 
doubt  respecting  the  reality  of  your  succession. 
Now  even  a  doubt  on  such  a  point  is  fatal  to  all 
the  claims  of  your  Church. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  what  reason  have  you 
to  doubt   that    the    Roman   communion   does 
possess  Bishops  in  England?    You  know  and 
admit  that  we  had  Bishops  there  formerly ;  and, 
we  would  ask  you,  when  did  we  withdraw  them  ? 
Was  the  Church  dependent  for  its  existence 
upon  the  passions  of  a  tyrant,  or  the  caprices  of 
a  woman  ?     No  ;  you  have  clearly  and  distinctly 
raised  yoiu*  voice  against  so  absurd  and  blas- 
phemous a  supposition.     **  Are  we  content  to  be 
^  accounted  the  mere  creation  of  the  State,  as 
**  schoolmasters  and  teachers  may  be,  or  soldiers, 
"  or  magistrates,  or  other  public  officers  ?     Did 
^  the  State  make  us  ?    Can  it  unmake  us  ?    Can 
'Mt  send  out   missionaries?      Can  it   arrange 
**  dioceses  ?     Surely  all  these  are  spiritual  func- 

''  Tract  No.  VII.  p.  2. 
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tions;  and  laymen  may  as  well  set  about 
preaching  and  consecrating  th^.  bread  and 
"  wine,  as  assume  these.""  You  admit — '*  No 
one  can  say  the  British  legislature  is  Chris- 
tian." '®  And  you,  therefore,  indignantly  rqect 
the  notion  of  its  interference !  But,  we  WQuld 
ask  of  you,  was  Henry  VIII.  Christian?  What 
gave  him  any  power  over  the  Church  ?  Was 
he  enrolled  in  the  apostolical  succession  ?  Be 
consistent,  brethren ;  you  justly  make  it  a  matter 
of  complaint  that  your  ^'legislature  has  lately 
taken  upon  itself  to  remodel  the  dioceses  of 
Ireland ; — a  proceeding  which  involves  the 
appointment  of  certain  Bishops  over  certain 
clergy,  and  of  certain  clergy  under  certain 
Bishops,"  *°  and  you  strongly  recommend  *'that 
*'  the  Irish  Church  should  meet  in  synod,  and 
"  protest  herself  against  what  has  been  done,"" 
We  shall  feel  it  our  pleasing  duty  to  receive  her 
protest ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  consider  that  if 
the  State  have  no  right,  according  to  your  own 
confession,  even  to  remodel  dioceses,  much  less 
can  it  have  a  right  totally  to  extinguish  them, 
and  to  put  an  end  to  the  jurisdiction  which  the 
Church  exercised  within  them. 

We  feel,  therefore,  that  we  are  entitled,  upon 
your  own  principles,  to  assert  that  our  Bishops 
have  never  lost  their  authority  in  England ;  and 

"  Tract  No.  II.  >«  Ibid.  »•  Ibid.  "  Ibid. 
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that  we  are  at  fall  liberty,  when  we  please  it,  to 
send  over  to  you  faithfal  men,  deriving  apo- 
stolical  authority  from  ourselves.  If  you  still 
hesitate,  however,  (and  we  know  not  how  you 
can,)  we  shall  terminate  all  your  hesitation  by 
the  following  appeal  to  your  own  consciences 
and  good  sense. 

You  admit  that  we  are  a  Bishop  in  our  city  of 
Rome.  You  have  no  doubt  concerning  our  apo- 
stolical succession ;  and  have  no  doubt,  conse- 
quently, that  we  are  to  be  ''reverenced  as 
Christ's  representative,"  as  decidedly  as  if  you 
*'  actually  saw  upon  our  head  a  cloven  tongue 
like  as  of  fire."  We  invite  you,  therefore,  into 
our  presence;  and  while  we  exercise  our  apo- 
stolic fanctions  towards  you,  you  will,  as  in  duty 
bounds  submit  implicitly  to  our  instructions. 
That,  therefore,  which  we  teach  in  Rome  must 
be  true,  and  our  children  will  not,  by  questioning 
its  truth,  make  shipwreck  of  their  own  faith  and 
of  a  good  conscience.  Now,  dear  children,  we 
appeal  to  yourselves.  Is  truth  divided  ?  Can 
that  be  false  in  England  which  is  true  in  Rome  ? 
Is  not  the  Catholic  Church  more  extended  than 
that  of  which  you  profess  to  be  members  ?  Is 
not  that,  which  is  true  at  Rome,  true  in  every 
quarter  of  the  Catholic  world ;  for  have  we  not 
Bishops  in  every  clime  ?  Is  it  not  far  more  pro- 
bable   that  those   whom   you  call   Bishops  in 
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England  have  failed  in  the  point  of  apostolical 
succession,  than  that  there  should  be  two  truths  ? 
We  speak  as  unto  wise  men  ;  judge  ye  what  we 
say.  The  Apostles  did  not  differ  in  doctrine 
from  each  other,  neither  can  those  who  are  to  be 
received  undoubtingly  as  the  representatives  of 
the  Apostles.  You  do  not  doubt  that  we  and 
the  Catholic  Bishops  are  "successors  of  the 
Apostles  ;"  and  that  all  ''  have  the  same  reason 
for  reverencing  us  as  the  primitive  churches  of 
Ephesus  and  of  Crete  had  for  honouring,  in 
Timothy  and  in  Titus,  the  apostolical  authority 
of  him  who  had  appointed  them.**  Would 
those  primitive  churches  have  reverenced  Titus 
or  Timothy,  if,  leaning  to  their  own  understand- 
ing, they  had  rejected  their  instruction?  No, 
beloved  children ;  you  will  not  act  worse  than 
the  infidel ; — he  rejects  our  instruction  because 
he  presumptuously  denies  our  authority.  You 
will  not  be  so  inconsistent  as,  while  you  discard 
his  principles,  to  adopt  his  practice ! 

We  would  urge  you,  dear  children,  to  weigh 
this  argument  well;  and  it  will  convince  you 
that  the  views  which  the  Catholic  Church  has 
taken  of  your  Nag's-head  ordination  must  be 
true.  From  the  very  fact  which  you  admit, — 
that  we  are  the  successors  of  the  Apostles,  to  be 
reverenced  like  them,  you  might  conclude  that 
those  who  have  assumed  the  office  of  Bishops  in 
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England  can  have  no  claim  to  this  authority^  be- 
cause you  cannot  reverence  us  and  them ;  but, 
lest  you  might  be  perplexed,  it  was  wisely  or- 
dered that  the  falsehood  of  their  consecration 
should  have  been  made  known  to  all  men  by  the 
mode  in  which  it  took  place. 

Dear  brethren,  you  have  well  and  truly  de- 
scribed the  source  of  all  the  evils  which  in  later 
years  have  perplexed  the  Churchy  and  brought 
ruin  upon  so  many  who  might  otherwise  have 
remained  undoubtingly  in  her  peaceful  bosom. — 
"  At    the   Reformation    the    authority   of  the 
*'  Church  was  discarded  by  the  spirit  then  pre- 
*'  dominant  among  Protestants,  and  Scripture 
<'  was  considered  as  the  sole  document  both  for 
ascertaining  and  improving  our  faith.  The  ques- 
tion  immediately  arose, — '  Is  this  or  that  doc- 
trine in   Scripture?*     and,    in    consequence, 
various  intellectual  gifts,  such  as  argumenta- 
tive subtilty,  critical  acumen,  knowledge  of  the 
languages,  rose  into  importance,  and  became 
the  interpreters  of  Christian  truth."" 
Never  have  we  seen  the  causes  of  all  our  evils 
more  clearly  developed.     You  have  traced  the 
miseries  which  have  flowed  in  upon  the  world 
through    the    flood-gates  of  the   Reformation, 
from  their  first  origin  through  all  their  succes- 
sive stages.     1st,  The  authority  of  the  Church 

"  Tract  No.  XLV.  p.  1. 
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was  discarded ; — 2d,  It  was  thought,  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  that  men  were  to  learn  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  from  the  Bible ;  and 
3dly,  This  led  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  of 
Greek,  and  raised  into  an  undue  and  dangerous 
importance  those  intellectual  gifts  which  are  the 
bane  of  well-ordered  society.  But  for  these  vain 
studies  you  might  still  have  been  included  in  the 
unity  of  the  faith  ;  but  for  these,  men  would  not 
have  looked  upon  you  with  suspicion,  as  you 
pathetically  complain  in  various  passages  of  your 
tracts;  they  would  have  had  no  ''misgivings, 
lest  the  doctrines  you  have  been  advocating 
should  lead  to  Popery  ;****  for  that  which  they 
call  Popery  would  have  been  universally  ac- 
knowledged and  unhesitatingly  received  as  the 
Catholic  truth.  Popery  indeed !  O,  how  cor- 
rupted are  the  hearts  and  imaginations  of 
men,  when,  contrary  to  the  just  principles  of 
apostolical  succession,  which  you  have  advo- 
cated, a  term  of  reproach  is  borrowed  from 
adhesion  to  us — the  representative  of  the  greatest 
of  the  Apostles, — as  if  to  maintain  the  unity  of 
the  Church  was  matter  of  reproach !  And  what 
advantages  have  been  gained  by  discarding  the 
authority  of  the  Church  ?  What  has  ''  critical 
*'  acumen,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  languages," 
conferred   upon   the   natives   of   Christendom  ? 

»  Tract  No.  XX.  p.  1. 
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The  explanation^  perhaps^  of  some  ''  ambiguous 
word," — ^as,  for  instance^  the  word  ''Hell"  in 
the  Apostles'  Creed  ; — yet,  after  all,  as  you  have 
justly  remarked,  *'  is  it  any  great  harm  if  it  is 
**  misunderstood,  and  is  it  not  very  difficult  to 
**  find  any  substitute  for  it,  in  harmony  with  the 
*'  composition  of  the  Creed  ?"**  Truly  the  tastes 
of  these  men  are  as  perverted  as  their  judg- 
ments. To  their  fancied  acquirements  in  truth, 
they  would  even  sacrifice  all  the  graces  of  anti- 
quity. They  conceived  that  no  word  should  be 
used  unless  it  be  understood  of  the  people.  And 
yet,  if  faith  be  retained,  what  great  harm  is 
there  if  words  be  misunderstood  ?  Thus,  for  the 
sake  of  securing  merely  imaginary  advantages — 
for  the  sake  of  indulging  the  pride  of  intellect, — 
**  the  idea  of  united  worship,  with  a  view  to 
"  which  identity  of  time  and  language  had 
«  been  maintained  in  different  nations,  was  for- 
**  gotten  ;"**  and  your  misguided  Reformers, — 
^  conscious  of  the  incongruity  of  primitive  forms 
**  and  modern  feelings,  undertook  to  construct  a 
**  service  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
**  their  age ;  they  adopted  the  English  language ; 
^  they  curtailed  the  already  compressed  ritual  of 
**  the  early' Christians." 

Deeply  do  we   sympathize  with   the   regret 
which  our  beloved  children  have  expressed  for 

^  Tract  No.  III.  p.  2.  **  Tract  No.  IX.  p.  2. 
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this  proceeding.  Your  words  are  not  the  cold 
calculating  expressions  of  truth  and  soberness; 
they  have  evidently  burst  from  the  hearts  of 
•  men  who  are  alive  to  all  the  sensibilities  of 
poetry.  "The  Catholic  ritual  was  a  precious 
possession ;  and  if  we  who  have  escaped  from 
Popery  have  lost^  not  only  the  possession,  but, 
''  the  sense  of  its  value,  it  is  a  serious  question 
*'  whether  we  are  not  like  men  who  recover 
from  some  grievous  iUness  with  the  loss  or 
injury  of  their  sight  or  hearing ;— whether  we 
"  are  not  like  the  Jews  returned  from  captivity, 
who  could  never  find  the  rod  of  Aaron,  or  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,  which,  indeed,  had  ever 
''  been  hid  from  the  world,  but  then  was  removed 
"  from  the  Temple  itself."**  It  is  true  the  world, 
by  whom  you  are  surrounded,  have  lost  their 
sight  and  hearing;  but  you,  beloved  children, 
retain  both.  Oh!  when  you  have  returned  to 
the  temple,  with  what  joy  will  you  behold  the 
rod  of  Aaron  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant  still 
preserved  in  its  mystic  depositaries.  With  what 
delight  will  you  behold  the  splendour  of  our 
ritual !  What  new  sensations  of  piety  will  throb 
within  your  bosoms  as  you  prostrate  yourselves 
with  reverence  before  our  holy  altar !  The  ark 
of  the  covenant  will  be  presented  to  your  view ; 
the  real  cross  will  offer  itself  to  your  vision ;  the 

^«  Tract  No.  XXXIV. 
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relics  of  holy  martyrs  ynW  animate  your  devo- 
tions ;  nor  will  you  be  pained  by  the  absence  of 
the  prayer  (which  you  say  has  been  excluded 
from  the  English  ritual)  ''  for  the  rest  and  peace 
''  of  all  those  who  have  departed  this  Ufe  in 
**  God's  faith  and  fear.*'  You  have  justly  re- 
marked, that  '' prayers  for  the  dead"  formed  a 
portion  of  those  litui^es  which  have  emanated 
from  St.  Peter,  St.  James,  St.  Mark,  and  St. 
John;^  and  when  you  join  with  us  in  these 
devotions,  you  will  feel  a  new  proof  within  you 
that  the  Church  which  has  retained  this  office  is 
alone  worthy  of  your  regard. 

We  anticipate  that  you  will  feel  this  joy  from 
the  pleasure  with  which  you  have  cited,  for  the 
benefit  of  your  readers,  a  description  of  such 
services  as  we  have  retained,  but  which  have 
been  abandoned  by  your  Church. 

*'  To  begin  with  baptism — we  are  plunged  in 
"  the  water,  &c.  &c.  After  coming  out  of  it,  we 
taste  a  mixture  of  milk  and  honey,  and  for  a 
whole  week  from  that  day  we  abstain  from 
our  daily  bath.  We  sign  our  forehead  with 
"  the  cross  whenever  we  set  out  and  walk,  go  in 
"  or  out^  dress,  gird  on  our  sandals,  bathe,  eat, 
**  light  our  lamps,  sit  or  lie  down  to  rest — ^what- 
"  ever  we  do.  If  you  demand  a  scriptural  rule 
"for  these  and  such  like  observances,  we  can 

^  Tract  No.  LXIII. 
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*'  give  you  none ;  all  we  say  to  you  is,  that 
"  tradition  directs,  usage  sanctions,  faith  obeys."** 
And  again,  '^Of  those  articles  of  doctrine  and 
"  preaching  which  are  in  the  custody  of  the 
^'  Church,  some  come  to  us  in  Scripture  itself, 
some  are  conveyed  to  us  by  a  continuous 
tradition  in  mystical  depositaries.  Both  have 
^'  equal  claims  on  our  devotion,  and  are  received 
"  by  all — at  least  by  all  who  are  in  any  respect 
^*  Churchmen  ;  for,  should  we  attempt  to  super- 
'*  sede  the  usages  which  are  not  enjoined  in 
^'  Scripture,  as  important,  we  should  do  most 
"  serious  injury  to  evangelical  truth ;  nay,  reduce 
*'  it  to  a  bare  name.     To  take  an  obvious  in- 

• 

*'  stance  ....  Where  does  Scripture  teach  us  to 
"  turn  to  the  east  in  prayer  ?  .  .  .  .  Moreover  we 
*'  bless  the  water  of  baptism,  and  the  oil  for 
anointing  ....  After  the  example  of  Moses, 
the  Apostles  and  Fathers  who  modelled  the 
'^  Churches,  were  accustomed  to  lodge  their 
"  sacred  doctrine  in  mystic  forms,  as  being 
secretly  and  silently  conveyed  ....  This  is 
the  reason  why  there  is  a  tradition  of  obser- 
vances independent  of  Scripture,  lest  doctrines, 
being  exposed  to  the  world,  should  be  so 
"  familiar  as  to  be  despised.""  You  have  doubt- 
less placed  before  your  own  view  distinctly,  the 
solemn  statements  of  this  luminous  quotation : 

^»  Tract  No.  XXXIV.  ^  Ibid. 
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Ist^  traditionary  observances  and  the  truths  of 
Scripture,  are  of  equal  authority ;  2dly,  if  these 
traditionary  observances  were  laid  aside,  evan- 
gelical truth  would  be  reduced  to  a  mere  name  ; 
and  3dly,  it  is  dangerous  to  expose  doctrines  to 
the  world,  lest,  by  being  made  familiar,  they 
shotld  be  despised.  These  are  the  principles 
which  have  ever  guided  the  Catholic  Church; 
by  deviating  from  these,  the  nations  of  Europe 
have  falleti  itato  anarchy  and  confusion ;  and  it 
is  only  by  zealous  efforts,  such  as  our  children 
of  the  University  are  now  making  for  the  resto- 
ration of  those  principles,  that  peace  and  har- 
mony and  unity  can  be  reproduced. 

We  can  perceive  by  various  passages  in  your 
tnu!ts,  as,  indeed,  we  might  have  anticipated  of 
ourselves,  that  you  are  surrounded  by  persons 
who  are  terrified  by  the  notions  of  popery  and 
priestcraft.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  most 
perfect  prudence  is  essential.  On  the  whole, 
we  greatly  commend  your  course  of  proceeding ; 
but  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  to 
our  children  some  points  in  which  our  parental 
and  anxious  observation  have  discovered  defects. 
We  shall  cite  a  paragraph,  for  the  purpose  of 
ofiering  some  remarks  upon  it. 

And  now  I  would  ask,  in  conclusion,  where 
is  the  essential  difference  between  the  apo- 
stoUc  age,  and  our  own,  as  to  the  relation  in 
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'*  which  God's  ministers  and  his  people  stand 
*'  to  each  other  ?     I  do  not  say  that  the  minis- 
ters of  his  word  in  these  days,  can  feel  so  sure 
as  the  Apostles  could,  that,  in  the  command- 
ments which  they  give,  they  have  the  Spirit  of 
God;  very  far  from  it.     But  I  do  say,  that 
neither  can  the  people  feel  so  sure,  as  in  those 
days  of  miraculous  gifts,  that  they  have  the 
Spirit  of  God  with  them,  and  thus  the  relation 
between  the  two  parties  remains  unaltered." 
Now,  it  will  be  said  in  reply  by  your  adver- 
saries, that  if  the  clergy  and  people  were  sure 
that  no  divine  influence  accompanied  ministerial 
labours,  the  relation  between  them  would  be,  not 
altered  merely,  but  annihilated.     And  in  pro- 
portion as  either  party  doubts  that  there  is  such 
an  influence  vouchsafed,  he  doubts  the  existence 
of  the  relation  for  which  you  are  contending. 
It  is  very  true  that  the  relation  between  a  tutor 
and  his  pupil  may  be  continued,  even  if  it  be 
supposed  that  the   knowledge  of  both   parties 
were   diminished,   because    the   requisite    supe- 
riority in  point  of  knowledge  may  be  still  pos- 
sessed by  the  tutor;  but  the  relation  between 
the   duly   ordained   minister   and   his  flock,   is 
wholly  of  a  different  kind ;  it  is  built,  not  only 
on  the  fact  that  the  minister  is  assisted  by  divine 
cooperation,  but  on  the  full  confidence  in  this 
fact  by  both  the  parties. 
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You  ¥nll  consequently  be  taunted  with  having 
said,  that  even  in  case  the  whole  foundation  of 
the  relation  between  the  minister  and  his  people 
is  suspected,  or  believed  to  have  little  reality  in 
it,  still  the  idea  of  the  relation  should  be  main- 
tained. And  this  will  be  denominated  priestcraft 
— a  device  for  the  benefit  of  the  clergy.  You 
should  carefully  guard  against  awakening  such  a 
suspicion,  for  you  will  be  denominated  ''blind 
leaders  of  the  blind." 

There  is  another  feature  in  the  paragraph  just 
quoted,  which  we  lament,  but  can  scarcely 
blame.  You  imply  a  doubt  concerning  the  im- 
portant principle,  which,  at  other  times,  you 
have  maintained  as  firmly  as  we  could  desire, 
namely,  that  duly  ordained  ministers,  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  are  to  be  received  with  the  same  reve- 
rence as  was  due  to  Titus  or  Timothy.  This 
doubt  is  intimated  in  your  admission,  that  you 
are  far  from  being  sure  that  they  have  similar 
divine  aid  to  that  which  was  conferred  on  the 
Apostles.  This  manifests  weakness  of  faith,  and 
inconsistency.  But  we  do  not  pronounce  cen- 
sure on  this  account :  considering  the  circum- 
stances of  your  country,  we  are  more  disposed 
to  praise  you  for  what  you  have  attained,  than 
to  judge  you  concerning  your  deficiencies.  But 
our  beloved  children  will  suffer  the  word  of 
exhortation,  while  we  shall  point  out,  that  you 
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have  been,  both  here  and  in  other  places^  on  the 
verge  of  departure  from  that  truth  which,  in 
many  respects,  you  have  zealously  maintained. 

We  noticed  that  in  one  sentence  you  in- 
cidentally introduced,  without  the  necessary 
qualifying  clauses,  "  purity  of  doctrine,**  as  con- 
stituting one  mark  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It 
is  very  true  that  it  is  so.  But  you  should  have 
expressed  this  by  saying,  the  Catholic  Church 
has  truth  on  its  side.  We  must  first  point  out 
what  the  Catholic  Church  is,  and  then  maintain 
that  what  it  teaches  is  true.  You  have  referred 
to  that  remarkable  passage  of  the  Apostle,  in 
which  he  states,  that  ^*  the  Church  is  the  pillar 
and  ground  of  the  truth,"  and  you  have  most 
properly  passed  over  the  heretical  punctuation 
of  this  passage  as  unworthy  of  notice.**  This 
was  right.  But  you  act  inconsistently  with  all 
this,  when  you  make  ''  purity  of  doctrine"  a 
mark  by  which  the  Church  is  to  be  discerned, 
for  this  is  to  suppose  that  individuals  are  to 
decide  what  is  pure  doctrine.  Now  manifestly 
it  is  the  Church  which  is  to  decide  this ;  your 

*  Tract  No.  XI.  p.  4.  Note  by  the  Translator. — The  follow- 
ing is  the  heretical  punctuation  alluded  to  : — 

"  That  thou  mayest  know  how  thou  oughtest  to  behave 
"  thyself  in  the  house  of  God,  which  is  the  Church  of  the 
"  living  God ; 

"  The  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth  and  without  con- 
*•  troversy  great,  is  the  mystery  of  godliness." — 1  Tim.  iii.  15. 
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mode  of  statement  would  let  in  all  the  evils  of 
private  judgment.  That  which  the  Churchy 
under  the  government  of  men  deriving  their 
authority  from  the  Apostles^  declares  to  be 
true^  all  are  bound  to  receive  as  truth.  If  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  are  received^  only 
because  they  are  judged  to  be  true  by  indi- 
vidual examination,  this  is  to  follow  merely  the 
^idance  of  your  own  mindj  as  heathens  may  do. 
Faith  in  the  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
manifested  by  receiving  what  it  teaches  as  truth, 
because  it  teaches  it.  And  consider,  brethren, 
what  perplexity  attends  your  principle.  Sup- 
pose  an  individual  commences  an  examination  of 
troth,  with  the  vain  hope  that  he  is  capable  of 
discerning  it,  he  will,  as  you  must  be  aware,  fall 
into  most  unwarranted  opinions.  These,  how- 
ever, he  will  regard  as  true,  and  he  will  consider 
the  adoption  of  these  opinions  by  any  sect,  as,  so 
bx,  a  mark  that  that  sect  constitutes  the  true 
Church.  But,  again,  he  must  see  that  the 
ministry  of  that  Church  have  not,  and  in  most 
cases  do  not  pretend  to  have,  an  apostolic 
ministry.  On  the  other  hand,  this  essential 
mark  of  the  true  Church  will  be  found  by  him 
in  us :  while  the  pride  of  reason,  which  led  him 
imhappily  into  the  examination  of  truth,  un- 
biassed by  our  authority,  has  terminated  in  his 
adopting  opinions  at  variance  with  our  teaching. 
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Obseire  instantly  what  perplexity  arises;  his 
views  of  doctrine  will  lead  him  into  commonion 
with  one  Body ;  the  fact  of  apostolical  succession 
again  should  compel  him  to  join  anoih»,  Sndk 
is  the  mihappy  result  of  your  inconsistent  prin* 
ciples.  But  what  would  you  yourselves  say  to 
him  in  such  a  case?  Surely  this: — Unhappy 
man !  your  views  of  doctrine  are  the  imauthoiiied 
results  of  your  own  imagination.  In  these  yoa 
tnaif  be  mistaken;  while  apostolical  sucoessiim 
is  a  fact  about  which  there  can  be  no  mistake. 
You  are  bounds  therefore^  to  adhere  to  that 
communion  which  furnishes  this  incontrovertihk 
test ;  and  when  you  have  once  joined  ihia  com- 
munion and  adopted  its  instructions,  your  per- 
plexities will  be  ended,  and  peace  be  restored  to 
your  now  wretched  mind.  But  why  not  adopt 
with  simplicity  from  the  very  first  that  criterion 
to  which  you  are  ultimately  driven?  No, 
brethren,  you  cannot  adhere  to  apostolical  suc- 
cession, if,  at  the  same  time,  you  make  private 
judgment  a  co-equal  authority. 

It  is  astonishing,  indeed,  how  much  heretics 
mistake  or  misrepresent  our  teaching  in  this 
particular.  They  imagine  that  we  point  out 
many  marks  of  a  true  church.  We  do  no  such 
thing.  We  inculcate  that  the  true  Catholic 
Church  is  that  which  acknowledges  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter,  the  chief  Apostle,  as  its 
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head  and  guide.  And  the  other  points  which 
heretics  represent  us  as  stating  to  be  marks  of 
the  Church,  are  merely  regarded  by  us  as  cha- 
racteristics which  belong  to  it,  and  to  it  alone, 
and  not  as  guides  by  which  it  is  to  be  dis- 
covered. 

We  think,  however,  brethren,  that  your  error 
18  not  wilful,  but  merely  the  result  of  the  pre- 
judices by  which  you  are  surrounded.  Nor  has 
this  error  imprinted  itself  deeply  on  your  minds ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  feel' confident  that  it  will 
speedily  disappear;  for  we  cannot  but  observe 
with  the  liveliest  pleasure  that  there  are  but  a 
few  passages  in  your  writings  in  which  purity  of 
doctrine  is  stated  to  be  a  guide  to  the  discovery 
of  the  Catholic  Church ;  while,  on  the  other 
band,  you  have  above  twenty  long  tracts  to 
prove  that  Apostolical  succession  is  its  essential 
and  most  important  test. 

And  now,  brethren,  sufiPer  from  us  once  more 
the  word  of  exhortation.  We  regard  you  as 
missionaries  in  a  still  benighted  land.  You  have 
difficulties  to  combat,  and  you  will  have  need  to 
exert  the  utmost  caution  and  prudence  in  your 
proceedings.  We  would  urge  you,  therefore,  to 
study  attentively,  and  to  adopt  for  your  own 
guidance,  the  instructions  which  we  have  ever 
given  to  those  faithful  men  whom  we  have  em- 
ployed to  win  over  others  to  the  one  true  faith. 

s 
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At  present,  we  shall  only  specify  two  points  of 
our  instruction : — 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  always  urged  then 
not  to  expose  their  doctrines  too  openly  to  the 
public  view ;  *to  be  satisfied  in  the  first  instance 
that  much  ignorance  should  remain,  and  only  to 
press  truth  gradually  as  the  minds  of  men 
seemed  prepared  for  its  reception.  These  precau- 
tions we  would  urge  upon  your  attention,  because 
we  perceive,  from  many  portions  of  your  tracts^ 
that  those  around  you  have  some  misgivings  that 
you  are  attached  to  what  they  call  Popery.  Do 
not  awaken  any  such  suspicions  by  avoidable 
imprudence.  Rather  be  satisfied  with  a  slow 
progress  than  run  the  risk  of  injuring  the  woik 
in  which  you  are  engaged.  Let  it  be  yours  to 
sow  the  seed,  and  those  who  shall  be  raised  up 
after  you  will  water  the  plant.  Knowing,  for 
instance,  the  feeling  which  exists  amongst  your 
heretical  countrymen,  we  cannot  but  think  it 
imprudent  that  you  should  have  used  language 
so  open  as  that  which  you  have  adopted,  when 
you  speak  of  duly  ordained  ministers  "as  in- 
"  trusted  with  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell,  and 
*'  with  the  awful  and  mysterious  gift  of  making 
"  the  bread  and  wine  Christ's  body  and  blood."** 

'*  Tract  No.  X.  p.  4.  [There  is  another  version  of  this 
passage  in  circulation,  in  which  the  words  mn  thus  : — "  as 
"  intrusted  with  the  awfiil  and  mysterious  privilege  of  du- 
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Again*  you  will  awaken  suspicion  prematurely 
by  your  intimating,  "that  to  administer  the 
"  Lord's  Supper  to  the  dying  and  insensible  is 
'*  not  superstitious;""  as  well  as  by  your  com- 
plaint^ that  ''a  superstitious  apprehension  of 
"  resting  in  the  sacraments,  has,  alas,  infected  a 

**  penting  Christ's  body  and  blood."  And  as  the  title-page  of 
the  Tolume  makes  no  mention  of  its  being  a  new  edition,  nor 
does  anj  acknowledgment  appear  of  anj  alteration  haying 
been  made^  some  have  been  led  to  suppose  the  above  to  be  a 
misquotation^  for  the  purpose  of  creating  prejudice  against 
ihe  Tract  Writers  and  their  disciples.  The  quotation^  how- 
ever, as  abore,  is  aocuratelj  given  from  the  first  edition  of 
1834.  That  the  passage  was  thus  stealthily  modified^  from 
a  perception  of  the  wisdom  of  the  above  caution  against 
premature  avowals, — in  other  words,  on  the  principle  of 
^  "Booncmj,^  or  "  Beserve,"  and  not  firom  anj  change  in  the 
▼iews  of  the  writers,  may,  not  un^Eiirly,  be  inferred  from  the 
sabaequent  developments  in  the  later  Tracts,  and  from  the  other 
writings  of  the  party. — Editob.] 

**  Adrertisement  to  the  Second  Volume  of  Tracts.  [Modi- 
fied in  the  exoteric  version  into— *'  to  administer  the  Lord's 
"  Sapper  to  the  dying,  and  [apparently]  insensible"  *  *  * 
"  not  [under  all  circumstances,  and  in  every  conceivable  case,] 
"  a  superstition." 

Bat,  in  feust,  the  Second  Volume  of  the  Tracts  is  so  much 
altered  in  the  later  Editions,  that  it  would  require  a  very 
minute  scrutiny  to  trace  in  how  many  instances  the  alterations 
may  have  arisen  from  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  writers,  to 
reoorer  the  ground  that  had  been  lost  by  a  too  startling 
ezposore  of  the  direction  in  which  they  were  going,  and  to 
lead  their  followers  through  more  seductive  by-paths  to  the 
same  **  house  of  bondage."  See  "  Letters  on  the  Tendency  of 
the  Tracts  for  the  Times;"  by  the  Very  Rev.  Edward  N. 
Hoare,  Dean  of  Achonry. — EnrroR.] 

s  2 
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"  large  mass  of  men  in  your  communion."" 
This  is  a  bad  state  of  things ;  but  you  must  be 
prudent  in  your  censures.  Avoid  plainness  of 
declaration;  it  will  produce  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust of  your  teaching.  In  some  respects,  indeed, 
you  have  acted  with  prudence  as  far  as  this  doc- 
trine is  concerned.  Thus,  while  we  perceive, 
with  delight,  that  you  have  always  spoken,  in 
your  own  persons,  in  accordance  with  our  senti- 
ments on  this  head,  you  have,  at  the  same 
time,  selected  some  tracts  from  early  writers,  of 
your  communion,  in  which  our  sentiments  are 
impugned.  These  old  tracts  will  not  be  read 
with  much  attention,  compared,  at  least,  with 
your  own  more  lively  productions ;  they  can,  too, 
be  readily  withdrawn  when  it  is  expedient,  for 
they  are  not  a  pledge  of  your  opinions  as  strong 
as  your  own  writing.  In  the  meantime  you 
may  appeal  to  your  re-publication  of  them,  as  a 
proof  that  you  have  not  leagued  yourselves 
with  us. 

Another  piece  of  advice  which  we  shall  give 
to  you,  (as  we  give  it  to  all  our  Missionaries)  is 
that  you  should  adopt  every  means  to  undermine 
the  influence  of  those,  whose  writings  hold  out 
no  hope  that  they  may  be  won  over  to  the  true 
Church.  They  are  in  truth  dangerous  men,  and 
you  should   represent   them  as  such.     Be  not 

'^  Advertisement  to  the  Second  Volume  of  Tracts. 
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deceived  by  their  apparent  amiability,  by  their 
virtuous  conduct,  or  by  their  extent  of  learning. 
These  very  circumstances  render  them  the  more 
to  be  dreaded.  Suffer  not  such  men  to  be  the 
instructors  of  youth.  Do  not  permit  them  to 
occupy  those  places  which  public  spirit  alone 
ought  to  make  you  anxious  to  occupy,  even 
independently  of  any  desire  for  your  individual 
advancement.  If  from  having  imbibed  the  spirit 
of  the  Reformers  they  discard  the  authority  of 
the  Church,  and  ask  on  every  occasion,  with 
prying  curiosity,  '<  Is  this  or  that  doctrine  in 
"  Scripture  ?** — ^if  they  conceive  that  **  argumen- 
**  tative  subtilty, .  and  critical  acumen,  and  a 
"  knowledge  of  the  languages,"  are  the  inter- 
preters of  Christian  truth,  and  not  the  Church, — 
denounce  them  at  once  as  unsound  in  the  faith, 
as  heretics,  as  Socinians.  Should  they  reply  to 
you  that  their  interpretation  of  Scripture  agrees 
with  your  own,  and  that  they  have  explained 
the  Scriptures  so  as  to  prove  they  are  not 
Socinians ;  still,  if  they  require  that  every  doc- 
trine should  be  proved  by  Scripture ; — ^if  they 
hesitate  to  receive  what  the  Church  has  adopted, 
if  they  examine  with  scrupulosity  the  meaning 
of  expressions,  which,  as  you  have  justly  stated, 
there  can  be  no  great  harm  in  misxmderstanding, 
— on  this  account  denounce  them  as  Socinians, 
no  matter  how  they  may  interpret   Scripture. 
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And  if  you  are  called  upon  to  defend  yourselves 
from  the  charge  of  calumny,  you  have  provided 
a  defence,  in  a  noble  passage  of  your  Tracts, 
which  we  can  never  sufficiently  admire; — ^you 
can  triumphantly  appeal  to  your  own  writings  to 
prove,  that  you  have  always  maintained,  on 
abstract  grounds,  even  when  you  were  not 
assailing  individuals,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  not  explicitly  revealed  in  Scripture; 
and  therefore,  that  to  rely  on  Scripture  as  the 
depository  of  truth,  must  at  least  be  a  covert 
aid  to  Socinianism.  We  shall  cite  the  passage 
we  allude  to,  because  we  delight  in  transcribing 
truth,  and  because  we  would  recommend  our 
beloved  children  to  have  it  engraven  on  the 
doors  of  their  houses,  as  a  public  announcement 
of  the  orthodoxy  of  their  faith,  and  the  right- 
eousness of  their  conduct. 

'^  What  shall  we  say,  when  we  consider  that 
a  case  of  doctrine ,  necessary  doctrine,  doctrine 
the  very  highest  and  most  sacred,  may  be 
produced,  where  the  argument  lies  as  little  on 
the  surface  of  Scripture— where  the  proof, 
though  most  conclusive,  is  as  indirect  and  cir- 
cuitous as  that  for  Episcopacy ;  viz.  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  ?  Where  is  this  solemn 
and  comfortable  mystery  formally  stated  in 
Scripture,  as  we  find  it  in  the  creeds  ?  Why 
"  is  it  not  ?     Let  a  man  consider  whether  all 
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the  objections)  which  he  urges  against  the 
Scripture  ailment  for  Episcopacy^  may  not 
^  be  turned  against  his  own  belief  in  the  Trinity. 
'^  It  is  a  happy  thing  for  themselves  that  men 
^  are  inconsistent ;  yet  it  is  miserable  to  advo- 
^  cate  and  establish  a  principle,  which,  not  in 
'*  their  own  case  indeed,  but  in  the  case  of 
^  others  who  learn  it  of  them,  leads  to  So- 
•*  cinianism."^ 

We  cannot  conclude  without  suggesting  an 
important  caution,  with  reference  to  our  adver- 
aaries,  to  which  you  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
efficiently  attentive.  You  have  intimated  your 
agreement  with  them  as  to  a  matter  which  has 
served  to  render  them  unpopular.  This  was 
minecessary.  You  should  neither  mix  your- 
selves with  their  unpopularity,  nor  so  speak  as 
to  relieve  them  in  any  degree  from  it.  The 
passages  of  your  Tracts,  to  which  we  allude,  are 
these: — ''  In  like  manner,  the  words  in  Genesis  ii., 
and  the  practice  of  the  Apostles  in  the  Acts, 
are  quite  warrant  enough  for  the  sanctification 
of  the  Lord's  Day,  even  though  the  fourth 
commandment  were  not  binding  on  us.**** 
And  another  passage : — *'  Again,  while  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Lord's  Day  was  grounded 
upon   the    practice   of    the   Apostles,  it   was 

•*  Tract  No.  XLV.  p.  5.  "  Tract  No.  VIII. 
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somehow  felt,  that  this  proof  was  not  itrw^ 
enough  to  bind  the  mass  of  Protestants :  and 
so  the  chief  argument  now  in  use  is  one 
*'  drawn  from  the  Jewish  law,  viz.  the  direct 
''  Scripture  command,  contained  in  the  fourth 
"  commandment/'  *^  We  are  aware  that  this 
doctrine  has  been  put  forward  by  the  very  men 
whom  we  have  least  hope  of  conciliating,  inas- 
much as  they  constantly  declare  that  it  is  a 
duty  to  ask  in  every  point — "  Is  this  doctrine 
to  be  found  in  Scripture?**  Now,  if  you  inti- 
mate, even  indirectly,  as  in  the  passages  cited, 
that  you  suspect  them  to  be  right  with  r^ard 
to  the  foundation  upon  which  the  observance 
of  Sunday  rests,  you  may  awaken  a  suspicion 
that  they  may  be  right  in  other  respects  also. 
This  will  not  only  bring  these  men  into  a  repute 
especially  dangerous  to  the  good  cause,  but  is 
likely  also  to  be  attended  with  the  danger  of 
exciting  a  general  spirit  of  inquiry ;  for  if  men 
begin  to  think  that  they  have  been  wrong  on 
a  single  point,  they  will  become  inclined  to 
examine  all  other  particulars  of  their  system. 
You  have  constantly  spoken  of  *•  the  bad  ten- 
dencies of  Protestantism ;"  you  should  be  cau- 
tious not  to  rouse  them  into  a  greater  activity. 
Rather  seek  to  produce  a  quietness  of  mind,  an 

''  Tract  No.  XLV. 
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absence  of  investigation,  by  such  passages  as  the 
following,  which  indeed  we  ourselves  might  have 
written. — **  Surely  I  am  more  safe,  more  likely 
to  come  in  for  a  share  of  these  blessings,  if, 
while  in  other  things  I  strive  to  do  my  duty 
without  troubling  myself  to  decide  things 
*'  which,  in  truth,  are  too  hard  for  me,  I  con- 
tinue a  member  of  the  (established)  Church. 
By  so  doing,  I  follow  the  example  of  my  fore- 
**  fathers,  of  my  country,  of  holy  martyrs  before 
'*  me,  and  rest  my  faith  on  the  authority  of 
"  those  who  are,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  suc- 
cessors of  the  Apostles ;  whereas,  in  the  other 
case,  I  must,  on  my  own  judgment,  set  aside 
all  this  weight  of  authority,  and  do  that,  which 
is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  till  within  the  last 
*'  three  hundred  years  the  whole  world  has  been 
**  in  darkness,  and  that  I  can  see  clearer  than 
**  all  those  great,  and  good,  and  pious,  and 
"  learned  persons,  who  have  lived  and  died 
*'  before  me  in  this  faith." '' 

This  is  perfect  unexceptionable  wisdom. 
And  now,  beloved  brethren,  farewell.  May 
you  long  continue  burning  and  shining  lights 
amidst  a  perverse  generation,  and  be  ye  com- 
forted amidst  the  troubles  which  may  surround 
you ;  for,  persevere  in  the  righteous  course  you 

''  Tract  No.  LI.  p.  11. 
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have  adopted,  and  we  promise  fidtiiMly  that, 
hereafter,  when  you  come  to  lie  on  the  bed  of 
eickness,  we  shall  send  to  yon  a  minister  of  tbf 
One  true  Church  ^  to  receive  the  confession  of 
your  sins,  and  to  relieve  your  conscience  of 
the  wd^ty  things  which  ahall  press  it  down." 

GlVBN  UNDER  OUR  HAND  IN   ROMB. 
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CHURCH   REFORM. 


PREFACE. 


I  HAVE  endeavoured  to  restrict  myself,  in  the 
following  observations,  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
single  principle ; — one,  not  unknown,  certainly, 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  England, — 
never  discarded, — but  which,  to  all  practical  pur- 
poses, has  been  suffered,  for  many  years,  to 
lie  dormant.  Its  restoration,  under  such  modi- 
fications as  the  changes  of  civil  law  have  ren- 
dered requisite,  would  be  equally  the  means, 
I  am  persuaded,  of  introducing  all  real  improve- 
ments, and  guarding  against  hasty  and  ill-digested 
innovations.  Those  who  advocate  alterations 
in  matters  of  detail,  and  those  who  oppose  them, 
should  unite  in  supporting  this  principle ; 
because  until  it  is  adopted,  the  former  cannot 
submit  their  views  to  the  sanction  of  the  Church 
at  large,  nor  can  the  latter  obtain  such  an  autho- 
ritative statement  of  the  efficiency  of  present 
regulations  as  can  ensure  their  preservation,  and 
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stop  the  progress  of  that  desire  of  chaiige»  whose 
existence  and  pressure  they  lament 

It  has  been  suggested^  that  the  relation  in 
which  I  stand  towards  His  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  may  lead  to  an  inference,  that 
these  observations  have  been  submitted  to  His 
Grace's  approval,  previous  to  publication.  It 
would  be  presumptuous  in  me,  and  unjust  to- 
wards His  Grace,  to  overlook  the  possibility  of 
such  an  inference.  I  had  not  formed  the  design 
of  writing  upon  this  subject,  until  the  Aicb* 
bishop  had  left  this  country  for  his  parliamentary 
duties.  His  a^ppsoYal  would  be  ind|eed  deqply 
gratifying;  but  how  br  it  may  be  obtained, 
must  be  altogether  unknowa  to  me,  until  the 
press  shall  have  presented  this  pamphlet  to  Hb 
Grace's  notice. 

Dublin,  1833. 
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The  advocates  of  Church  Reform  have  inva- 
riably grounded  its  necessity  upon  the  existence 
of  evils  which  are  supposed  to  have  arisen  in  the 
Establishment  They  have  accordingly  sought 
to  occupy  attention  by  a  statement  of  corrections 
which  they  are  anxious  should  be  made  in  its 
doctrines  or  in  its  liturgy ;  or  they  have  specified 
for  removal,  abuses  connected  with  its  discipline^ 
or  the  application  of  its  endowments.  The 
alterations  (N'oposed  in  conformity  with  the 
views  of  the  particular  advocate^  certainly  have  not 
been  deficient  in  magnitude^  nor  has  their  instan- 
taneous adoption  been  pressed  with  any  culpable 
deficiency  of  zeal.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  much  alarm  should  be  awakened  in 
the  minda  of  many  who  are  the  sincere  friends 
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of  the   Establishment.     They  are  aware   how 
difficult  it  is  to  curb  the  spirit  of  innovation ; 
and  the  retention  of  some  apparent  or  admitted 
evils,  is  preferred  to  the  hazardous  experiment  of 
commencing  a  process  of  change  which  may  go 
beyond  improvement  into  serious  injury,  or  even 
final  destruction.     Without  expressing  any  ab- 
surd  conviction  of  the   complete  perfection  of 
the  Church,  they  are  justly  conscious  that,  when 
it  is  compared  with  any  religious  community  in 
existence,  an  inferior  station  of  usefulness  cannot 
be  assigned  to  it.     They  know  that  it  embodies 
as  much  of  deep  and  enlightened  piety,  of  ardent 
and   well-regulated   zeal,  as   is    possessed  and 
exhibited  by  any  society  of  Christians ;  sensible 
how  influentially  it  has  assisted  in  the  formation 
of  their   own   spiritual   and  moral  tastes,   and 
attributing  to  its  instrumentality  a  large  portion 
of  the  religious  happiness  which  they  enjoy,  it 
is  not  unnatural  that  they  should  feel  jealous  of 
any   interference,  lest   this    should    hazard  its 
stability.     It  would  not,  indeed,  be  difficult  to 
prove  that  the  evils  selected  for  complaint  have 
been  frequently  exaggerated  in  amount ;  nor  to 
maintain  that  many  important  advantages  to  the 
community  at  large,  resulting  from  the   same 
sources    which   produce    evils,   have    been    in- 
considerately  omitted   or    unfairly   suppressed. 
Failures,   attributable    to   the  imperfections   of 
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its  administrators,  have  been  represented  as 
defects  inherent  in  the  general  system ;  or  blame 
is  applied  because  incompatible  advantages  are 
not  imited,  or  because,  as  is  too  frequently  the 
case  in  human  matters,  some  disadvantage  is 
perceived  to  accompany  a  regulation  profitable 
on  the  whole,  and  which  could  not  be  con- 
veniently sacrificed.  The  manifest  injustice  of 
many  representations,  and  the  boldness  of  the 
innovations  proposed  as  remedies,  have  con- 
spired to  excite  prejudice  and  distrust  in  the 
minds  of  those  anxious  friends  of  the  Establish- 
menty  whose  co-operation  in  every  measure  of 
Church  Reform  would  be  most  valuable  and 
important 

These  prejudices  have  been  very  unneces- 
sarily awakened;  for,  the  truth  is,  the  topics 
which  have  caused  them  have  been  prematurely 
introduced.  The  essential  principle  of  Reform 
is  wholly  independent  of  the  quantity  of  cor- 
rectiom  which  it  might  be  necessary  to  apply. 
This  will  be  variously  estimated  according  to 
prevalent  feeling,  but  a  difference  of  sentiment 
in  this  respect  does  not  interfere  with  the  general 
admission  of  the  true  principle  of  Reform^  which 
our  Church,  as  at  present  constituted,  would 
appear  imperatively  to  demand. 

To  unfold  this  principle  the  more  clearly,  it 
may  be  useful  to  advert  to  a  few  long  esta- 
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Wished  truths.  It  will  be  readily  conceded,  that 
it  woiild  be  impossible  for  human  wisdom  to 
devise  any  system  of  polity  which  should  remain, 
for  ever,  equally  well  adapted,  in  all  its  detmis, 
to  the  shifting  circumstances  of  human  society. 
When  first  constructed,  it  would  necessarily 
have  a  dependence  upon  the  existing  state  of 
things;  to  this  its  immediate  regulations  must 
be  dh-ected,  and  it  would  be  wholly  impossible 
to  exert  that  prophetic  spirit,  which  should  not 
only  anticipate  the  future,  but  frame  enactments 
suited  to  all  its  countless  varieties.  The  human 
mind  is  too  narrow  for  such  an  attempt ;  it  has 
not  sufficient  sagacity  to  select  always  the  best 
methods  of  effecting  its  own  designs,  even  under 
an  unaltered  state  of  society.  Errors  in  the 
first  contrivance  will  be  detected  by  experience; 
results,  far  different  from  those  anticipated,  will 
be  produced ;  and  many  benefits,  for  which  due 
provision  should  have  been  made,  will  be  found 
to  have  been  altogether  overlooked. 

There  seems  to  be  but  one  method  of  reme- 
dying this  unavoidable  defect  in  every  human 
institution.  It  becomes  a  necessary  part  of 
every  such  system,  that  it  should  be  invested, 
not  merely  with  the  power  of  correcting  abuses, 
and  remedying  unforeseen  deficiencies,  but  with 
the  power  also  of  adapting  itself  perpetually  to 
new  circumstances.     If  it  is  not  gifted  with  this 
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elasticity,  by  which  it  can  asrimilate  itself  to 
the  altered  shapes  which  it  most  embrace  in  the 
course  of  ages,  it  will  either  be  rent  and  torn 
asunder,  or  its  practices  will  be  insensibly  re- 
moved firom  its  prescribed  r^ulations.  Nor  let 
this  be  r^arded  as  a  provision  for  securing 
revolutions.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  only  by 
some  such  method  that  the  general  character 
of  the  system  can  be  preserved.  No  system 
for  the  government  of  human  beings  ought  to 
be  r^^arded  simply  in  its  written  rules ;  it  must 
be  regarded  also  with  reference  to  the  people 
it  has  taken  under  its  care.  If  the  relation 
between  the  enactments,  and  those  for  whom 
they  are  designed,  be  altered,  the  system  has 
not  remained  the  same.  It  has  been  changed 
because  those  with  whom  it  is  connected  have 
been  changed  ; — ^and  if  it  be  desirable  to  main-* 
tain  a  sameness  of  effect^  alterations  must  be 
made  in  the  machine,  adapted  to  those  which 
have  arisen  in  the  materials  upon  which  it  has 
to  work.  This,  at  least,  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  sameness  which  human  beings  can  hope 
reasonably  to  secure. 

It  is  of  much  importance  to  notice  that  this 
pbwer  of  adaptation  should  be  made  to  belong 
to  every  system  from  its  very  commencement. 
If  it  is  in  continual  exercise,  the  requisite 
changes  will  be  produced  so  gradually  as  never 

T  2 
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to  shake  the  mind.  But  if  it  has  not  been 
originally  provided^  or,  if  it  has  been  suffered 
to  fall  into  disuse,  there  must  arise^  at  some 
time  or  other,  an  accumulation  of  matters  re- 
quiring re-adaptation,  which  it  may  be  ruinous 
to  overlook,  and  very  dangerous  to  alter.  A 
vast  number  of  alterations  suddenly  produced* 
even  if  they  be  all  real  improvements,  amounts,  in 
effect,  to  a  revolution.  The  mind  is  torn  ruddy 
from  its  former  moorings ;  and  receives  an  im- 
pulse which  sends  it  forward  impetuously,  and 
renders  it  impossible  that  it  should  discern  the 
new  and  hidden  rocks  to  which  it  may  be  ap* 
proaching.  Besides,  when  opposition  has  actually 
arisen,  between  those  who  are  satisfied  to  risk 
the  preservation  of  benefits  for  the  sake  of 
escaping  evils,  and  those  who  would  submit  to 
evils  in  order  not  to  endanger  the  good  with 
which  they  may  happen  to  entwine,  it  will  be  a 
difficult  thing  to  exercise  even  so  much  dis- 
cretion, as  to  choose  a  tribunal  in  all  respects 
competent  to  undertake  so  hazardous  a  function 
as  that  of  re-adjustment,  A  system,  therefore, 
designed  for  the  government  of  human  beings, 
and  which  hopes  for  its  own  continuance  during 
the  lapse  of  ages,  cannot  wisely  disregard  the 
existence  of  this  self-adjusting  or  self-preserving 
power;  it  will  not  be  satisfied  that  it  may  chance 
to  discover  some  remedy  by  which  its  limbs  can 
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be  resuscitated,  after  they  shall  have  faUen  into 
decay ;  but  it  will  have  a  tree  of  life  within  its 
enclosures^  by  resorting  to  which  continually,  it 
will  repel  the  approaches  of  mortality. 

To  the  Church  Establishment,  in  whatever 
point  of  view  it  be  regarded,  this  reasoning  is 
peculiarly  applicable.  For  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tinctness, and  of  avoiding,  in  appearance  as  well 
as  in  reality,  the  obtrusion  of  private  sentiments, 
let  a  reference  be  made  at  once  to  the  statements 
which  the  Church  has  expressed  concerning  its 
own  functions  and  claims.  These  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  an  examination  of  the  18th,  19th,  and 
20th  Articles.   Its  functions  are,  first,  to  dispense 

religious  truth ;  and,  secondly,  to  decree  riles  and 

» 
ceremonies. 

The  necessity  of  giving  to  the  Church  the 
power  of  continually  using  its  judgment  in  the 
proper  exercise  of  both  these  functions  will, 
upon  a  slight  consideration,  be  fully  apparent. 

It  dispenses  truth  by  embodying  some  of  the 
doctrines  of  Scripture  in  its  own  formularies, 
and  also  by  the  employment  of  ministers  who 
are  to  instruct  in  a  manner  conformable  to  those 
doctrines. 

Were  all  persons  in  perfect  agreement  as  to 
the  doctrines  which  Scripture  inculcates,  it  would 
be  wholly  unnecessary  for  the  Church  to  adopt 
creeds  or  articles.     The  simple  reception  of  the 
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Scriptures  as  the  Word  of  God  would  he  ahun* 
dantly  sufficient;  but  in  consequence  of  dis- 
agreement in  opinions  amongst  Christians,  and 
with  the  hope  of  securing  a  greater  degree  of 
unity  than  might  be  otherwise  possible,  it  has 
been  deemed  convenient  to  state,  in  formal 
articles  and  creeds,  some  opinions  which  are 
submitted  to  general  consideration  for  adoption, 
and  to  specify  other  opinions  as  false  and  un- 
scriptural.  The  Church  assumes  to  itself  an 
authority  in  both  respects; — ^the  authority  oi 
declaring  that  it  will  recognise  as  members  of 
its  communion,  such  persons  as  profess  agree- 
ment with  it  in  the  adoption  or  rejection  of 
those  positive  and  negative  articles.  This  is  not 
a  tyrannical  authority ;  it  is  not  the  assumption 
of  any  right  to  dictate  to  the  consciences  of 
others ;  it  is  merely  declaring  that  which  every 
Body,  formed  for  a  specific  object,  declares — if 
you  agree  with  us  in  opinion,  you  are  free  to  join 
our  community.  But  how  is  it  to  be  estimated 
whether  the  opinions  presented  by  the  Church 
are  true  or  otherwise  ?  Every  person  is  to  judge 
of  this  for  himself,  by  a  comparison  of  those 
opinions  with  the  Scriptures,  from  whence  they 
are  professedly  taken.  If,  upon  the  exercise  of 
this  judgment,  any  individual  should  conceive 
that  errors  of  a  material  nature  have  been  coun- 
tenanced, he   ought   not  to   profess  himself  a 
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member  of  this  community ;  because  such  a 
profession  plainly  implies  an  opposite  conviction. 
To  the  private  judgment  of  every  one  the  de- 
cision, whether  he  shall  be  a  member  of  this 
Church  or  not^  is  plainly  and  unequivocally 
referred.  In  the  exercise  of  this  right,  all 
persons  are  bound,  on  their  own  responsibility, 
to  employ  all  the  means  and  helps  which  reason 
and  piety  dictate.  All  have  the  civil  right  to 
exercise  their  private  judgment ;  but  all,  it  must 
be  confessed,  are  not  in  a  capacity  to  exercise 
it  judiciou3ly.  For  this  incapacity,  whether  it 
arise  from  ignorance  or  imbibed  prejudices,  there 
can  be  no  help,  except  the  removal  of  these 
causes.  Every  one  must,  according  to  the  best 
of  his  present  abiUty,  decide,  as  to  whether  he 
shall  form  a  part  of  this  community  or  not. 
But  may  not  the  Church  itself  be  erroneous  in 
its  own  decisions?  It  is  its  own  unhesitating 
declaration  that  it  may.  By  a  congregation  of 
private  judgments,  any  one  of  which  might  err, 
it  formed  its  own  decisions.  It  was  to  guard 
against  error  in  tlie  best  way  which  the  nature 
of  the  case  permitted,  by  entrusting  the  office, 
of  selecting  the  doctrines,  and  arranging  the 
liturgies  for  its  adoption,  to  those  who  were 
most  distinguished  for  piety,  talent,  and  suitable 
information.  But  it  has  never  declared  that 
this  was  a  perfect  preservation  from  the  admis- 
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sion  of  error.  On  the  contrary,  it  firamed  the 
20th  Article  for  the  express  purpose  of  record- 
ing its  conviction,  that  every  such  assembly  of 
men  may  err,  and  that  they  actually  have  erred. 
This  was  conceived  to  be  so  important  a  pointy 
that  the  Church  of  England  was  not  satisfied 
to  leave  the  matter  to  the  common  sense  of 
mankind,  but  because  there  was  another  com- 
munion claiming  infallibility,  and  thus  establish- 
ing a  mental  tyranny  upon  a  most  presumptuous 
fiction,  it  raised  its  voice  boldly  and  openly  in 
the  declaration,  that  it  assumed  no  jurisdiction 
of  such  a  nature.  It  collected  the  sense  of 
Scripture,  according  to  the  best  of  its  judgment, 
and  with  the  holy  hope  that  it  was  assisted  by 
Divine  influence,  but  it  left  to  every  individual 
to  decide  how  far  it  had  been  successful.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  all  the  enactments 
of  the  day  were  consistent  with  a  claim  thus 
limited  and  modest;  there  can  be  no  doubt;, 
however,  that  such  is  the  only  claim  which  the 
Church  of  England  has  put  forth. 

Let  it  be  clearly  discerned  that  there  can  be 
no  intermediate  stage  between  infallibility  and 
liability  to  error.  The  readiness  to  establish 
the  vain  hypothesis  that  an  infallible  guide 
exists,  proceeds  as  much  from  that  indolence 
in  some,  which  would  come  by  an  unpermitted 
short-cut  to  truth,  as  it  does  from  a  spirit  of 
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dictation  in  others;  and  this  indolence,  when 
beaten  from  this  hypothesis,  is  too  ready  still  to 
close  its  eyes  upon  the  spot  which  the  rejected 
falsehood  once  occupied,  until  it  forgets  that  the 
empty  image  has  been  dispelled.  Those  who 
are  in  this  state  of  indolence,  are  but  acciden- 
tally members  of  any  particular  church-com- 
mmiion.  Such  members  are  not  indeed  to  be 
subjected  to  scrutiny  for  the  purpose  of  rejection, 
on  the  ground  of  their  being  in  a  condition  to 
offer  an  unsatisfactory  assent  only ;  on  the  con- 
trary^ the  Church,  believing  its  opinions  to  be 
correct,  (a  supposition  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  admission  that  she  is  not  exempt  from  all 
possibility  of  error,)  has  the  duty  to  perform,  of 
seeking  to  lead  them  into  more  solid  convictions. 
She  has  to  enlighten  their  understandings,  to 
cultivate  their  moral  and  spiritual  tastes,  and, 
above  all  things,  to  awaken  in  them  that  thirst 
for  scriptural  information,  which  may  finally 
render  them  competent  judges  of  her  own  rec- 
titude. But  to  suppress  or  disguise  the  fact 
that  truth  may  not  have  been  perfectly  dis- 
cerned, lest  such  an  admission  might  produce 
discomfort  to  those  who  have  not  an  ardent 
love  of  truth  in  their  minds,  is  wholly  unjusti- 
fiable ;  and  the  more  so,  because  there  is  a  sad 
tendency  in  human  beings  to  measure  their 
prospects  of   future    salvation   rather  by  their 
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knowledge  of  truth  (real  or  supposed)  than  by 
the  energy  and  spirit  and  faithfulness,  with  which 
it  is  acting  upon  their  whole  nature.  If  they 
conceived  they  had  not  the  gem  in  their  pos- 
session, or  that  it  was  not  set  in  gold  of  perfect 
purity,  they  would  be  dissatisfied,  but  they  are 
not  anxious  to  derive  continyal  impressions  from 
it.  Perhaps  this  class  of  minds  may  be  bene- 
fited by  having  their  attention  called  more 
decidedly  to  the  fact,  that  if  they  are  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  it  has  neither  pro- 
posed to  deliver  them  from  the  necessity  of 
individual  examination,  nor  does  it  intimate  that 
it  has  guided  them  into  truth  with  an  unerring 
certainty. 

But  what  is  the  incumbent  duty  of  every 
community  which  admits  its  liability  to  error  ? 
The  name  "Church^''  casts  such  a  shade  over 
the  minds  of  many,  that  it  will  be  wise  to  reduce 
the  question  to  a  simpler  condition.  What  is 
the  duty  of  every  individual,  who  feels  it  possible 
that  he  may  err  in  his  judgments  ?  Plainly,  he 
is  not  to  suspend  the  exercise  of  his  reasoning 
powers,  nor  to  decline  forming  opinions,  nor  to 
hesitate  whether  he  shall  act  in  conformity  with 
his  present  sentiments :  this  would  be  equivalent 
to  saying,  he  must  treat  himself  as  if  he  were 
in  perfect  ignorance,  because  he  may  have  mis- 
taken  or  misapprehended    in    some  instances. 
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This  would  b^  a  sickly,  unmanly,  and  irrational 
determination.  He  is  not,  however,  to  act,  on 
the  other  hand,  at  an  infallible  mind  can  act. 
He  18  to  seek  and  to  employ  new  light ;  some- 
times  he  will  have  to  modify  opinions ;  and  very 
frequently  he  will  perceive  that  expressions  in 
which  he  formerly  clothed  them,  were  not  the 
clearest  and  the  most  determinate  which  might 
have  been  employed.  Were  he  to  state  that 
he  was  determined  never  to  change  any  opinion 
which  he  had  formed,  he  would  be  properly 
derided  as  a  man  of  obstinacy,  of  presumptuous 
reliapce  on  his  own  first  judgments,  and  of  total 
carelessness  with  regard  to  his  perception  of  real 
truth.  That  which  would  be  true  of  such  an 
imUmdual,  would  be  true  also  of  any  collection 
ef  indwiduals  ;  the  whole  reasoning  is  applicable 
to  every  Church  communion. 

In  what  a  false  position  therefore  is  that 
Church  placed,  which  while  it  admits  its  falli- 
bility, has  not  the  power  of  modifying  its 
decisions.  There  may  not  be  a  single  opinion 
to  be  altered,  or  a  single  mode  of  expression 
which  could  be  improved ; — whether  this  be  the 
case  or  not,  belongs  in  no  degree  to  the  present 
reasoning; — but  the  Church  of  England  ought 
not  to  be  exhibited  under  a  condition  which 
precludes  improvement.  She  admits  that  she  is 
fallible — she  not  only  admits  it,  but  she  makes  it 
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an  article  of  belief  proposed  to  the  assent  of  all 
her  members,  that  every  Church,  and  every 
body  of  uninspired  men  may  err ;  and  yet  she  is 
at  present  so  situated,  as  to  make  the  retention 
of  any  error  permanent.  A  Church  which  will 
not  alter  because  it  deems  itself  infallible,  and  a 
Church  which  cannot  alter  because  no  authority 
exists  to  introduce  alterations,  will  certainly  at 
some  time  or  other  be  regarded  as  in  a  similar 
condition. 

If  the  purpose  for  which  the  Church  framed 
its  Articles  be  considered,  the  necessity  of  con- 
stituting the  authority  contended  for,  will  be 
clearly  discerned.  It  is  quite  evident  that  it 
never  contemplated  the  drawing  up  of  a  com- 
plete system  of  Christian  faith.  It  made  such  a 
selection  of  propositions  as  it  deemed  necessary 
at  that  time  *'  for  the  avoiding  of  diversities  of 
opinions,  and  for  the  establishing  of  consent 
touching  true  religion.**  The  selection  of  pro- 
positions necessary  for  such  a  purpose,  must 
obviously  have  depended  upon  the  opinions  at 
that  time  prevalent.  This  was  undoubtedly  the 
case.  But  many  of  those  opinions  have  now 
passed  away.  For  instance,  where  do  we  find 
Christians  at  present,  who  advocate  a  community 
of  goods  ?  It  would  seem  therefore  unnecessary 
to  encumber  the  Articles  of  the  Church  any 
longer  with  a  denunciation  of  such  an  opinion. 
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But  it  is  clear  that  the  Church  felt  that  there 
was  a  propriety  in  making  the  number  of  its 
Articles  as  few  as  the  circumstances  of  the  tunes 
would  permit ;  for  otherwise  it  would  not  have 
omitted  any  truth  which  it  might  have  deduced 
from  Scripture.  The  spirit  of  the  Church  in 
this  respect  can  be  maintained  only  by  the 
extinction  of  such  Articles  as  have  become  use- 
less on  account  of  the  obsoleteness  of  the 
opinions  to  which  they  refer.  On  the  other 
hand^  it  may  become  expedient  to  have  the 
power  of  excluding  opinions,  against  which  the 
present  Articles  furnish  no  protection,  because 
when  they  were  drawn  up,  these  opinions  did  not 
exist*  An  opinion  might  arise,  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  wisest  and  best  men,  may  tend 
even  to  caricature  religion,  and  yet  it  might  be 
impossible  to  exclude  it  from  the  pulpits  by  any 
authority  at  present  existing.  It  would  also  be 
matter  for  consideration  whether  the  language 
employed  in  the  enunciation  of  some  Articles, 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  various  services,  may 
not  have  produced  that  very  evil,  '*  diversity  of 
opinion,**  which  was  sought  to  be  provided 
against.  The  meaning  of  the  expression  may 
become  matter  of  controversy,  which  might  be 
terminated,  sometimes,  by  announcing  the  same 
truth  in  different  language.  Again,  it  might 
appear,  on  examination,  that  controversies  have 
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arisen  from  the  blending  of  metaphysical  and 
religious  opinions.  The  increase  of  knowledge, 
and  the  greater  distinctness  of  thought  which 
now  prevail,  may  render  it  possible  to  terminate 
these  controversies^  by  separating  that  Which 
relates  to  religion  from  that  which  relates  to 
human  science.  The  Church  should  be  free 
from  all  decision  concerning  points  extraneous 
to  religion.  It  will  be  admitted  by  all,  that  it  is 
inexpedient  to  excite  controversies  amongst  the 
members  of  the  same  Church ;  or  to  repel  any 
from  communion,  by  the  assertion  of  any  points 
which  are  generally  acknowledgied  to  be  un- 
essential to  salvation. 

The  very  purposes,  therefore,  for  which 
Articles  were  framed,  the  desire  of  uniting  those 
who  might  co-operate,  and  of  rejecting  such  as 
could  not  be  safely  or  advantageously  admitted, 
make  it  essential  that  the  Church  should  possess 
the  continual  power  of  revision.  Without  such 
a  power,  union  will  be  always  endangered,  and 
protection  incomplete. 

The  prescription  of  a  general  liturgy,  and  the 
adoption  of  any  translation  of  the  Scriptures, 
however  perfect,  render  it  essential  that  this 
power  should  be  possessed.  Language  may 
sustain  alterations  which  will  make  terms  or 
forms  of  speech  that  were  once  familiar,  very 
unintelligible.     This  is  admitted  to  be  the  fact 
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with  regard  to  some  expressions  in  our  services, 
as  well  as  in  our  version  of  the  Scriptures. 
These  are  frequently  noticed ;  objections  founded 
upon  a  mere  misapprehension  of  the  meaning  of 
terms  are  continually  advanced,  and  when  an- 
swered in  one  company,  are  again  advanced  in 
another.  When  the  meaning  is  explained,  the 
objection  is  always  succeeded  by  the  question. 
Why  is  not  the  expression  altered  ?  Because  (it 
must  be  replied)  the  Church  cannot  exercise 
the  power  of  making  improvements ;  no  tribunal 
exists  for  such  a  purpose.  Thus  the  fact  is  con- 
tinually obtruded  that  the  Church  must  remain 
stationary ;  that  it  not  only  cannot  employ  new 
information,  but  it  cannot  introduce  the  slightest 
verbal  correction ; — that  in  fact — it  is  in  a  state 
of  bondage,  precluding  all  improvement;  that 
the  gate  of  its  temple  has  been  closed,  and  the 
key  deposited  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead. 

If  the  statement  of  the  Church,  with  regard  to 
rites  and  ceremonies,  be  examined,  the  necessity 
of  this  revising  power  will  be  manifest.  These, 
it  declares,  are  alterable  in  their  nature.  They 
should  be  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  and  nation ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  permitting 
this  adaptation,  they  have  been  left  by  our 
Saviour  and  his  Apostles  to  human  regulation. 
Now,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  Church,  de- 
prived of  this  power  of  alteration   in   matters 
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relative  to  rites  and  ceremonies,  is  exhibited  in 
a  state  inconsistent  i/vith  its  own  assertions.  Its 
theory  is,  that  every  Church  must  have  the 
power  of  modifying  its  ceremonials^  so  as  to 
render  them  adapted  to  existing  circumstances ; 
but  this  is  held  up  to  the  world  as  a  mere  theory, 
which,  it  is  determined,  shall  never  again  be 
practised.  Let  it  be  declared  at  once  that  this 
theory  is  false,  (this,  however,  would  be  to  exer- 
cise the  very  power  contended  for,)  or  let  the 
Church  be  placed  in  the  condition  which  the 
theory  supposes.  The  present  inconsistency 
would  not  be  removed  by  the  most  satis&ctory 
proof  that  no  alterations  had  become  necessary. 
It  is  the  power  of  alteration,  and  not  the  necetnty 
of  its  exercise,  which  is  here  advocated.  But  the 
fact  is,  the  members  of  the  Church  are  com- 
pelled to  exercise,  irregularly  and  imperfectly, 
this  very  power  of  which  the  Church  is  deprived. 
Our  present  Liturgy  is  a  combination  of  three 
distinct  services.  By  what  authority  have  they 
been  united  ?  The  length  of  the  present  ser- 
vice, and  the  repetition  produced  by  this  com. 
bination,  are  constantly  subjects  of  complaint 
It  might  be  very  unadvisable  for  a  single  clergy- 
man to  maintain  the  original  distinction,  and 
thus  to  deviate  from  the  practice  of  others,  but 
it  is  a  question  whether  he  could  be  hindered  if 
he  chose  to  do  so.     The  rubric  requiring  that  a 
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portion  of  the  communion'  service  should  be 
read  after  the  sermon,  is  dispensed  with  by  a 
number  of  Clergymen.  This  is  doubtless  of 
trifling  importance; — but  an  alteration  in  the 
practice  of  our  congregations,  very  un&vourable 
to  piety,  and  very  inconsistent  with  the  doc- 
trines of  our  Church,  is  stealing  into  general 
adoption,  nor  can  it  be  remedied  otherwise  than 
by  investing  the  Church  with  the  power  of 
re^adapting  its  ceremonies.  The  tediousness  of 
our  mode  of  dispensing  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  is  introducing  the  practice  of 
immediate  departure  after  individual  partaking. 
This  alters  the  character  of  the  whole  Insti- 
tution. It  is  designed  to  be  an  act  of  Church 
cammuman ;  this  practice  is  calculated  to  repre- 
sent it  as  an  unconnected  commemoration  by 
separate  individuals.  It  is  not  intended  here  to 
specify  alterations  which  might  be  desirable, 
nor  even  to  maintain  that  any  alterations  ought 
to  be  made ;  this  instance  is  referred  to,  simply 
because  it  is  an  instance  of  irregular,  unautho- 
rized, and  injurious  innovation,  produced  by  the 
absence  of  all  power  in  the  Church,  practically 
to  exercise  the  right  which  theoretically  it 
claims. 

Instead  of  further  enlarging  upon  this  subject, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  refer  at  once  to  the  preface 
of  the   Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  to  the 
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remarks,  ^'  concerning  ceremonies,  why  some 
be  abolished  and  some  retuned.''  These  are 
equally  distinguished  by  discretion  and  fibe> 
rality.  They  plainly  maintain  the  princi]^, 
that  the  Church  has  the  power  of  introdndng 
such  alterations  from  ''  time  to  time/* .  as  ave 
perceived  to  be  useful.  This  principle  is  tile 
essential  characteristic  of  every  Ghurdi  whfeh 
does  not  claim  infallibiUty ;  but  it  has  been  in- 
consistently separated  from  the  constitution  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

Those  who  have  not  mixed  in  general  society 
are  unaware  how  constantly  ridicule  is  tbroim 
upon  the  subscription  to  the  Articles»  which  is 
demanded  of  Clergymen.  An  instance  of  thw, 
however,  may  be  referred  to,  because  it  was  ren- 
dered remarkable  by  the  station  of  the  person 
from  whom  it  proceeded,  and  by  the  place  in 
which  it  was  uttered.  It  will  not  easily  be 
forgotten,  that  it  was  once  declared  by  a  leading 
statesman  in  the  highest  assembly  of  tbe  nation, 
that  the  Church  of  England  possessed  a  popish 
Liturgy,  Calvinistic  Articles,  and  an  Arminian 
Clergy."  This  was  undoubtedly  false  in  eveiy 
particular ;  but  let  it  be  considered  what  gave  the 
sarcasm  point.  It  was  this  fact, — that  the 
Church-members,  of  the  day,  possessed  no  power 
of  altering  former  decisions.  The  insinuation 
was  ventured,  that  Clergymen  subscribed  doc- 
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trines  which  diej  did  not  inainUin,  far  the 
purpose  €i  entitliiig  thmwrives  to  phoei  of 
emofamient.  Had  the  Cfamdi  poMwd  the 
power  of  altentioD,  tlu  lepicBmljIion  oonld 
not  have  been  made.  Tbe  Litmgj  wi^A  be 
retained  in  all  its  pointi,  the  Artides  pieaiafed 
preciiely  in  their  {neaent  condition,  and  the 
general  preaching  of  the  litoigy  remain  of  the 
aame  character; — stiD  if  the  power  of  alteration 
bdmiged  to  the  Chmvh,  it  would  be  always  €dt 
that  the  majority  ct  its  members  were  in  agree- 
ment with  its  statements, — because  otheiwise 
alterations  would  be  adc^ited.  The  Laity  fiad, 
in  general,  but  Httle  concern  in  the  Articles; 
th»  is  in  itself  an  eyil,  which  can  be  remedied 
only  by  reconstituting  a  power  of  revision,  and 
admitting  the  Laity  to  share  the  power ; — but,  is 
it  safe,  or  consistent  with  the  character  of  a 
Church  of  Christ,  that  it  should  be  placed  under 
drcnmstances,  which  necessarily  expose  the  sin- 
oerily  of  all  its  clerical  functionaries,  to  every 
hasty  or  malignant  aspersion  which  ignorance 
may  imagine,  or  the  purposes  of  the  day  render 
convenient  ? 

This  state  of  things  is  deeply  objectionable, 
because  it  is  calculated  to  stop  the  progress  of 
truth,  because  it  subverts  the  character  of  a 
Protestant  Church,  and  because  it  puts  it  into 
the  power  of  every  one  to  assert,  that  its  Cleigy, 

u2 
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for  the  sake  of  worldly  emolument,  make  a 
hypocritical  profession  of  belief.  It  is  objection- 
able  also  on  another  account.  It  takes  away 
much  of  its  weight  from  that  defence  of  the 
endowments  of  the  Church,  which  has  been 
well  presented  by  Archdeacon  Paley.  These, 
he  maintains,  are  productive  of  general  advan- 
tage, because  they  serve  to  provide  leisure  for 
competent  persons  to  ''  improve  and  continue 
the  stock  of  Christian  literature.'*  Well  and 
nobly  have  the  sons  of  the  Church  of  England 
fulfilled  this  duty.  They  have  brought  manly 
minds,  deep  and  well-regulated  piety,  solid  and 
varied  information  to  bear  upon  the  elucidation 
of  religious  truths*  They  have  sustained  the 
cause  of  Christianity  against  the  infidel,  and 
repelled  the  advances  of  heretical  speculations; 
they  have  unfolded  the  treasures  of  biblical 
information,  and  have  diffused  the  soundest 
moral  knowledge  over  society ;  they  have  iden- 
tified the  literature  of  the  nation,  and  the  lite- 
rature of  the  Church  to  which  they  belonged; 
their  compositions  are  held  up  to  public  esti- 
mation as  the  purest  models  of  style,  and  the 
finest  exhibitions  of  continued  thought,  even  by 
those  who  are  not  deeply  interested  in  religious 
investigations.  Were  their  writings  to  be  anni- 
hilated by  any  barbarian  hand,  the  general 
character  of  the  nation  would  be  sadly  lowered. 
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learning  would  be  impoverished,  and  bold  and 
manly  thought  depressed  for  centuries.  Shall 
the  body,  to  which  they  belonged,  be  alone 
insensible  to  their  merits?  Shall  the  Church 
of  England  be  forced  to  proclaim,  that  she 
.remains  in  the  condition  in  which  she  was  placed 
by  her  early  sons,  because  their  descendants 
have  added  nothing  to  her  stock  of  information  ? 
Their  labours,  indeed,  have  not  been  altogether 
.thrown  away;  they  have  been  extended,  in  a 
great  degree,  by  the  instrumentaUty  of  preach- 
ii^;  but  let  the  parent  also  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages^  and  be  adorned  by  the  honours  for  which 
her  sons  have  laboured. 

Again,  the  power  of  re-adjustment  has  become 
necessary,  because  the  relation  between  Church 
and  State  has  been  most  materially  altered.  It 
may  be  expedient  to  remind  some  readers  briefly 
of  the  original  constitution  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  King  summoned  a  Convocation 
of  the  clergy,  and  gave  them  a  license  to  con- 
sider of  such  matters  as  he  was  pleased  to  refer 
to  their  consideration.  Their  decisions  were 
submitted  to  Parliament  for  approval  and  sanc- 
tion. Whatever  related  to  the  spiritualities  of 
the  Church,  proceeded  directly  from  its  own 
authority.  These  were  enacted  by  the  Church 
as  the  terms  upon  which  it  would  receive 
members  into  its  communion.     So  far  every  one 
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was  at  liberty  to  express  approval  and  to  unite, 
or  to  express  disapproval  and  to  separate.  The 
religious  conscientiousness  of  the  approval,  dt 
rejection,  was  referred,  as  far  as  the  Church  was 
concerned,  to  the  final  tribunal  when  God  shall 
judge  the  secrets  of  the  heart  The  Church, 
considered  as  such  in  its  distinctive  character, 
neither  claimed,  nor  exercised,  any  civil  autho- 
rity. But  the  State  enacted,  that  the  dedsions 
of  the  Convocation  should  be  submitted  to  its 
jurisdiction,  for  the  purpose  of  annexing  to  thooe 
decisions  a  civil  obligation.  There  was  much 
inconsistency  in  this  process.  The  divines  de- 
clared that  it  was  not  merely  the  right,  but  the 
duty,  of  every  man  to  search  the  Scriptures  for 
himself; — a  right  and  a  duty  in  the  maintenance 
and  exercise  of  which  every  man  was  respon- 
sible to  God,  and  to  Him  only.  But  the  State 
took  upon  itself  to  declare,  that  it  would  not 
permit  any  person  to  entertain  notions  at  vari- 
ance with  those  of  which  the  Convocation  ap- 
proved. By  penalties  and  disqualifications,  it 
sought  to  compel  all  the  individuals  of  the 
nation  to  enrol  themselves  as  members  of  the 
same  ecclesiastical  Body.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
detail  the  political  circumstances  which  induced 
the  State  to  form  a  design,  equally  at  variance 
with  mental  liberty,  and  the  just  character  of 
the  Church,  for  whose  advantage,  it  supposed,  it 
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was  legislating.    A  collateral  effect,  however, 
resulted  from  parliamentary  interference,  which 
remedied  in  some  d^ree  a  defect  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Convocations,  rendered  miavoid- 
able  by  the  circmnstances  of  the  times.     In 
those  days,  few,  besides  the  Clergy,  had  attained 
to  any  degree  of  leammg ;  religious  knowledge 
was  possessed  by  them  exclusively.     The  Laity 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  contribute  any  assist- 
.ance  in  the  examination  of  scriptural  truth ;  and 
they  themselves  regarded  it  as  wholly  out  of  the 
question  that  they  should  be  members  of  a  Body 
assembled  for  such  a  purpose.     There  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  the  original  object  of  Parliament, 
.in  bringing  the  decisions  of  the  Convocation 
before  their  own  consideration,  was  simply  to 
render  those  decisions,  whatever  they  might  be, 
obligatory  on  the  whole  nation.     It  was  once 
debated  whether  the  form,  even,  should  be  gone 
through  of  reading  what  they  proposed  to  sanc- 
tion ;  so  far  were  they  from  contemplating  any 
exercise  of  their  judgment  in  such  matters.    As 
.Jmowledge,    however,    increased    amongst    the 
Laity,  and  when  they  became  more  enlightened 
.and  interested  in  religious  truth,  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  ceased  to  be   thus  wholly  passive. 
.  They  had  framed  the  law,  that  none  should  be 
members  of  Parliament  unless  they  were  also . 
members  of  the  Church  ;  and  it  became  essential 
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to  their  own  worldly  interests,  that  no  Church- 
regulations  should  be  prescribed,  to  which  they 
could  not  conscientiously  adhere.  Their  inten- 
tion, at  first,  was  simply  to  embody  Church 
decisions  amongst  the  laws  of  the  land ;  but  thejr 
passed  on  from  this  acquiescence  into  the  exer- 
cise of  a  power  of  rejection.  The  e£fect  of  this 
was,  to  invest  the  Laity  with  a  certain  influence 
in  the  spiritualities  of  the  Church ; — ^to  add  a 
power  in  the  lay  members  to  the  power  pre- 
viously exercised  by  the  Clergy.  Considered  in 
this  point  of  view,  this  extension  of  interferences 
was  decidedly  an  improvement  in  the  Church- 
constitution ; — an  improvement  not  originally 
contemplated,  produced  apparently  by  accident, 
but  to  which  the  progress  of  knowledge,  by  some 
process  or  other,  would  inevitably  have  led. 

The  authority,  however,  over  the  spiritualities 
of  the  Church,  with  which  Parliament  became 
gradually  invested,  was  not  assumed  from  any 
conception  that  it  properly  belonged  to  the  civil 
legislature  to  select  the  doctrines  which  the 
Church  should  maintain;  but  merely  because, 
conceiving  it  to  be  politically  advantageous  that 
all  should  be  members  of  the  same  Church, 
they  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  competent  to 
them  to  secure  this  advantage  by  positive  laws. 
The  power  to  originate  doctrines  was  never 
assumed  or  possessed  by  the  State  ; — the  power 
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to  rgect  what  the  ChiHcfa  adopted,  was  not  an 
oiiginal  des^n,  but  was  sanplr  the  accidental 
resnlt  ci  a  law  framed  for  a  pmpose  Tery  dif* 
feient  fitnn  that  of  exercisii^  control  oTer  the 
Convocation.  The  whole  arrangement  certainly 
originated  in  oonfbsion  of  thooght,  and  per* 
petuated  for  a  long  period  the  confosion  from 
which  it  spnmg.  The  fimctions  of  the  State 
and  of  the  Church  became  intermingled,  and 
very  few  took  the  trouble  of  seddng  to  distin- 
guish them.  The  representatives  of  the  Church 
were  doubtless  free  to  adopt  whatever  opinions 
they  themselves  a{^roved,  but  the  State  pre- 
scribed those  o[miions  to  all  other  members  of 
the  Church,  in  prescribing  them  generally  to  all 
the  members  of  the  Nation ;  while,  on  the  other 
hadd,  the  Convocation  intruded  into  concerns 
belonging  properly  to  the  State,  and  taxed  its 
own  members, — ^thus  claiming  a  distinct  juris- 
diction over  their  own  portion  of  property.  This 
mutual  confusion  belonged  to  an  age,  in  which, 
the  prescription  of  a  particular  Latin  Grammar 
was  considered  a  suitable  subject  for  legal  inter- 
ference. Even  when  light  had  broken  in  upon 
other  matters,  the  confusion,  between  the  func- 
tions of  Church  and  State,  continued  to  be 
entertained ;  because,  while  the  law  existed,  that 
none  should  be  members  of  Parliament,  who 
were  not  previously  members  of  the  Church, 
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the  most  prominent  effect  of  legislative  inte^ 
ference,  as  far  as  the  Church  was  concerned,  was 
to  add  a  negative  power  in  its  lay  members  to 
the  positive  power  of  its  Clergy. 

These  exclusive  laws  have  been  now  repealed, 
and  the  repeal  has  served  to  disentangle  a  per- 
plexity which  pressed  equally  upon  Church  and 
State.'  Some  of  the  consequences  of  these  laws 
are  still,  however,  permitted  to  continue,  doubt- 
less because  attention  has  not  as  yet  been  di- 
rected to  them ;  for  the  justice  and  the  prudence 
of  their  removal  must  be  evident  upon  the 
slightest  examination. 

The  interference  of  the  State,  with  regard 
to  the  spiritualities  of  the  Church,  was  an  un- 
designed consequence  of  those  repealed  enact- 
mentSy   and   it    should,   therefore,   be  at   once 

*  Should  such  unhappy  circumstances  arise  as  would  induce 
the  State  to  believe  that  its  own  safety  required  the  exdusion 
of  any  order  of  men  from  its  legislative  assemblies^  or  other 
offices  of  trust,  the  exclusion  ought  to  be  made  to  rest,  not 
upon  the  negative  ground  of  separation  from  a  particolar 
body,  but  upon  the  positive  ground  of  adherence  to  the 
faction  which  may  be  deemed  politically  dangerous.  In 
designating  this  faction,  whatever  it  might  be,  it  would  be 
wise  to  avoid,  if  possible,  any  religious  denomination ;  but 
should  this  be  unavoidable,  let  the  civil  principle,  or  princi- 
ples, to  which  the  objection  is  felt,  be  plainly  and  distinctly 
stated,  so  that  no  suspicion  should  be  entertained,  that  the 
law  proceeded  from  an  unwillingness  to  grant  perfect  liberty 
of  conscience,  in  all  matters  purely  religious. 
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terminated.  The  legislature  are'bound^  indeed^ 
by  their  own  interests,  as  well  as  by  a  sense  of 
propriety,  to  declare,  that  it  is  no  longer  their 
intention  to  exercise,  and  that  they  are  not  in 
a  capacity  to  exercise,  this  interference.  When 
it  is  considered,  how  multifarious  are  the  objects 
of  civil  l^islation,  and  how  di£Scult  it  is  to 
avoid  serious  disagreements  with  regard  to  their 
amngement,  it  is  palpably  unwise  to  retain, 
imnecessarily,  a  jurisdiction  which  must  be 
always  a  prolific  source  of  discord.  Every 
thinking  mind  has,  properly,  a  peculiar  jealousy 
of  any  forcible  interference  with  r^ard  to  re- 
ligions sentiments.  The  State  has  no  sanctions 
by  which  it  can  enforce  the  adoption  of  parti- 
cular religious  views.  Its  rewards  and  punish- 
ments are  confined  within  the  limits  of  present 
existence,  and  cannot,  therefore,  compete  with 
those  which,  in  the  estimation  of  every  thinking 
mind,  are  attached  to  religious  conscientiousness. 
The  State  should  not  pretend  authority,  where 
it  cannot  possess  it 

.Again,  it  is  evident  that  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, as  such,  have  no  interest  in  preserving 
this  jurisdiction.  As  long  as  their  own  law 
existed,  of  excluding  those  persons  from  their 
assemblies  who  were  not  members  of  the  Church, 
it  became  necessary  that  they  should  scrutinize 
attentively  all    regulations  which  the  Church 
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might  prescribe,  because  these  might  possibly 
interfere  with  their  own  retention  of  office ;  but 
there  is  now  no  clashing  of  religious  sentiments, 
and  civil  capabilities. 

But  it  is  evident,  in  addition,  that  our  Houses 
of  Parliament  are  not  in  a  condition  to  exercise 
their  former  jurisdiction  in  religious  concerns. 
At  all  times,  it  was  an  injudicious  arrangement, 
because  ''  Hand  omnia  possumus  omnes."  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  were  returned  on  accomit  (rf 
their  supposed  fitness  for  superintending  the 
arrangements  of  some  particular  civil  interest, 
but  this  did  not  involve  a  fitness  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  religious  truth.  Again,  those,  whose 
knowledge  and  character  of  mind  adapt  them 
to  the  examination  of  religious  questions,  are 
very  frequently  unsuited  to  the  purposes  of 
general  legislation.  But  now  fresh  grounds  of 
incompetence  for  such  a  task,  exist  in  the  con- 
stitution of  Parliament.  It  may  be  composed 
of  every  variety  of  creed.  There  is  something 
very  absurd  in  calling  upon  persons  to  decide 
what  religious  opinions  shall  be  entertained,  or 
what  religious  discipline  be  adopted  or  retained, 
by  a  Communion  to  which  they  do  not  belong. 
They  cannot  judge  such  matters  with  propriety, 
and  they  ought  not  to  attempt  it;  individual 
members  may  be  pained  by  the  submission  of 
points  for  their  sanction,  which  would  be  in 
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diametrical  opposition  to  their  known  sentiments. 
They  should  either  exercise  unjust  control,  or 
withdraw  from  this  particular  matter  of  legisla- 
tion. But  it  is  grossly  inconsistent  to  make 
that  a  subject  of  legislation  frx)m  which  many 
legislators,  and,  in  an  extreme  case,  the  whole 
body  of  legislators  would  be  bound  in  propriety 
to  withdraw.  The  dignity  of  Parliament  is  in- 
compatible with  their  retention  of  a  position, 
which,  on  consideration,  must  appear,  not  merely 
unjust^  but  ludicrous. 

It  would  not,  however,  be  sufficient  that  Par- 
liament should  merely  resign  their  interference 
into  the  hands  of  the  Convocation.  This  mea- 
sure taken  by  itself  would  introduce  into  Church 
government,  an  alteration  which  would  be  very 
objectionable.  It  would  annihilate  the  control 
which  the  lay  members  of  the  Church  possessed 
over  its  regulations.  This  control  was  certainly 
prodaced  unintentionally,  but  it  is  very  desirable 
that  it  should  be  retained.  If  it  were  cut  off, 
the  Church  would  be  subjected  at  once  to  the 
imputation  of  Priestcraft.  Besides,  it  is  a  plain 
duty^  that  all  the  members  of  a  Church  should 
anxiously  desire  that  its  arrangements  should,  in 
all  respects,  be  such  as  reason  and  piety  can 
approve.  The  Clergy  will  not  attempt  to  per- 
suade their  lay  brethren  that  they  should  feel  no 
interest  in  such  matters.     On  the  contrary,  they 
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will  Struggle  to  awaken  that  interest  more 
deeply;  they  will  entreat  them — by  their  con- 
sciousness that  the  spiritual  welfare  of  them- 
selves and  of  their  children  is  concerned, — by 
their  allegiance  to  Him  who  is  their  God  and 
Saviour, — to  help  their  Clerical  brethren  ia  the 
discharge  of  this  difficult  and  most  important 
function,  instead  of  disregarding  and  flinging 
aside  a  responsibility  which  belongs  to  them  as 
Christians. 

Those  members  of  Parliament,  therefore,  who 
are  also  members  of  the  Church,  are  not  called 
upon  to  resign  all  interference  in  its  spiritual 
regulations.  Their  opinions,  as  well  as  the 
opinions  of  all  other  members  of  the  Church, 
should  be  fairly  and  adequately  represented* 
They  are  called  upon  merely  to  consent  that  the 
place  of  its  exercise  should  be  altered ;  that  it 
should  be  transferred  from  an  assembly,  which 
can  recognise  relation  to  civil  society  only,  to 
a  tribunal  constituted  for  this  totally  distinct 
relation. 

If  the  propriety  of  this  transfer  be  questioned, 
the  hesitation  may  be  probably  traced  to  either 
of  two  causes. 

It  may  be  suspected  by  the  State  that,  in  con- 
senting to  constitute  this  new  tribunal,  they 
would  be  resigning  a  portion  of  their  proper 
jurisdiction  over  temporal  matters,  because  these 
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are  frequently  so  intenniiigled  with  matters 
spiritual,  as  to  make  the  line  of  distinction 
difficult  of  discernment.  To  this  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  reply,  that  Parliament  should  retain 
the  power  of  declaring  the  distinction  in  every 
point  which  may  arise.  There  can  he  no  danger 
of  improper  interference  with  the  jurisdiction  of 
ParUamentf  when  Parliament  is  itself  to  decide 
what  is  an  improper  interference. 

Secondly,  objections  to  this  transfer  may  pro- 
ceed from  some  lingering  confusion  of  thought, 
which  may  still  identify  the  Church  and  the 
Nation.  It  does  not  appear  difficult,  indeed,  to 
distinguish  between  a  Body  constituted  for  a 
specific  purpose,  and  the  Nation  in  which  it 
resides.  The  same  individual  may  be  a  member 
of  the  national  Legislature,  and  a  member,  at  the 
same  time,  of  a  society  combined  for  purposes 
distinct  from  civil  legislation.  There  are  various 
such  Bodies  in  these  countries.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  speak  of  commercial,  or  agricultural,  or 
scientific  societies ;  it  is  very  plain  that  all  the 
various  dissenting  religious  Communions  are 
Bodies  of  such  a  nature.  It  is  not  necessary,  at 
present,  to  enter  into  the  perplexing  question  of 
alliance  between  Church  and  State.  This  very 
term  denotes  distinctness ; — alliance  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  identification.  But  in  whatever 
this  alliance  may  consist,  it  would  not  be  dis- 
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turbed  by  the  permission  of  separate  l^islation* 
All  other  matters  might  go  on  precisely  as  they 
do  now,  notwithstanding  the  authorized  appoint- 
ment of  a  proper  Church-tribunal.  We  are 
already  familiar  with  the  existence  of  such  ar- 
rangements. There  is  a  connexion,  or  alliance, 
between  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Nation, 
but  the  Bank  is  under  the  special  management 
of  its  own  directors,  and  is,  on  this  account, 
better  managed  than  if  its  details  were  to  be 
regulated  by  the  national  Legislature.  The 
Universities  are  committed  to  the  guidance  of 
their  own  members ; — if  it  were  proposed  to  the 
Legislature,  to  take  from  them  the  power  of 
arranging  their  plans  of  education  and  discipline, 
and  to  prescribe  a  system,  the  proposal  would  be 
denounced  at  once  as  an  absurdity,  proceeding 
equally  from  ignorance  of  the  proper  functions 
of  legislation,  and  of  the  proper  nature  of 
Universities.  In  proportion  as  religious  edu- 
cation is  more  important  than  literary,  more 
generally  beneficial,  and  more  coextensive  with 
human  beings  as  to  the  necessity  of  its  applica- 
tion, it  becomes  a  greater  absurdity,  to  take 
from  the  Church  the  power  of  superintending, 
and  directing  its  own  instructions. 

It  is  necessary  to  notice  this  confusion  of 
thought  concerning  Church  and  State,  because 
their  identity  is  assumed  as  the  principle  of 
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Church  Reform  in  an  able  pamphlet  which 
has  been  published  by  Dr.  Arnold.  There  are 
many  observations  in  this  pamphlet  which  de- 
serve the  most  attentive  consideration;  hii^ 
defence,  of  Church  endowments,  and  his  expo- 
sure of  the  concealed  motives  of  manypretended 
reformers,'  whom  he  justly  denounces  as  Church 
destroyers,  should  be  circulated  extensively  by . 
the  friends  of  the  Establishment.  No  less 
gratitude  is  justly  due  to  him  for  many  specific 
improvements  which  he  has  suggested.  But  it 
is  submitted  to  the  reconsideration  of  his  own 
manly  miderstanding,  whether  he  has  not  done 
dis-S€^ce  to  the  substantial  cause  of  Church 
Reform,  by  basing :  it  on  so  vague  ti  principle. 
In  what  sense  can  it  be  said,  that  ''the  Nation 
in  this  country  is  the  Church  ?"  (page  43.)  Dr. 
Arnold  has  not  attempted  to  develop  his  own 
meaning  ;-^he  has  assumed  the  principle,  as  if  if 
were  clear  to  every  understanding,  and  univer- 
sally admitted ;  and  therefore  it  is  very  possible 
to  mistake  the  grounds  of  his  assertion. 

It  can  be  scarcely  imagined  that '  he  who  ia 
accustomed  to  the  phrase  national  Universities^ 

*  The  poet.  Waller,  tenninated  a  speecli  in  the  Houae  of 
Gammona  deliyered  in  very  turbulent  times,  by  deolaring» 
**  I  wUh  to  refamiy  that  is,  not  to  aboluhy  qnseopacy"  The 
oppodte  intention  with  regard  to  the  Church  is  badlj  con- 
cealed, at  present,  in  some  quarters.     Vide  Johnson's  Life  of 
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without  beiog' Iqd  bj'the  sound  toi  idnitiiy  thesi 
BodieBi  with  Idne  NdlioD^  can  be  deceived  kto  a 
mmihr'  emror,  by  tihe  general  use  ef  tHe  tann^ 
^  the:  natioBfll  Churck''  This  tenn  is  smel^  nok 
sgrQenyiiiDiiB  with  Ekn^lesiasttiBal:  nation^  The 
Churehv  a9  a  whele,  is^  aii<  Umvecsilrf^  yrinm 
colleges  are  not  located  oni  a  single  spot;  but'  opb 
spreail  orer  the  surfiEu^  of  tbi«  cottntr^;.  eadb 
diocese'  is  a  college,  and  each  eongvegatfom  a 
claas:  of  studentk  The  possessiont  of  propeity^ 
by  the  Church,,  cannot  be  a  ground' of  this  oi» 
fusion,  because  we  are  ftttnfliar  witii  w  similap 
possession  of  property  by  many  other  oorperaAe 
Bodies  and  Associations.  The  tBfw  pofitiad 
priyileges,  which  the  Church  possesses,  8iioh»  aa 
the  admission  of  its  Bishops  into  the  House  of 
Peers,  can  scarcely  be  a  source-  of  confiision^ 
because  political  privilegies  of  a  similar  nature 
have  not  led  to  the  same  confusion*  in  tlie  case 
of  the  Universities.  These  privileges  may  be 
advantageous,  or  disadvantageous,  to  the  gene-^ 
ral  objects  of  the  Bodies  to  which  they  are 
attached ;  but  they  do  not  render  them  identical 
with  the  Nation.  The  patronage  which-  the 
Crown  exercises,,  in  the  distribution  of  Church 
offices,  to.  those  who  are  previously  clerical  func- 
tionarifes  of  the  Church,  can  no  more  lead  to  a 
suspicion,  of:  identity,  than,  the  exercise  of  a 
similar  patronage  does  with  regard  to  the .  Uni* 
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TemMMi.  ft  thecte'  ciftuiMsCAiioei  fidfeh  sSpii* 
rately  coAtiibtfteinMhiiig  f6  the  mistake,  it  VduM 
b»  difltoulf  to  «ho#  frtbt,  tfliken  odnMtivel3r,  t^ey 
•apj^oiV  it.  What-  M&y  be  the  grounds  upoii 
wlU^  Dr.  Arnold  AainfikiriEhthe  Assi^ioh,  eftn^dC 
IMT  MSumiM^  «0f  «]^«mhMd,  li^^ausc;  h4  hfa^  not 
tMMl  theflt^;  btit  ehO'  priiidpte'  itself  is  diffused 

Th»lBc^  mum  to  be,  that-  his  h^^  employed 
thBTtmn  ehM^^inavery  confused  sigAifiei»tion>, 
09e»  M  ibtf  vftsif'  mdMeht  he  is  eeniMnM|g'  Lord 
HlMlaf,-  hr  iiiRtf^  tlVe  same  ferin  kt,  #liat  is 
idmitOed^t^  be>  a  t06  oonti^c^ed  si^nsdi 

t^  tbff  lowing  as^giiiaaeAt  be  exisDaifled 
(pngi^  eS^:'  **  if  his!  Churbh/  (h6  is>  sp^ng  of 
oa»  iSannbar)'  **  ihay  havii  nothing  to  So  VritH 
^ribkkillgr  diid  repealing  laws>  alpproting  of 
"  pem6  of  #il^,  iiHposing  ta:^<s,  and  Other'  siSteh 
"  AtfttieVs;  it  follow-  distij¥ct1y,  tiK>t  thaC  eVei^ 
^OergyilSttni  but  that  every  Christianf,  sftouldinv 
**■  afMtatij^  be  e«elnded  ff*otii  the  Throne;  frbih  Far- 
^'  IfMfMMfifltodfi^Oni  eVeiy  public  ofltbe  WhaCetei*, 
""nHale^lltei  oivfl^  or  itoi!i«ary.''  Here,  thft  Church 
it  ifilad&tb  signify,  not  a  Soeieff  united  for  the 
tfj^eioifio^  j^UTj^ose-  of  maintaining  and  ^readifig' 
the:  doiB<»ine$  of  GMsti  but  the  sevmil  itHcHvidttali' 
^tdiieh:  donl^os^:  tt>-^not  fieiken  colleetively,  but- 
tepaMleljr.'  l^lMl-  Mgdtkent  is,  if  they  belong  to 
»  8oti0tsp  fiMnti^  for  one  detenlnitaaiee  Object, 

x2 
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they  cannot  undertake  any  employment,  however 
right  in  itself,  unless  it  be  included  in  this 
object;  or  rather  every  duty,  vrhich  an  indi- 
vidual can  undertake,  must  be  regprded  as 
coming  under  the  control  of  every  particular 
Society  of  which  he  may  be  a  member.  Sorely 
it  is  very  allowable,  and  very  comtnon,  that  the 
same  individual  should  attach  himself  to  Various 
Bodies  contemplating  very  different  purposes. 
If  the  relation  to  one  Society  clashed^  indeed, 
vnth  the  relation  to  another,  both  could  not  be 
undertaken.  If  the  religion  of  Christ  forbad  the 
framing  of  human  laws,  no  member  of  his 
Church  could  undertake  this  office;  or  if  it 
prohibited  the  study  of  a  particular  science^  no 
Christian  should  study  that  branch  of  science; 
but  otherwise  he  is  at  liberty.  This,  however, 
does  not  prove  that  the  Church  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  fabrication  of  such  laws,  or  with  the 
advancement  of  this  species  of  knowledge.  It  is 
very  true  that  the  religion  of  Christ  will  most 
materially  influence  the  motives,  and  dispositions; 
and  purposes,  of  those  who  embrace  it ;  and  this 
influence  will  pervade  the  mind,  and  be  felt  in 
the  performance  of  every  duty.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  But  to  what  department  a  particular 
duty  may  belong,  is  one  consideration ;  and  what 
may  be  the  source  or  sources  which  have  formed 
or  affected  the  minds  of  those  who  undertake  it. 
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is  quite  another.  A  judge  on  the  bench,  when 
he  has  to  pronounce  sentence  on  a  young 
calprity  will  be  led  to  view  his  case  with  greater 
or  less  indulgence,  according  as  he  himself  may 
be  a  fond  parent  or  otherwise ;  but  his  office  and 
bis  paternity  axe  perfectly  distinct* 

-  Dr.  Arnold,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  regard 
way  office  which  a  Christian  can  undertake,  as 
an  office  belonging  to  the  Church  of  God. 
Thus,  for  instance,  when  he  is  statii^,  with 
nrach  propriety,  that  the  qualifications  required 
by  St.  Ptal  in  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  are, 
in  fiu:t,  the  virtues  of  a  good  Christian,'  he 
travels  out  of  his  immediate  puipose  into  a 
representation  of  every  one  being  ^^  invested 
f'  with  authority  in  the  Church  of  God,  whether 
f  his  peculiar  ministry  be  on  the  seat  of  justice, 
'^  or  at  the  altar,  or  in  the  general  government 
'*  of  the  whole  Society.'*  (P.  63.)  It  is  very 
true  that  the  Christian  is  not  to  cease  to  be  a 


>  Dr.  Arnold,  however^  maintttinB  a  principle  on  this  snb- 
jaoi  which  cannot  be  conceded.  He  denies,  ^  that  anything 
"  can  be  lawful  for  a  Christian  layman,  which  is  unlawful  for 
*  a  Christian  minister.''  It  Is  very  true  that  the  same  &ith 
and  principles  are  requisite  in  both,  but  the  difference  of 
ndation  in  which  they  stand  to  the  visible  Church,  may 
xmder  an  employment  unsuitable  or  even  unlawful  in  the  one, 
which  is  perfectly  allowable  in  the  other.  It  is  sufficient 
to  name  military  offices  to  show  that  the  distinction  must  be 
madeL 
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Chii^tiw  i»  9Hy  fijpofloyment  ,k»  mk^^ctiikfi^. 
He'^  tq  refill  d^^rougbpiM;  ^  U9»  and  ui  Wvy 

action  of  jit,  ik?  m^  Ghmtim  fmtvf^  mA 

bv?  jfwgi^d^^,  eyen  wh^«  be  eog^ge^,  jus  Jm  vny 
and  frequently  mttst,  |b  .ewplpfm^b^  vi^dll 
eixist§4  jpreyiouBly  itp  i[^:)N^timity#  9Mi  wblQli  the 

hihil^d,  npF  .fjjtejred.  If  the  fplicmh  and  tht 
^j^09  #jgnUy  pre$ipely  4i/?  sj^e  tl^lig»  it  ijnU  nf 
coiffi^  l^e  ^^  De#t(«r  Pf  indi^mnp^  w]|eftb<er  mf 
pffi^ebe  fi9cribe4  to  th^  one  dHr  to  tbo  othtr ;  tmt 
th^i  yi?i7  ieilPiin)Btooce  might  1^  (cHted  as  a  proof 
th^  ithey  ^  oot  oi^ify  th^  same  thing. 

Pr.  AmoM  wili  probably  feel  that  the  &Uoir^ 
ing  p^^gFSf^  which  involves  the  same  piiBoiple» 
h^^  been  very  hastily  thrown  out  (Page  76.) 
*^  Without  an  Establishment,  although  it  may 
happen  that  the  niajority  of  Englishmen  may 
sjtill  be  Christians,  yet  England  will  not  be  a 
Christian  Nation ; — its  Government  will  be  no 
Phristian  Qq vernment  i-rrVf^  shall  he  wholly  a 
^f  kingdom  of  the  world,  and  ruled  according  to 
*'  pone  but  worldly  principles.  In  such  a  st^tCi 
^'  the  establishment  of  paganisip  would  b(?  IW 
^f  abi^olute  blessing ;  anything  would  be  better 
than  a  national  Society  formed  for  no  higher 
than  physical  epds; — to  enable  men  to  eat, 
drink,  and  live  luxuriously; — acknowledging 
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no  pcmier  grettter  than  its  O'Wn,  mmI  by  fsolisi^- 

i|iaeBte>  vie  Ibw  li^hier  thim  ito  <dwii  ttiuiiiGfi|wl 

emctBMOitt^    lAft  a  few  gMietiEiitioinB  plM  over 

"^  in  soeli  41 6ta)te>  and  thie  Mittkurary  whd  should 

^'preack  tlw  worship  of  Cerbs,  olr  Oet  t^  «n 

^ -onck  of  ApollO)  or  teach  thtt  peopte  to  kitidle 

^tlie  etemal  iko  of  Vetta  <tt  the   ootnttioti 

'^  health  of  theit  oountry^  woold  bo  to  that 

"'dognukd   Sodety  at  life   from    the    dead.'* 

Theate  ift  mnch  here>  which  tniuit  have  ^cup^ 

Dr»Amold%  alttentioni  under  the  influeote  of 

iAie  aealj  with  which  he  wad  Mating  hii^  oon- 

fietitmft  in  favour  of  un  EBtBUishnwat*    It  k 

not  easy  to  l)elieve  that  he  woold'  regard  the 

OBtaUiBhtnent  of  paganism  as  an  afasdbte  blessing 

in  a  eomitry  where  the  majority  Were  Chris- 

ttanst    Nor  can  it  be  supposed,  that  be  con- 

wkm  every  religion  good  in  itself y  provided  it  be 

Established.    He  woiM  undoubtedly  prefer>  for 

himsetf  and  his  family,  a  residence  in  a  country, 

where  there  was  no  establishment,  to  a  residence 

in  a  country,  where  the  established  religion 

would  offer  his  children  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 

kf^sed  Moloch.    But  in  what  sense  does  he 

take  the  term  Establishment  ?    It  would  seem 

n  this  sentence,  that  he  must  mean  a  Church 

formed  at   least   by  the  Government  of  the 

country :  yet  in  a  subsequent  passage  he  stated, 

that  the  Episcopal  Church  of  New  York  is  *'  an 
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Establishment,  or  what  amounts  to  nearly  the 
same  thing,''  although  it  is  merely  endowed,  and 
although  this  endowment  was  conferred,  not  by 
the  present  Government  of  the  country,  but 
by  the  British  Government  previously  to  the 
Revolution.  His  real  meaning  i^pears,  there- 
fore, to  be  simply  this,*— unless  there  be  a  suffi- 
ciently endowed  visible  church  existing  in  a 
country,  Christianity  could  not  be  maintained 
there,  for  any  continuance  of  time,  even  although 
at  first  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants  vfere 
.Christians.  To  this  position,  assent  is  cheer- 
fully and  unhesitatingly  given.  ''  The  irregular 
efforts  of  individual  zeal"  would  not  furnish 
a  sufficient  provision  for  the  preservation  of 
religion.  But  is  the  Episcopal  Church  of  New 
York  the  Nation?  or  if  it  be  sufficiently  en- 
dowed already,  is  the  Government  an  unchristian 
Government,  because  it  has  not  been  necessary 
that  it  should  interfere  in  its  endowment  ? 

Were  the  Government  of  any  country,  in 
which  there  was  not  such  a  Church  existing,  to 
decline  the  appropriation  of  an  adequate  portion 
of  national  property  for  such  a  purpose,  although 
they  employed  it;  for  the  diffusion  of  ordinary 
literature,  this  would  mark  a  deficiency  in 
wisdom,  or  such  a  culpable  indifference  to  the 
maintenance  of  religion,  as  would  render  the  ap- 
pellation "  unchristian"  justly  applicable.    Much 
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DO  poller  grtixter  than  its  otm,  mmI  by  fsoiosi^ 
i|iieiiM>  tie  Ibw  b^hier  than  iti  own  ttiuiiiGfi(wl 
^'  emctBRntt*  Ltt  a  few  gMieratioiM  pisis  over 
^  in  wadk  4i  6ta)te»  and  thie  niisskMmry  iviio  should 
^'preack  tk»  worship  of  Cct^s>  or  Oet  ^  an 
^  -oncle  of  ApollO)  or  teach  thtt  p^opte  to  kindle 
'the  etemal  iko  of  Vett*  on  the  ootannon 
^  health  of  theit  oountrjr,  wonld  be  to  ihM 
""degioded  (Society  M  life  from  the  dead.'' 
Theate  tt  mnch  here>  which  tniuit  hbVe  escaped 
Dr*AiiMM%  Mtentioni  under  the  influence  of 
iAie  Keal,  with  which  he  was  stating  hii^  con- 
lietisu  ki  favour  of  un  Esteblishnrnt.  It  is 
not  easy  tx>  l)elieve  that  he  would'  regard  the 
OBtaWJBhmwit  of  paganism  as  an  afasdbte  Messing 
in  a  eovntry  where  the  majority  Were  Chris- 
tiana. Nor  can  it  be  supposed,  that  be  Con- 
wkm  every  religion  good  in  itself^  provided  it  be 
EatabSshed.  He  woiM  undoubtedly  prefer,  for 
himsetf  and  his  family,  a  residence  in  a  country, 
where  there  was  no  establishment,  to  a  residence 
in  m  country,  where  the  established  Religion 
would  offer  his  children  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
kgalised  Moloch.  But  in  what  sense  does  he 
take  the  term  Establishment  ?  It  would  seem 
m  this  sentence,  that  he  must  mean  a  Church 
formed  at  least  by  the  Government  of  the 
country :  yet  in  a  subsequent  passage  he  stated, 
that  the  Episcopal  Church  of  New  York  is  *'  an 
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fiatnse^to  this  'world  and  its  annngements;  mr,  as 
Br.  Arnold  expresses  it^  they  must  be  ffamed  on 
*' worldly  prindples*''  Their  frameia  Bad  ad» 
inii»tratxN^  may  be  influemced  by  tte  highut 
and  puvesA  Christian  motiyesy— -«s  may  the  eoa* 
ihietors  of  an  Agricultural  Society  abe^  akhmigh 
i^hehr  cBrect  objects  relate  to  time  'Only,  aad  the 
soil  which  we  culfeiTate. 

It  would  be  difficult  now  to  ascertoai  the 
exact  amount  of  property  wiuch  may  have  been 
conferred^  in  cUatant  centuries,  upon  the  Cbaudi 
by  the  Government  of  this  ^ountiy.  A  largt 
proportion^  howeverj  was  unqoeskioiuMytiie  gift 
of  private  proprietors.  That  portion  <^  it,  "wfakh 
was  bestowed  by  the  monarchs  of  Ei^and,  is 
often  erroneously  regarded.  Tin  was  not  the 
gift  of  the  Nation.  When  estates  were  forfeited 
{the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  forfeiture  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  argument)^  the  reigning 
monarch  was  considered  the  possessor,  and  he 
retained  them,  or  distributed  them,  according  to 
his  own  discretion.  Much  was  conferred  on 
private  individuals,  who  never  regarded  them- 
selves as  pensioned  by  tfie  Nation.  The  portion 
conferred  on  public  Bodies  is  as  little  to  be 
referred  to  any  national  act.  As  long  therefore 
as  the  Government  of  the  country  conduct  their 
proceedings  by  general  principles,  and  treat  all 
analogous  property  by  the  same  rules,  the  pro- 
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penty  pf  tiie  CtMVch  <if  foglmd  wiM  br  m  fii» 
M  tbint  [«f  wy  puMk  Body.  TU^  «i  sp«dkiii|r 
ModMUgr*  iipr  m  n^oo  !•  ike  mart  important 
^  jU  Mfmetm^  60  Witt  tbe  piprisioii  far  ito 
fJifiwifWi  k^  tkii  \mt  whicb  potitjc^l  Morsnty 

It  -IfM  f^rtfulr  <let%Md  flt  <mo  lime^  that 
ilie  i9MiT€h  and  th«  Nirtioo  nbouU  ibt  co-extent 
iiw«  J)r#  Arnold  m  nopr  wxioM  tlmt  a  hmt 
Jrttompt  «ho«Mi  fae  mtde  jto  ratlize  the  design^ 
Attbough*  .htmtffet,  hm  Imo  of  matapbjmoff) 
^NftracCkms  leads  bim  to  call  thf  paiiiiig  of 
•tfao  Toltratimi  Act  a  strange  measum  (paga  23)» 
yat  it  M  plaio,that  his  is  not  tiic 
iUigjit  in  pains  and  iMialtieibr**4i# 
aa  waa  fimnerly  attamptad^  copfina 
fritbfn  tfaa  limks  of  tho  Chureh  t*^Ut  ba  woold 
gpva  tba  Cbnrch  such  axpanafon  aa  would  anabW 
it  to  flompsehend  the  NatioiL  The  fimpla  ob- 
jeotiott  to  this  dasign,«»^^  least  the  only  ona 
n4iicb  it  is  neeeasary  to  state,-^^  that  conr 
aidaring  tha  icimstitutioD  of  tha  human  mind, 
it  is  utterly  impracticable,  Dn  Arnold  has 
iammn  out  a  sketch  of  principles,  few  in  num^ 
bar>  and  gsneralized  in  expression,  in  which  he 
eopeeives  that  all  Christians  are  agreed*  The 
habit  cf  looking  to  points  of  agreement  is  un* 
doubtadly  beneficial^  and  should  be  encouraged 
by  such  statements  as   these.    But  it  is  sub-> 
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mitted  to  Dr.  Arnold's  experience  of  human 
nature,  whether  it  be  possible  to  entertain  the 
hope,  that  men  shall  not  look  also  to  points  of 
difference.  These  are  undoubtedly  increased  by 
the  mutual  extravagance  and  dogmatic  8[ririt  of 
opposite  parties;  but,  in  framing  a  Church,  it 
is  as  necessary  to  weigh  what  the  constitution 
of  the  human  mind  is,  as  what  we  think  it 
should  be.  Few  are  to  be  found  of  modest 
and  Catholic  spuits,  maintaining  their  omi 
opinions  with  firmness  and  humility,  and  at  the 
same  time  wilUng  and  anxious  to  hold  com- 
munion with  all  as  &r  as  agreement  is  enter- 
tained. The  very  absence  of  articles  designed 
to  exclude  disliked  opinions*  would  form,  in  the 
minds  of  many,  a  ground  of  separation  from 
the  Church ;  its  very  universality  would  shiver 
it  into  a  thousand  fragments.  The  pages  of 
Church  history,  as  well  as  the  experience  of 
the  present  day,  furnish  an  unhappy  &cility 
of  illustration;  but  it  would  not  be  pleasant 
to  unroll  them  for  such  a  purpose.  Indeed 
the  subject  need  not  be  dwelt  upon,  because 
few  are  likely  to  embrace  the  dream,  nor  does 
Dr.  Arnold  venture  to  assert  that  it  could  be 
speedily  realized.  The  unity  to  which  he  hopes 
that  the  Nation  might  be  ultimately  brought,  in 
the  concerns  of  religion,  is  simply  this; — all 
different  views  of  doctrine,  and  all  varieties  of 
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worship  and  discipline  are  still  to  be  retiuned, 
while  all  are  to  be  designated  collectively, — the 
National  Church;  that  is,  this  name  is  to  be 
made  S3monymous  with  the  term  Christian,  as 
it  is  generally  used;  and  all  are  to  assemble 
within  the  same  buQding.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  discern  how  unity  would  be  better  promoted 
by  assembling  in  the  same  building  at  successive 
hours,  than  by  assembling  in  different  buildings 
at  the  same  hour. 

Dr.  Arnold  may  be  surprised  to  hear  it  re- 
maikedf  that  his  christian  charity  seems  to  have 
fiuled  in  one  respect.  He  constantly  speaks  of 
the  hateful  spirit  of  sectarianism.  By  this  term 
he  does  not  mean  dissent  from  any  existing 
church,  but  a  spirit  of  imwilKngness  to  unite  in 
a  perfectly  comprehensive  system.  This,  how- 
ever, is  too  harsh  language  to  designate  such  a 
feeling.  If  men  conceive  that  the  objects  of 
Christian  society  can  be  best  effected  by  a  close 
combination  with  those  who  agree  in  certain 
doctrines  and  modes  of  worship,  and  if  they 
willingly  concede  to  others  the  right  of  forming 
their  own  determination,  it  would  be  less  diffi- 
cult to  prove  that  this  was  a  justifiable  principle 
of  s^Muration,  than  to  evince  the  unimportance 
of  the  opinions  or  practices  which  led  to  its 
adoption. 

Dr.  Arnold  must,  however,  be  delivered  him- 
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sdf  frtim  am  MffHtaikfn  to  whutfa  1m  yvWBirir 
ptfmphkt  mof  6X{>ose!  him^  but  wkicb  i^  as- 
suredly nndeserved^  He  will  h&  rankiei  V^  iamf 
a  hasty  reftder  artioiigst  tbose  who  gr&  wkoHyr 
kidiffereBt  what  doctrines  may  be  dedooad  ftoni 
Scripture;.  Those'  who  Itiure  nmi  Mi  fittly 
erangdiGal  sermons,  those  who  feA  gmteAil  trt 
him  for  the  mandy  and  ioteMSting^  addresses  ti 
young,  miada,  with  which,  he  has  HiiisiUfed  IM 
Christian  parent,  will  assuredly  te  ainto«u^  iht$ 
ha  should  aot  be  thus  nasrepresentiML  Ra  dlaes 
not^  with  a  Mse  liberality,  hwitafte  f »  nM&MMlW 
the  cDnvicticMa  wMch  ha  hinfiAdf  has  Ibtflied^;^^ 
but  he  wodd  »^tx^  aifd^  not  dietatfc;  Hte*  ItfMP 
of  tinith  sod  charity  w&fM  dquolly^  tflf^^^nf  M» 
ascription  of  daoe  titfe-  Rabb)  ti6  otheifs^,  or  tlW 
assumptsaa  of  it  in  his  owtt  persKHH^.  Even  hin^ 
love  of  compr^ensioa  \iM  not  prevented'  hi^ 
maintaining  that  '^the  slddressing  Christ  itf  the 
language  of  prayer  and  praise,  is  an  esftMliil 
part  of  Christian  worship/  and  that  ^  thiei  diM^ 
not  be:  saerificedw''  (Pisige  37.)  It  would  he, 
indeed^  a  most  unwelcome  conseqtiekiee' of  aiff 
observations  now  made,  if  a  single  mind  Weftif 
to  be  deterred  from  reading  his  pamphlet,  aifd 
enjoying  the  numerous  passages,  which^  prMeift 
a  rich;  combination  of  moral  feeling,  and  philc^' 
sophical  thought  strongly  conceived  and- 
fully  expressed; 
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in  ffltnEhg  a.  jnilgmeBi  of  Bn  Aniold^s  pom-' 
phlet;.  or  nther  oi  Dr.  Arnold  himarif,.  tke  fciendB 
•f  the  Cliwdt  o€  Engloid  avt  boniid  to  ramenu' 
beiV  tint  hv  Yiews  of  Gharch  Re&mi;  hwd 
imibdbtBdiy  proceedeiH  lurtAi  from  hia  strtmg 
coorictina'  tbat  an)  Estadblithment  i»  eanirtU 
iir  the  maiDteiiaiice'  of  religion^  aiiA  alsoi  from 
faiv  perceptnnv  of  tbt  tbtidus  sourcea  of  daagem^ 
la  wUch  ita  exiataBBe  is  esqposed*.  Hia  phn 
aoaoHf  to  faaTO)  been  suggestei^  bjr  hia  attrbtji) 
ta-  Temofvw  tbe  objection^  nvbich  he  perceives  ia 
madi^  to-  pBa8B<  most  heavily  against  the  Esta^ 
Uiahment^  vik;  that.  ^^Chnsdana  having  become 
^  dvridad  mto  a  thouaand  sects^  aaid  refiising  ta 
^joat  ID*  eack  otiiev^fti  worship,  a  national  Estate 
^  Uiafament  ia  regarded  aa  an.  unjust  pnferenoe 
^  of  one  sect  over  another ;  and  as  it  i&  ciaii^ 
'■daiadc  impossible:  to  establishi  all>  and  unfeir 
^  to  eatidblisk  any  one  ratheor  than  anotiher,  there 
^  xamains:  not  alternative  but  to  eatablisb  none;!* 
^Vagu  IHL)  DiL  Amold.  wouldi  remove  this  oh^ 
^dibn  by  harmonizing:  aU!  sects  into>  a  single 
(Somnnmioni.  loatead;.  however;  of  putting  ibis 
WBod  a.design  aoi  utterly  impracticable^.  it.wouUL 
have-beanr  dBsinable  that  he  should,  have  enii- 
pbyed  tins  sbla  pen. iu: canvassing  the.  meritsi  of 
fliB:  objection^  itbelf;  Were  En^aoid.  at  newr 
country^  ih  which  ill  waa.  designed  ta  fonm  an; 
SSstablishinent.  6m  th6  firattime^  the*  paIple3tity^ 
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stated  would  tindoubtedly  exist  The  same 
perplexity  would  be  felt  also  in  the  selection  of 
any  form  of  Civil  Government :  every  particular 
form  would  have  its  band  of  admirers,  and  each 
party  woiild  assert  that  their  views  were  te  weH 
entitled  to  adoption  as  those  of  any  other. 
Happily^  however^  the  perplexity  does  not  exist 
in  either  case.  The  form  of  Government,  and 
the  Churchy. are  both  established;  and  the  spirit 
of  the  objection  is  applicable  to  the  maintenance 
of  both^  or  of  neither.  This  will  have  little 
weight  with  those  who  love  revolutions,  but  all 
others  should  remember  it  and  feel  it.  Wheih 
ever  it  is  proposed  to  originate,  there  is  liberty 
of  choice ;  but  the  question  of  preservation  <or 
destruction  is  confined  within  much  narrower 
Umits. 

The  objection  implies,  that  an  Establishment 
would  be  desirable,  if  all  persons  agreed  in  the 
adoption  of  the  same  religious  opinions.  Those 
who  admit  thus  far,  should  examine  whether  it 
is  not  also  desirable  in  the  actual  state  of  things. 
Is  it  a  disadvantage  to  either  Communities,  that 
one  should  be  raised  to  a  higher  degree  of  public 
pre-eminence?  If  it  be  advantageous  to  the 
general  interests  of  religion,  that  an  Establish- 
ment should  exist,  there  cannot  be  so  weak  and 
absurd  a  jealousy  in  the  mind  of  any  Christians, 
as  to  make  them  desire  its  overthrow,  merely 
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because  their  Communion  happens  not  to  be  the 
Establishment  It  is  not  now  to  be  examined, 
speculatively,  whether  the  Church  of  England 
may  be  instrumental  in  the  support  of  reUgious 
truth  { — an  appeal  can  be  made  at  once  to  expe- 
rience. Were  we  now  left  for  our  religious 
knowledge,  to  works  produced  by  dissenting 
Communions,  we  should  not  have  adequate 
sources  of  instruction.  It  is  cheerfully  admitted 
by  every  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
that  writings  of  considerable  value  have  emanated 
firom  other  Bodies,  and  these  are  used  without 
jealousy,  even  in  the  professional  education  of 
our  ministers;  but  it  will  be  as  cheerfully  ad- 
mitted by  every  enlightened  dissenter,  that  the 
stock  of  Christian  literature  has  been  by  &r 
most  richly  benefited  by  the  members  of  the 
Establishment.  This  is  a  fact  which  cannot 
be  denied.  If  it  be  said  that  this  has  arisen 
solely  from  the  station  which  the  Church  of 
England  has  been  made  to  occupy,  and  not  from 
any  superiority  in  the  abilities  of  those  who  have 
bdonged  to  it, — and  that  if  any  other  Com- 
munion had  received  the  same  support  and 
countenance,  it  would  have  been  equally  dis- 
tinguished; this  is  at  once  admitted,  but  it  is 
the  very  point  which  is  urged ; — the  station 
which  the  Church  of  England  has  occupied,  is 
amongst  the  causes  which  have  produced  those 
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general  advantages  to  religion ;  because  it  has 
had  sufficient  property^  and  sufficient  pne-emi- 
nence  in  the  public  view^  it  has  been  able  thus 
to  maintwi  and  elucidate  Christian  truth.  Had 
it  been  circumstanced  as  other  CommunioDS 
have  been,  it  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been 
more  richly  adorned  with  religious  literature. 
This  is  not  an  argument  that  its  original  claims 
were  superior  to  those  of  others:  but  it  is  an 
argument  to  prove  that  the  existence  of  same 
Establishment  is  decidedly  beneficial  to  the 
general  cause  of  religion ;  and  if  this  be  the  case, 
since  all  cannot  be  established,  some  one  must 
be  necessarily  adopted:  or  these,  and  similar 
advantages,  must  be  altogether  resigned  ;— 
jealousy,  if  it  be  felt  at  all,  should  be  sacrificed 
to  the  perception  of  the  general  good  : — and  all 
other  Communions  should  look  to  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  not  as  to  a  foe  prejudicial  to 
their  interests,  but  as  to  a  powerful  and  influ- 
ential friend,  which,  while  it  has  had  the  forward 
plan  of  usefulness,  has  extended  its  hand  to  all 
who  were  engaged  in  the  various  departments 
of  the  same  service. 

If  the  enrolment  of  its  bishops  amongst  the 
members  of  one  legislative  assembly,  be  regarded 
with  jealousy,  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
this  is  compensated,  by  the  exclusion  of  all  its 
Clergy  from  the  other,  which  is  left  open  to  the 
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Clergy  of  other  religious  denominations;  nor 
should  it  be  forgotten^  that  the  necessity  of  this 
privilege,  arises  to  the  Church,  from  the  supei^- 
intending  authority  over  its  spuitualities,  which 
the  l^slature  exercises.  Thus  the  same  supei^- 
intending  power  over  legal  decisions,  has  ren- 
dered the  presence  of  peers  distinguished  in  the 
law,  actually  essential.  But,  if  this  be  the  case, 
it  will  be  said.  Bishops  might  cease  to  retain 
their  l^slative  functions,  should  Parliament 
resign  this  jurisdiction,  and  a  distinct  Church- 
tribunal  be  constituted.  Undoubtedly  they 
mig^t ;  this  argument,  at  least  in  support  of  the 
present  practice,  would  no  longer  have  any 
force.  Whether  the  general  interests  of  the 
nation  might  render  their  removal  from  the 
House  of  Peers  inexpedient,  is  a  question  which 
would  be  open  to  examination.  But  undoubtedly 
the  withdrawal  of  those  functions  from  the 
Bishops  as  such,  would  not,  under  the  supposed 
case,  involve  injustice  to  the  Church.  This, 
however,  should  be  considered;  were  it  ruled, 
that  they  should  not  retain  seats  in  the  House 
of  Peers,  except  when  they  happened  to  possess 
the  right  independently  of  their  Episcopal  office, 
the  House  of  Commons  should  be  at  once 
opened  to  every  Clergyman  of  the  Church  who 
might  be  elected  as  a  member ;  because  the  act 
declaring  their  exclusion,  was  made  to  depend 

y2 
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upon  the  fact^  that  the  Church  was  already 
represented  in  the  first  legislative  assembly. 
On  the  other  hand»  it  would  be  competent  to  the 
Church,  to  decide  whether  it  would  suspend 
the  exercise  of  any  spiritual  office  possessed 
by  the  cleric,  who  availed  himself  of  this  civil 
right. 

But  to  return  to  the  immediate  argument 
As  other  religious  Communions  should  entertain 
no  jealousy  in  reference  to  the  Church  of 
England,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  this  Church 
should  be  far  removed  from  desiring  their  ex- 
tinction. Were  it  possible  to  have  one  Church 
so  formed  as  to  comprehend  all  professing  Chris* 
tians  residing  in  the  same  country,  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  it  would  be,  on  the  whole, 
desirable.  The  entire  work  to  be  effected  on 
Society,  would  not,  in  all  probability,  be  as  well 
accomplished.  It  would  be  necessary  to  com- 
bine a  variety  of  agencies  which  would  continually 
impede  each  other.  Definite  rules  and  fixed 
arrangements  would  be  inconsistently  united 
with  an  unrestrained  freedom  of  action.  The 
Church  of  England  and  dissenting  Communions 
seem  adapted  at  present  to  different  offices ;  the 
first  by  its  prepared  liturgy,  and  promulgated 
articles,  is  calculated  to  restrain  an  extravagant 
changeableness  of  opinion ;  while  this  same  cir- 
cumstance renders  it  also  liable  to  an  insensibly 
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progressive  apathy :  the  dissenting  Communions, 
because  they  are  less  restricted  by  rules,  have  a 
greater  power  of  accommodation  to  the  senti- 
ments and  practices  of  the  passing  moment,  but 
they  are  also  exposed  to  a  greater  mutability  of 
religious  views.  The  Church  of  England  is 
instrumental  in  preserving  the  purity  of  religious 
fidth :  the  dissenting  Communions  are  useful  and 
active  in  extending  its  reception/  A  combina- 
tion of  both  systems  would  probably  be  less 
effective  than  their  separate  and  distinct  agency. 
It  would  be  very  desirable  that  each  party 
should  be  aware  of  the  disadvantages  to  which 
their  respective  systems  are  exposed,  and  should 
be  accustomed  to  discern  and  value  that  species 
of  work  which  is  better  effected  by  the  other. 
The  evils  which  are  connected  with  the  division 
of  Christians  into  various  parties,  are  traceable 
not  to  their  distinct  agency,  nor  to  their  diversity 
of  discipline,  but  to  the  jealousy  with  which  they 
r^ard  each  other.  Even  diversity  of  opinion  in 
doctrinal  points  is  attended  with  some  advan- 

^  It  is  an  interesting  circumstance,  that  a  dissenting  com- 
mnxdon  furmslied  the  Church  of  England  vrith  two  most 
distinguished  prelates,  Butler  and  Seeker ;  while  the  Church, 
at  the  same  time,  supplied  the  dissenting  interests  with  the 
valuable  agency  of  Weslej  and  Whitfield.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  shew,  that  in  each  case,  advantages  important  to 
the  labours  in  which  they  were  engaged,  were  derired  from 
thnr  respectiye  sources  of  education. 
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tages.  Taking  the  whole  constitution  of  human 
nature  into  account^  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  same  quantity  of  intellect  would  be  employed 
on  religious  subjects^  if  there  were  a  perfect 
unity  of  sentiment  Differences  create  the 
necessity  of  closer  examination^  and  are  thus 
accessary  to  the  production  of  more  distinct 
thought  Even  when  a  sect  is  formed  enter- 
taining opinions  which  others  would  denominate 
deeply  or  dangerously  erroneous,  still  some 
advantages  are  made  to  accrue  to  the  general 
interests  of  religion.  When  we  look  back  upon 
the  early  Christian  ages^  we  discern  a  division  of 
opinion^  and  an  ingenuity  of  error,  which  doubt- 
less were  injurious  to  existing  minds;  but  how 
have  those  very  errors  been  made  instrumental 
to  the  good  of  the  present  generation  I  What 
is  our  strongest  argument  in  defence  of  the 
integrity  of  the  sacred  Scriptures — the  most 
important  subject  for  examination  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Christian  religion  ?  It  is  this — 
the  variety  of  sects  differing  from  each  other, 
and  jealous  of  each  other's  proceedings,  would 
have  detected  any  corrupt  readings,  introduced 
for  the  support  of  errors  opposite  to  their  own. 
We  do  not  rely  so  strongly  upon  the  care,  or 
conscientiousness,  with  which  any  party  would 
have  sought  to  preserve  pure  versions  of  the 
sacred  record,  as  upon  the  watchfulness,  with 
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which  each  guarded  ^anst  the  acddmtjl  or 
designed  cormptioiis  of  all  olhen.  Tfab  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  leason  Cent  constitiidng  Kcts ;  mnr  is 
it  an  apology  for  those  who  heedleady  fonn 
them ;  but  the  fact,  diat  so  important  an  adran- 
tage  has  heen  secored  to  the  generd  cause  of 
Christianity  by  the  divisions  which  hare  existed 
amongst  Christiansir  should  make  us  lock  to  the 
continuance  c^  those  divisions  with  leas  of  r^ret 
and  hunentation ;  we  know  not  how  future  ages 
may  be  benefited  by  the  present  co-existence  of 
various  religious  communities. 

It  is  said  sometimes,  that  those  who  have 
given  no  distinct  thought  to  religion,  are  acted 
upon  injuriously  by  the  variety  of  opinions, 
because  they  are  thus  led  to  infer,  that  there  is 
no  certainty  in  religious  matters.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  may  be  imder  the  disadvan- 
tageous impression,  that  a  less  agreement  than 
actually  exists  is  to  be  found  amongst  Christians, 
and  therefore,  that  the  assertions  of  Scripture 
are  more  vague  on  every  point  than  they  actually 
are;  this  is  counteracted,  however^  by  the  im- 
pression which  it  gives  of  the  sincerity  with 
which  Christianity  is  received  as  a  divine  revela- 
tion. It  is  stated  of  Mr.  Hume,  that  when  he 
was  once  expatiating  upon  the  falsehood  of  the 
Christian  religion,  some  young  gentlemen  who 
were  aiming  at  literary  celebrity,  by  the  rapid 
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adoption  of  his  principles^  remarked^  they  could 
not  think  such  men  as  Newton  and  Locke  really 
believed  the  Christian  religion  to  be  true ; — the 
purport  of  his  reply  is  worthy  of  observatioiL 
He  maintained  they  must  have  been  sincere 
believers,  because,  if  not,  they  would  have 
adopted  the  general  opinions  of  the  day ;  instead 
of  exposing  themselves  to  censure^  by  advo- 
cating unpopular  tenets.  Their  discrepancy  of 
sentiment  from  the  generally  received  notions, 
he  justly  regarded  as  a  proof  that  they  not  only 
believed  the  Christian  religion  to  be  true,  but 
that  they  had  examined  its  records  for  them- 
selves. This  impression  is  so  natural  and 
obvious,  that  it  must  be  daily  produced.  But 
an  impression  of  the  sincerity  with  which  religion 
is  maintained  by  thinking  minds,  contributes 
more  to  its  support,  than  a  perception  of  any 
uncertainty  in  its  statements  can  contribute  to 
its  disadvantage. 

It  has  been  admitted  that  great  evils  arise 
from  the  jealousies  and  rancour,  which  are  too 
often  exhibited  towards  each  other  by  the  various 
religious  parties.  This  jealousy  should  certainly 
be  removed  by  the  exertions  of  all  Christians. 
Every  individual  should  seek  to  have  it  eradi- 
cated from  his  own  breast,  by  the  ardent  culti- 
vation of  all  the  milder  virtues;  and  every 
Church  should  endeavour  to  lessen  the  feeling 
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towards  itself^  by  not  placing  upon  any  pointy 
concerning  which  a  difference  of  opinion  is  en- 
tertained^ a  greater  stress  than  the  soundest 
discretion  warrants.  It  is  not  meant  that  posi 
tive  opinions  should  not  be  declared,  or  that 
opinions  felt  to  be  erroneous  should  not  be 
rejected  by  suitable  statements;  but  let  no 
Church  or  individual  presume  to  grasp  the 
prerogative  of  the  Almighty  Judge,  and  vainly 
pretending  to  read  the  heart  of  man,  or  decide 
the  intellectual  capabilities  of  any  one  for  the 
investigation  of  truth,  dare  to  pronounce  a  sen- 
tence of  final  condemnation,  upon  those  who 
may  seem  to  entertain  erroneous  impressions. 
The  Romish  Church,  indeed,  has  constituted  a 
tribimal  even  on  earth,  whose  office  it  is  to 
anathematize  all  who  dissent  from  its  dogmas ; 
it  regards  error  as  justly  punishable  in  this 
world ;  but  Protestants  have  properly  denounced 
the  presumptuousness  of  such  a  self-constituted 
tribunak  We  maintain  what  we  believe  to  be 
true ; — ^we  feel  that  we  are  accountable  also,  (to 
Him  who  judgeth  the  heart,)  for  the  honesty 
and  fairness  with  which  we  have  investigated 
truth ; — but  we  believe  that  God  alone  can  judge 
the  heart,  and  that  He  alone  can  decide  how 
&r  rectitude  of  thought,  and  rectitude  of  pur- 
pose may  have  been  maintained.  To  our  own 
master  we  must  stand  or  fall ; — we  can  call  no 
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man  on  earth  Rabbi ;  this  is  our  principle ;  and 
it  is  our  duty  to  take  care,  that  while  we  pre- 
serve it  in  theory^  we  do  not  violate  it  in 
practice^  either  as  individual  Christians,  or  as 
collective  Societies.  We  should  unite  humility 
in  ourselves,  and  charity  towards  all  others,  with 
a  steadfast  maintenance  of  such  truths  as  we 
have  been  enabled  to  receive.  We  should  never 
look  at  the  errors  of  others,  without  a  deter* 
mination  to  regard  them  as  a  field  for  the 
exercise  and  trial  of  our  Christian  charity,  and 
we  should  accustom  ourselves  to  watch  for  all 
agreements  of  opinion,  and  to  express  thankful- 
ness to  God  for  their  number  and  extent.  It 
might  be  profitable  that  every  Christian  church 
should  embody  those  feelings  in  prayer,  and 
thus  seek  to  introduce  them  into  the  hearts  of 
all  its  members. 

The  liability  of  human  beings  to  diversity  of 
opinion,  must  be  regarded  with  nearly  the  same 
feelings  as  their  liability  to  physical  evils.  Both 
are  made  to  counteract  injurious  tendencies, — 
the  former  awakening  us  from  mental  apathy, 
the  latter  weaning  us  from  worldly  afiections. 
Both  may  be  regretted,  but  our  wisdom  is  to 
submit  with  patience  to  the  dispensation  of 
Providence  in  each  respect ;  and  this  submission 
will  be  assisted  by  our  accustoming  ourselves  to 
regard  their  accompanying  advantages.     Diver- 
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sity  of  opinion  cannot  always  be  traced  to  moral 
evil^  or  the  influence  of  culpable  passions.  For 
thus  no  really  good  men  could  ever  disagree. 
Nor  is  it  always  to  be  referred  to  a  mere  im- 
perfection of  understanding,  but  in  a  great 
d^ree  to  the  designed  paucity  of  materials 
upon  which  it  has  to  work.  On  a  variety  of 
interesting  topics,  the  Scriptures  supply  so  much 
information  as  must  necessarily  excite  the  mind 
to  thought,  while  they  do  not  supply  that  ful- 
ness of  instruction,  which  would  be  necessary 
to  render  thought  definite  and  distinct  This 
could  not  have  been  imdesigned.  Perhaps  the 
moral  improvement  of  individuals  required,  not 
only  that  the  understanding  should  be  furnished 
with  knowledge,  but  that  the  imagination  should 
be  enlivened  and  exercised.  Whatever,  however, 
may  be  the  cause  or  causes  of  this  Providential 
dispensation,  we  should  never  forget  its  exist- 
ence, in  any  theories  we  form  for  the  govern- 
ment of  human  beings.  We  should  no  more 
encourage  diversity  of  opinions  by  an  injudicious 
treatment  of  our  own  minds  or  those  of  others, 
than  we  should  encourage  diseases  by  unwhole- 
some diet ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  attempt 
to  eradicate  both  would  be  equally  hopeless,  and 
discontent  at  their  existence  equally  presump- 
tuous. 

A  strange  argument  is  sometimes  employed 
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by  politicians  for  the  purpose  of  evincing  the 
inutility  of  the  Established  Church.  Because  it 
has  not  altogether  prevented  dissent,  they  con- 
tend that  it  is  altogether  useless.  Useless  in 
what  respect  ?  will  they  ever  continue  to  mea-; 
sure  the  utility  of  a  Church  by  its  civil  conse- 

• 

quences  merely?  Can  they  not  rise  to  a  suf- 
ficient dignity  of  thought,  to  perceive,  that  the 
great  and  paramount  object  of  a  Chrisdan 
Church  is  to  promote  the  everlasting  happiness 
of  its  members.  These  effects  shall  remain, 
when  all  the  petty  interests  of  political  societies 
shall  have  passed  away  for  ever.  But,  taking 
the  utility  of  the  Church  in  their  own  low 
meaning,  it  may  be  stated  with  positiveness, 
that  its  existence  has  decidedly  restrained  the 
number  and  extent  of  sectarian  societies.  The 
influence  of  its  religious  and  moral  character 
has  been  a  powerful  obstacle  to  wild  specula- 
tions ;  were  it  destroyed,  these  would  spring  up 
in  increased  variety  and  occupy  its  position.  If 
the  Church  of  England  be  censured  by  the  Stale 
upon  the  ground  that  it  is  not  more  comprehensive ^ 
let  it  be  remembered  that  the  power  of  adapting 
itself  to  the  general  mind  has  been  withheld  by 
State  interference  ;  its  hands  have  been  tied  up, 
and  then  it  is  reviled,  and  threatened,  because 
it  has  not  exercised  freedom. 

There  is  little  doubt   that  the  pale  of  the 
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Church  of  England  might  be  considerably  ex- 
tended, provided  the  attempt  was  made  pru- 
dently, and  within  certain  limits.  Thus,  in  some 
districts,  the  requiring  Crodfathers  and  God- 
mothers in  baptism,  is  regarded  as  an  invincible 
bar  to  union,  yet  this  plainly  is  a  matter  of 
discipline  by  no  means  essential  to  the  rite. 
In  other  quarters,  the  retention  of  this  discipline 
would  certainly  be  preferred.  In  this  particular, 
and  in  many  such  particulars,  very  definite 
arrangements  are  not  desirable.  Many  useful 
observations  on  the  advantages  of  less  strict 
rules,  are  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Arnold's  pamphlet, 
whose  opinions  on  this  and  some  related  sub- 
jects, seem  rather  to  require  limitation  than  to 
deserve  heedless  rejection. 

Another  complaint  directed  against  the  Church 
of  England  is,  that  its  discipline  is  loose ;  that 
some  unworthy  ministers  exist  in  it,  whom  the 
Church  have  neglected  to  remove.  A  few  cases 
of  this  kind  must  certainly  arise  amongst  every 
body  of  men; — but  has  the  Church  had  the 
power  of  removal?  It  should  be  recollected 
that  the  civil  laws  throw  their  protection  around 
the  offender.  A  parish  is  regarded  as  property, 
and  deprivation  is  a  difficult  and  ruinously  ex- 
pensive process.  Was  the  Colonel  of  a  regiment, 
or  the  General  of  a  district,  or  the  Commander 
of  the  Forces,  obliged  to  spend  from  five  hun- 
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dred  to  two  thousand  pounds'  upon  eveiy  court 
martial  which  they  had  to  institute,  accompanied, 
too,  by  the  comfortable  prospect  of  being  defeated 
in  the  end,  how  many  courts  martial  would  be 
held  in  twenty  years  ?  Let  the  Chutch  be  per* 
mitted  to  hold  its  courts  clerical,  and  its  disci- 
pline will  be  energetic  and  successful.  If  the 
Bishop  of  each  Diocese,  aided  by  his  proper 
council,  were  allowed  to  form  a  Court,  not 
subjected  to  the  expense  of  civil  tribunals,  for 
the  purpose  of  ejecting  such  persons  as  they 
may  conceive  unfit  to  hold  office  in  the  Church, 
the  whole  body  would  be  purified,  and  its  general 
character  for  moral  and  religious  worth  be  more 
perfectly  sustained.  It  is  wholly  unjust  to  pre- 
vent discipline,  and  to  complain  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  not  exercised.  This  power  is 
requisite,  and  might  evidently  be  as  safely  allowed 
to  the  Church,  as  courts  martial  to  the  army. 
If  it  be  thought  necessary,  let  it  be  placed  under 
similar  restrictions. 

It  will  doubtless  be  asked  what  is  the  full 
nature  and  constitution  of  the  Church  tribunal 
now  proposed  ?  of  what  number  of  persons  should 
it  consist?  how  should  they  be  elected?  what 
should  be  the  proportion   of  Clerical  and  lay 

*  The  actual  expense  incurred  bj  our  Bishops,  in  attempt- 
ing the  removal  of  unworthy  persons,  might  easily  be  cited, 
but  instances  could  not  be  referred  to  without  inflicting  pain 
upon  deserving  relatives. 
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members  ?  what  are  the  powers  with  which  it 
should  be  invested  i  A  reply  to  these  and  many 
similar  questions  is  not  declined  from  any  con- 
sciousness of  overwhelming  difficulty^  but  simply 
because  the  proposal  of  definite  arrangements, 
by  aa  individual,  would  be  properly  regarded  as 
presumptuous.  Persons  distinguished  by  their 
office  and  weight  of  character  should  alone  ven- 
ture to  particularize.  The  general  design  can- 
not be  regarded  as  a  new  experiment.  Such  a 
tribunal  belongs  to  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
United  States.  The  proposal,  in  fact,  amounts 
mmply  to  this — let  a  modified  Convocation  be 
constitituted,  not  consisting,  like  the  Convo- 
cation, of  Clerical  members  only,  but  also  of 
distinguished  laics ; — let  its  powers  relate  strictly 
to  spiritual  concerns ; — these  should  be  regu- 
lated entirely  by  the  distinct  authority  of  the 
Church,  and  these  alone  form  the  proper  objects 
of  its  jurisdiction. 

There  is  no  deficiency  of  persons,  dignified  by 
office,  ardent  in  attachment  to  the  Church  of 
England,  adorned  by  human  learning,  and  deeply 
imbued  with  that  which  is  above  all  human  esti- 
mation— ^faith  unfeigned; — men,  whose  virtues 
have  been  ascertained,  whose  conscientiousness 
is  above  all  suspicion  : — ^let  a  combination  of  such 
men  be  formed,  to  deliberate  concerning  the 
present  condition  of  the  Church  to  which  they 
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belong; — its  capabilities  and  deficiencies^ — and 
the  various  sources  from  which  dangers  are  col- 
lecting to  assail  its  temple ; — ^let  them  deliberate 
dispassionately  and  soberly,  employing  all  the 
light  which  experience  can  supply,  or  reason 
suggest,  and  seeking  in  humility  and  fiuth,  that 
aid  and  support  and  influence,  which  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  has  engaged  in  behalf  of  all  his  true 
disciples;  and  when  they  have  given  distinctness 
and  form  to  the  general  design,  it  would  belong 
to  them  also  to  suggest  some  judicious  mode, 
consistent  with  the  constitution  of  Church  and 
State,  which  might  be  adopted  for  bringing  the 
subject  before  the  consideration  of  His  Majesty, 
and  the  constituted  authorities.  They  shall  thus 
confer  upon  the  Church  and  Nation  a  service 
of  which  the  importance  cannot  be  adequately 
estimated. 

It  is  easy  to  anticipate,  however,  that  dangers, 
arising  from  the  adoption  of  such  a  tribunal,  will 
suggest  themselves  to  many  an  honest  mind.  It 
cannot  be  pretended  that  there  could  be  no  dan- 
gers ;— these  should  be  coolly  investigated,  and, 
as  far  as  is  possible  for  human  wisdom  to  effect, 
carefully  guarded  against.  One  very  likely  to 
present  itself,  is  this, — the  power  to  revise  the 
Articles  and  Liturgy  of  the  Church  may  be  so 
exercised,  as  to  change  altogether  the  nature 
of  its  present  doctrines. 
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This  danger  was  obviously  incurred^  whenever 
e  Church  was  permitted  to  exercise  its  power 

*  revision.  Our  present  Articles^  and  Litui^, 
id  translation  of  the  Scriptures^  are  not  the 
suit  of  a  single  effort;  they  were  modified 
ore  than  once,  and  doubtless,  in  the  opinion 

*  most,  decidedly  improved.  The  repetition  of 
sks  may  certainly  be  stated  as  capable  of  ulti- 
ately  producing  ruin.  But  if  it  be  really 
»irable  in  the  opinion  of  any,  that  the  Church 
lould  not  have  the  power  of  revision,  be  it 
membered  that  the  Church  itself  has  pro- 
>unced  no  such  judgment;  it  has  stamped 
3on  its  own  records  a  contrary  conviction.  The 
mger  of  such  a  power  may  certainly  furnish  a 
dtable  subject  for  declamatory  skill,  or  for  the 
cercise  of  apprehensive  imaginations.  Geneva 
ill  be  sounded  in  our  ears ;  but  the  Church  of 
eneva  was  ill-contrived  in  its  whole  consti- 
ition,  and  it  perished  by  its  own  bigotry.  The 
piscopal  Church  of  the  United  States  will 
xnisfa  experience  more  applicable  to  ourselves ; 
-this  Church  does  possess  the  power  of  revision, 
id  the  assembly  invested  with  it  meet  every 
iree  years ;  yet  the  Prayer-book  of  the  Church 
[  England  is  still  theirs.  It  was  once  revised 
f  them,  and  only  once; — the  services  were 
lortened,  and  thus  perhaps  improved ;  but  not 
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a  single  doctrine^  has  dropped  from  its  Articles, 
nor  has  a  single  evangelical  feature  been  blotted 
or  erased. 

Against  hasty  and  indiscreet  alterations,  how- 
ever, adequate  provision  may  be  secured,  by  the 
constitution  of  the  tribunal,  and  by  restrictions 
to  which  its  authority  should  be  subjected.  The 
regulation  might  be  adopted,  that  no  alteration 
whatsoever  should  be  permitted,  until  it  had 
been  submitted  to  pubhc  attention,  and  placed 
under  discussion  for  some  assigned  period,  or 
until  it  had  received  the  sanction  of  a  majority 
of  those  who  shall  be  elected  to  form  any  pro- 
posed number  of  successive  tribunals.  These 
and  other  protections  might  be  devised  against 
hasty  alterations.  Should,  however,  the  majority 
have  changed  altogether  the  character  of  their 
doctrines,  doubtless  the  change  would  be  intro- 
duced into  the  formularies  of  the  Church.  But 
it  should  be  remembered,  we  cannot  enforce 
opinions  upon  our  posterity,  by  any  contrivance, 
or  any  system  of  legislation.  We  should  not, 
indeed,  wish  their  adherence  to  a  Church,  of 
whose  doctrines  they  could  not  conscientiously 
approve.  We  cannot  anticipate,  however,  that 
such  a   circumstance  is   likely  to  occur.     We 

*  The  Athanasian  Creed  has  been  removed,  but  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  has  not  undergone  the  slightest  modification. 
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must  place  a  firmer  reliance  upon  the  soundness 
of  our  present  opinions,  and  therefore  upon  the 
prospect  of  their  durability.  No  protection  of 
any  kind  exists,  or  can  be  contrived,  against  the 
sway  of  a  majority.  The  very  power  of  revision 
is,  in  itself  however,  the  best  protection.  At 
present,  when  persons  become  strongly  convinced 
that  a  false  opinion  is  entertained,  or  that  an 
injurious  discipline  is  enforced,  they  cease  to  be 
members  of  the  Church,  because  they  have  no 
hope  that  the  source  of  discontent  can  be 
removed ;  if  there  were  a  power  of  alteration, 
they  would  feel  it  a  duty  to  remain,  for  some 
period  at  least,  under  the  prospect  of  being 
enabled  to  effect  the  desired  change ;  during  all 
this  time  discussion  will  take  place,  opposing 
difficulties  will  be  balanced,  thought  will  become 
more  distinct,  and  the  very  individual  himself 
may  be  converted  from  the  heresy  which  had 
attracted  his  regard.  Or,  if  the  individual  were 
in  a  station  and  office,  which  rendered  his  advo- 
cacy of  a  false  opinion  detrimental  to  the  general 
good,  the  Church  might  exert  its  power  of 
deprivation  with  dignity  and  influence.  At 
present,  he  might  possibly  be  silenced ;  although 
some  opinions  pernicious  in  reality  might  be 
advocated,  against  the  introduction  of  which 
into  our  pulpits,  there  may  now  be  little  or  no 
protection  ; — still,  under  the  existing  arrange- 

z2 
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ments  of  our  Churchy  the  casting  out  of  the 
heretic  would  be  but  the  act  of  an  indhidnalj 
who,  however  high  m  station,  however  armed 
with  religious  knowledge,  however  gifted  wifli 
ardent  and  steady  piety^  would  be  at  once 
assailed  by  every  giddy  fiivourer  of  a  popular 
sentiment ; — he  would  be  reviled  and  calumniated 
as  a  petty  tyrant,  or  as  an  ignoraiit  and  uneiH 
lightened  bigot.  This  very  reviling  gives  addi- 
tional popularity  to  the  proscribed  Ofonion.  The 
act  of  a  single  person  can  never  come  with  sot 
ficient  authority  before  the  public  mind;  it  ii 
incapable  of  stemming  the  torrent  of  prevaleot 
error.  But  if  an  assembfy  of  men,  each  in  him- 
self respected  for  his  attainments,  and  all  sdected 
as  the  authorized  representatives  of  an  extensive 
Communion,  be  called  upon  to  exercise  a  juris- 
diction of  this  nature,  their  pronounced  opinion 
will  be  regarded  as  a  decision  of  the  question ; — 
those  who  are  deficient  in  knowledge  will  be 
satisfied  with  the  verdict ;  those  who  possess  it, 
will  feel  the  propriety  of  further  examination, 
and  will  form  a  suspicion  that  their  views  may 
have  been  erroneous.  Truth  will  thus  be  firmly 
maintained,  and  the  administration  of  the  Church 
respected ; — the  Church  itself  will  be  r^arded 
as  the  true  and  fidthful  witness,  keeping  that 
which  has  been  entrusted  to  its  care ;  error  shall 
not  insinuate-  itself  into  its  fold,  nor  assail  its 
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gates  with  a  successful  violence.  Whatever 
dangers  may  be  supposed  to  belong,  or  may  in 
reality  belong,  to  the  proposed  tribunal,  these 
ought  not  to  be  exclusively  regarded;  they 
should  be  compared  with  present  dangers,  and 
with  the  advantages,  which  the  existence  of  such 
a  tribunal  is  calculated  to  secure.  By  a  com- 
parison of  both,  and  not  by  a  separate  considera- 
tion of  either,  decision  should  be  formed.  The 
advantages  to  the  Church  and  State  would  be 
numerous  indeed.  Their  separate  functions 
would  be  distinguished  and  kept  asunder.  Each 
would  confer  on  the  other,  all  really  valuable 
support,  without  being,  in  any  respect,  a  cause 
of  perplexity.  Every  person  would  be  enabled 
more  distinctly  to  '*  render  to  Cassar  the  things 
*'  that  are  Coesar^Sy  and  to  God  the  things  that  are 
''  Godsr 

Whatever  may  be  wanted  to  increase  the 
spiritual  efficiency  of  the  Church  would  be 
safely  and  gradually  supplied.  The  Church 
would  have  a  protection  in  the  increased  attach- 
ment of  the  Laity,  who  would  then  feel  that 
they  were  regarded  in  a  nearer  connexion,  mark- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  confidence  which  was 
placed  in  them,  and  the  duty  which  was  expected 
from  them.  They  would  be  members  of  our 
Church,  not  mere  visitants  in  our  churches. 
This  important  advantage  would  be  also  obtained. 


— there  would  be  a  proper  tribunal  to  «4uhq  the 
King  of  England  might  be  graciously  pleased  to 
^pply  for  information  and  assistance,  when  called 
upon  to  exercise  the  patronage  wiUi  which  Bis 
Biajes^  is  invested. 

The  Church,  thus  standing  out  more  visibly 
from  the  fluctuatmg  and  restksi  influencee  of 
poUtical  party,  would  hare  that  moral  weight, 
which  constitutes  the  true  and  efficient  siq^xn^ 
which  alone  the  Civil  community  should  expect  it 
to  contribute.  But,  above  all,  it  would  be  enabled 
to  dischaige,  with  a  more  single  eye,  and  a  man 
perfect  instrumentality,  its  pnq[»er  and  imme- 
diate duUes,  pcunting  with  its  hand  coatinuslfy 
to  that  evo-lasting  world,  from  whence  its  motim 
are  derived,  and  to  which  its  chief  exertions  ara 
directed. 
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PREFACE. 


The  object  of  the  present  publication  is  to  main- 
ain  the  necessity  of  immediately  applying,  to 
he  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  that 
mportant  principle  of  Church-government  which 
¥as  recently  advocated  in  the  House  of  Lords 
>y  five  most  distinguished  Prelates.  It  was 
;hought  expedient  to  prefix  the  interesting 
lebate  alluded  to,  as  £/  is  in  fact  the  text  upon 
vhich  the  appeal  is  a  commentary.  No  appre- 
lension  is  entertained  that  this  will  be  regarded 
IS  an  objectionable  liberty.  The  debate  was 
highly  creditable  to  the  character  and  talents  of 
ihe  Prelates  who  took  a  part  in  it.  The  desire 
to  make  their  publicly  avowed  sentiments  more 
generally  known,  cannot  be  displeasing  to  them, 
while  to  the  other  friends  of  the  Church  it  will 
^ve  satisfaction. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  insinuate  that 
the  sentiments  I  have  expressed,  either  in  the 
Notes  to  the  debate,  or  in  the  subsequent  ap- 
peal, must  necessarily  be  approved  of  by  those 
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respected  Prelates,  whose  general  principle  I  am 
advocating.  But  I  am  so  conscious  of  feeling 
deference  for  their  office,  as  well  as  respect  for 
them  personally,  that  I  am  confident  I  cannot 
have  made  any  remark  calculated  to  give  them 
offence. 

The  propriety  of  giving  to  the  Church  of 
England  a  legislative  assembly  of  its  own  mem- 
bers, for  the  regulation  of  its  spiritual  concerns, 
may  be  argued  either  upon  such  abstract  princi- 
ples as  are  applicable  to  every  religious  com- 
munity, and,  indeed,  to  every  Intimate  socie^ ; 
or  it  may  be  argued  from  the  actual  circum- 
stances of  that  Church  itself.  To  the  former 
line  of  argument  our  Prelates  were  almost  neces- 
sarily confined,  in  their  discussion  in  the  House 
of  Lords:  for  they  maintained,  that  neither 
House  of  Legislature  was  well  qualified  to 
interfere  in  the  spiritual  arrangements  of  the 
Church,  or  to  perform  the  delicate  function  of 
deciding  questions  respecting  its  Articles  or 
Liturgy.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  they  could 
not,  consistently  with  this  very  just  declaration, 
go  into  any  minute  discussion  in  relation  to 
points  where  adjustment,  or  authoritative  inter- 
ference, might  seem  to  be  requisite. 

To  the  abstract  argument  advanced  in  the 
late  debate,  as  well  as  in  a  former  speech  of  the 
Archbishop   of  Dublin,    on   the    same  subject 
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(which  I  have  taken  the  Kberty  of  inserting  in 
the  following  pages)^  I  found  it  neither  necessary 
nor  possible  to  add  much.  I  could  not,  how- 
ever, have  passed  over  this  line  of  argument 
altogether;  though,  in  not  abstaining  from  it, 
I  have  exposed  myself  to  the  censure  of  re- 
peating, in  worse  language,  what  had  been  far 
better  and  more  forcibly  expressed.  Any  ad- 
ditional matter  in  this  branch,  is  chiefly  in 
relation  to  the  disadvantages  which  the  absence 
of  a  legislative  tribunal  brings  on  the  Church, 
with  respect  to  its  influence  over  religious  dis- 
senters; or,  again,  with  respect  to  that  very 
different  class  of  men,  the  scoffers  at  all  religion. 
These,  however,  are  important  considerations. 

To  the  second  line  of  argument  (from  which, 
as  I  have  remarked,  our  Bishops  are  almost 
precluded  in  the  House  of  Lords),  I  have,  on 
that  account,  chiefly  devoted  the  pages  of  the 
appeal.  I  have  examined  into  the  internal  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Church  of  England,  and  have 
been  compelled  to  point  out  the  existence  of 
evils,  traceable  to  the  want  of  a  presiding  Body 
composed  of  its  own  members.  To  this  defect 
(an  innovation  forced  on  the  Church  of  England, 
and  never  sanctioned  by  it,)  I  have  traced  the 
want  of  church-feeling  amongst  the  members  of 
our  communion;  the  diminution  of  episcopal 
influence;  the  usurpation  (unavoidable  perhaps 
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under  the  defect  complained  of),  on  the  part  of 
voluntary  societies,  of  the  regard  due  to  the 
Church  itself;  and  the  dangers  resulting  from 
the  unrestrained  formation  of  such  societies. 
I  have  shewn  that  the  Church  has  not  due 
power,  at  present,  to  silence  heretical  teaching; 
or  to  curb  schismatical  proceedings  injurious  to 
its  character.  Actual  instances  of  these  evils 
have  been  specified,  and  unfortunately  many 
others  could  be  easily  supplied.  I  have  been 
also  compelled  to  allude  to  the  controversies 
existing  amongst  us,  even  with  respect  to  points 
on  which  the  Church  certainly  designed  to 
prescribe  definite  opinions.  Some  of  these  will 
be  found  to  belong  to  doctrines  of  essential 
importance. 

The  controversies,  however,  which  exist  in 
the  Church  at  present,  are  not  to  be  in  all  cases 
attributed  to  perversity  in  the  minds  of  its 
members.  The  Church  has  not  in  every  in- 
stance sufficiently  explained  its  own  meaning; 
it  would  be  very  possible,  indeed,  to  mention 
more  examples,  than  I  have  specified,  of  ap- 
parent inconsistency. 

This  line  of  argument  has  made  it  necessary 
to  speak  of  the  service  for  Baptism,  for  Ordi- 
nation, the  doctrine  of  Absolution,  the  Athana- 
sian  Creed,  and  other  portions  of  our  Prayer 
Book. 
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The  question  concerning  the  authority  of 
some  of  the  occasional  services^  and  of  the 
prayers  enjoined  from  time  to  time,  has  also 
been  necessarily  introduced. 

The  rubrics,  again,  are,  some  of  them  doubt- 
ful, some  impracticable;  subscribed  to,  but  not 
complied  with.  The  canons  would  require  more 
extensive  notice  than  I  could  find  leisure  or 
space  for.  I  have,  however,  adverted  to  the 
&ct,  that  some  of  them  are  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  civil  laws,  and  are  a  source  of  calumny 
against  the  Church. 

The  different  points  to  which  I  have  sought 
to  direct  attention,  can  scarcely,  as  I  think,  be 
duly  reflected  on  by  any  member  of  our  Church 
without  leading  him  into  a  conviction  that  some 
adjustment,  some  authoritative  interference,  has 
become  matter  of  paramount  importance.  I  feel 
the  more  confident  in  maintaining  that  this 
authority  should  be  exercised,  not  by  the  Civil 
Legislature,  but  by  a  body  of  Churchmen  con- 
stituted for  this  purpose,  because  such  is  the 
principle  avowed,  on  the  late  occasion,  by  Pre- 
lates not  more  distinguished  by  station  than  by 
personal  character. 

On  this  point  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
decided  difference  of  opinion  between  the  re- 
spectable individuals  who  subscribed  the  late 
petition,  and  the  Prelates  who  took  a  part  in 
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the  discussion  which  followed  its  presentatioiu 
The  opinion  of  the  petitioners  has  been  re- 
asserted in  an  important  publication  on  the 
subject^  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hull,  who  distinctly 
calls  on  the  Civil  L^islature  ''  not  to  consent 
to  the  diminution  of  their  own  power  over 
spiritual  matters.**  The  pamphlet  alluded  to 
will  repay  an  attentive  perusal ;  but  Mr.  Hull 
will  pardon  me  for  observing  that  he  has  merely 
stated  his  conviction,  without  supporting  it  by 
reasons,  although  the  importance,  and,  let  me 
add,  the  paradoxical  character  of  his  piincipk^ 
as  well  as  the  hot  that  he  stands  opposed 
in  this  respect  to  so  many  of  our  Prelate^ 
would  seem  to  have  demanded  from  him  a  veiy 
distinct  exposition. 

It  is  anticipated  that  some  will  be  displeased 
with  the  writer,  for  calling  attention  to  the  evils 
under  which  our  Church  labours,  and  the  more 
displeased  in  proportion  as  it  is  felt  impossible 
to  deny  their  existence.  To  seek  to  remedy 
those  evils,  however,  is  both  more  wise  and 
more  practicable  than  to  attempt  to  conceal 
them.  They  are  already  sufficiently  known  to 
our  enemies,  for  all  the  purposes  of  hostility ; 
they  should  now  be  held  up  to  our  friends,  as 
the  first  step  towards  their  removal.  A  phy- 
sician, really  anxious  for  the  restoration  of  his 
patient's  health,  is  well  aware  that  that  is  to  be 
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effected^  not  by  keeping  him  in  ignorance  of  his 
disease,  but  by  the  suggestion  of  the  suitable 
remedy. 

This  course,  however,  is  sure  to  be  denomi- 
nated as  disaffection  towards  the  Church.     It 
will  be  observed,  that  these  are  not  new  objec- 
tions ;  that  they  have  been  long  since  noticed 
by  dissenters  (as  if  this  were  an  argument  against 
remedying  them) ;  that  the  writer  cannot  be  a 
true  churchman,  or  he  would  not  admit  that 
there  is  any  force  in  those  objections.    And  all 
this  vapid  declamation  will  be  falsely  announced 
as  High-Church  principle.    It  were  to  be  wished, 
however,  that  genuine   High-Church   principle 
was  more  correctly  understood,  and  more  con- 
sistently maintained.     This  assuredly  should  not 
be  identified  with  the   employment  of  abusive 
language  towards  dissenters  ;  for  in  this  atheists 
and  scoffers  at  all  religion  may  fully  unite.     Nor 
does  it  consist  in  claiming  authority  over  those 
who  do  not  belong  to   our  communion  —  an 
authority  which  the  inspired  Apostles  did  not 
claim  with  respect  to  those  without  the  Church. 
Genuine  High-Church  principle  will  be  marked 
by  more  Christian  characteristics.     It  will  feel 
that  there  is  a  sacred,  spiritual  trust,  which  the 
Church  has  no  right  to  resign; — and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  there  is  a  political  power,  into 
which  it  has  no  right  to  intrude.     It  will  re- 
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member  that  its  divine  Founder  disclaimed  the 
design  of  forming  a  political  kingdom ;  and  that 
he  distinctly  forbade  his  disciples  to  use  the 
sword  in  the  defence  of  Him  or  His  religion. 
It  will  maintain,  however,  that  there  are  pecu- 
liar functions,  for  the  discharge  of  which  the 
Church  was  constituted;  and  will  be  full  of 
anxiety  that  it  should  be  always  in  a  condition 
to  discharge  them.  It  will  ''keep  the  mean 
between  the  two  extremes,  of  too  much  stiflF- 
ness  in  refusing,  and  of  too  much  easiness  in 
admitting,  any  deviation  "  from  ertablished  regu- 
lations;  It  will  not  contend  for  the  retention 
of  ''  spots  and  wrinkles,"  on  the  ground  that 
there  is  risk  in  seeking  to  improve ;  but  it  will 
endeavour  that  the  Church  should  be  holy  and 
without  blemish ;  "  watchful "  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  high  trust  committed  to  it,  and 
ever  keeping  in  memory,  that  to  another  Church 
the  awful  language  was  addressed,  "  If  thou 
shalt  not  watch,  I  will  come  on  thee  as  a  thief, 
and  thou  shalt  not  know  what  hour  I  will  come 
on  thee.'* 


The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Petition  presented  on  this  subject 

to  the  House  of  Lords. 

THE    PETITION 

PRESENTED  TO  THE   HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 

BT   HIS  GRACE  THE  ARCHBISHOP   OF  DUBLIN, 

XXYI    MAY,    MDCOCXL. 

To  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  Parliament  assembled. 

The  humble  Petition  of  the  Members  of  the  United 

■ 

Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  who  hereunto 
sulpcsribe  their  names  and  addresses, 

Shbweth, 

That  some  deviations  from  the  authorized  forms  and  positive 
obligations  of  our  Church  have  been  found  so  advisable  as  to 
be  sanctioned  by  general  practice,  while  the  Clergy  are  still 
bound  to  profess  an  adherence  to  the  letter  of  our  Prayer 
Book  and  Articles. 

That  Athanasius'  Creed  is  not  generally  understood  by  the 
people  ;  and  is  drawn  up  in  a  way  which  leads  many  to  be- 
lieve that  the  damnatory  clauses  are  part  of  the  Catholic 
Faith ;  while  each  of  the  damnatory  clauses  in  itself  is  such 
as  to  require  an  explanation  inconsistent  with  the  words,  when 
taken  in  their  plain  sense  and  common  force. 

That  in  various  other  parts  of  our  Prayer  Book,  especially 
in  the  services  for  Baptism,  for  Ordination,  and  for  Burial, 
some  words  and  phrases  are  of  doubtful  signification,  and 
otherwise  liable  to  misconstruction ;  so  that  the  alteration  of 
them  has  become  requisite  or  expedient,  and  will  cut  off 
occasion  from  them  that  seek  occasion  of  cavil  or  quarrel 
against  our  Liturgy. 

That  some  of  the  Canons  could  not  be  acted  upon,  and 
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others  are  confessedly  inexpedient ;  while  the  Clergy  are 
commonly  understood  to  be  bound  to  the  observance  of 
them  all. 

Your  Petitioners  therefore  humbly  pray  that  your  Lord- 
ships will  consider  what  measures  should  be  adopted 
to  render  the  letter  of  our  Prayer  Book  and  the 
Subscription  to  our  Articles  and  Liturgy  consistent 
with  the  practice  of  our  Clergy  and  the  acknow- 
ledged meaning  of  our  Church. 

And  your  Petitioners  shall  ever  pray  for  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  your  Lordships. 


DEBATE  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 


RMPECTDfG 


CHUECH  GOVERNMENT,  etc. 


The    Archbishop   of    Dublin. — I    rise,    my 
Lords,  to  present  the  petition  of  which  I  gave 
notice  last  week,  relative   to  the   subscription 
to  the  Articles  and  the  Liturgy  of  the  Established 
Church.     It  is   signed  by   sixty  persons,  half 
of  whom  are  Clergymen,  and  all  of  whom  are 
members    of   the    Established    Church.      The 
petitioners   complain,   with    respect   to   certain 
portions  of  the  Articles  and  Liturgy,  which  they 
say  require  alteration,  and  conclude  by  praying 
that  your  Lordships  will  take  into  consideration 
the  means  whereby  the  letter  of  the  Articles  and 
the  Liturgy  of  our  Prayer  Book  may  be  brought 
into  greater  consistency  with  the  practice  and 
the   acknowledged  system   of   the   Established 
Church.     It  is  superfluous  for  me  to  observe, 
that   the   presentation   of  a  petition    does  not 
necessarily  pledge  him  by  whom  it  is  presented, 
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to  a  concurrence  with  the  prayer  of  that  petition ; 
but  it  shews,  merely,  that  he  considers  that  the 
petitioners  require  and  deserve  a  hearing.  Thus, 
a  person  might  present  several  petitions  from 
several  parties  recommending  things  opposite  to, 
and  inconsistent  with,  each  other,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  of  opinion  that  they  were  all 
entitled  to  a  fair  hearing.  If  a  petition  were 
put  into  my  hands  which  contained  disrespectful 
language,  or  which  could  be  considered  as 
against  good  morals,  or  if  it  were  signed  by 
persons  whom  I  did  not  consider  respectable  in 
their  station,  I  would  not  attempt  to  present 
it  to  your  Lordships;  but  when  I  know  the 
parties  signing  the  petition  to  be  respectable, 
and  when  I  consider  that  they  are  entitled,  how- 
ever erroneous  may  be  their  opinions,  to  be 
fairly  heard,  I  think  I  only  perform  my  duty  in 
submitting  this  petition  to  your  Lordships'  con- 
sideration. But,  although  I  undertook  to  present 
this  petition,  I  told  the  petitioners  that  I  was 
opposed  to  its  prayer,  inasmuch  as  I  could  never 
recommend  to  your  Lordships,  nor  to  any 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  to  take  any  steps 
with  respect  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  except 
such  as  might  relate  to  the  temporalities  of  the 
Church  alone.  With  spiritual  matters, — that  is, 
the  strictly  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  Church, 
I  consider  that  this  House  is  neither  qualified 
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nor  disposed  to  interfere;  and  such  was  the 
opinion  I  expressed  six  years  ago,  when  I  pre- 
sented a  petition  somewhat  similar  to  this  from 
the  Clergy  of  Kildare,  praying  that  your  Lord- 
ships would  take  measures  to  provide  for  the 
better  government  of  the  Church.  I  said  to  the 
petitioners,  on  that  occasion,  that  the  reason 
why  I  could  not  recommend  your  Lordships  to 
interfere  with  matters  purely  religious  was,  that 
I  considered  that,  although  the  Legislature  had 
the  sole  power  and  right  legally  to  make  such 
alterations  as  might  be  called  for,  or  to  say  that 
they  were  not  needed,  yet  that  this  House  and 
the  other  House  were  not  well  qualified  to 
perform  those  functions,  or  to  come  to  any 
decision  upon  the  subject.  I,  upon  that  occa- 
sion, called,  as  I  do  now  call,  the  attention  of 
your  Lordships  to  the  practical  absence  of  any 
legislative  government  for  the  Church.  This 
defect  many  persons  have  been  long  acquainted 
with;  but  it  has  become  so  very  glaring  at 
present,  that  I  am  happy  to  find  the  subject  has 
attracted  the  serious  attention  of  numerous 
members  of  the   Church.'     I   endeavoured  to 

*  The  subsequeDt  debate  fully  bears  out  his  Grace*s  asser- 
tion, that  this  important  subject  has  gained,  and  is  gaining 
public  attention.  When  his  Grace  addressed  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  same  topic,  some  years  ago,  it  would  seem  that 
though  no  Prelate  expressed  dissent  from  bis  views,  yet  that 
none  r^arded  himself  as  called  upon  to  ayow  concurrence ; 
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attract  attention  to  it,  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  by 
publishing  the  speech  I  then  made,  with  several 
additional  matters  pointed  out;  and  from  that 
publication  I  will  now  take  the  liberty  of  reading 
a  few  extracts,  in  order  to  shew  that  my  senti- 
ments remain  the  same  on  this  subject.  I  then 
remarked  that  it  was  but  a  very  few  years  since 
the  Parliament,  which  is,  practically,  the  l^is- 
lative  Body,  had  become  composed  of  members 
who  were  not  avowedly  members  of  the  Church 
of  England;  and,  since  the  change^  no  other 
Body  had  been  authorized  to  act  on  these 
matters.  And  I  added,  that  the  objection  did 
not  arise  from  any  feeling  of  jealousy,  on  the 
part  of  the  petitioners  or  myself,  at  any  desire, 
on  the  part  of  the  House,  to  interfere  with  the 
spiritual  affairs  of  the  Church;  for  I  and  they 
knew  that  the  greatest  indisposition  to  do  so  was 
always  shewn  by  the  Legislature;  but  the  evil 
was, — knowing  this  indisposition, — that  there 
was  no  other  Body  which  had  the  right  to 
interfere ;  for  I  conceived  it  was  an  anomalous 
state  of  things,  (unsafe  for  any  Community,) 
for  the  Church  to  be  without  a  government, — 

while,  on  the  present  occasion,  four  Prelates  of  high  character 
felt  it  a  duty  to  declare  their  coincidence  of  sentiment.  This 
avowal  must  be  regarded  as  elicited  by  the  consciousness  that 
tho  necessity  of  some  distinct  government  for  the  Church  has 
become,  both  more  manifest  since  that  period,  and  more  gene- 
rally acknowledged. 
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1  do  not  mean  an  exeatthe  goTeniment,  but  a 
legislative  goyemn^nt,  which  the  Church  has  not 
had  for  a  long  time, — practicaDy^  for  more  than 
a  century.  When  I  urged,  as  I  did  on  that 
occasion,  the  importance  of  some  sort  of  a  legis- 
lative government  for  the  Church,  I  said  that 
I  could  not  recommend  the  House  to  take  any 
steps  with  respect  to  the  spiritual  affiiirs  of  the 
Church,  except  the  handing  over  of  the  question 
to  a  Body  exclusively  appointed  to  consider  it, 
with  the  same  power  to  make  alterations  as  the 
L^islature  now  enjoys ;'  and  I  then  waved,  as 

'  These  words  suggest  a  difficulty,  to  the  solution  of  which 
it  is  respectfully  requested  that  his  Grace  should  apply  his 
powerful  intellect.  Who  are  to  determine  the  nature  and 
ooDstitation  of  the  Body  to  which  that  power  with  respect  to 
the  Church,  which  the  Legislature  now  possesses,  is  to  be 
transferred  ?  It  is  obvious  that  no  such  transfer  can  be  made 
without  the  consent  of  the  Legislature  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  selection  and  organization  of  this  body  are  to  be  arranged 
by  the  Legislature  solely,  that  would  be  the  exercise  on  their 
part  of  the  very  power  over  the  spiritualities  of  the  Church, 
for  which  it  is  maintained  they  are  not  qualified.  Its  exercise, 
indeed,  would  be  once  for  all;  as  it  would  be  the  transfer  of 
tkU  power  for  the  future  to  other  hands.  The  objection,  there- 
fore, cannot  properly  be  started  by  those  who  would  contend 
that  matters  should  remain  as  they  now  are :  t.  e.  that  the 
Legislature  should  continue  to  hold  this  same  power  for  ever. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  this  act  of  the  Legislature 
would  be  calculated  permanently  to  affect  the  spiritual  interests 
of  the  Church,  and  consequently  it  is  a  point  which  demands 
anxious  attention.  Id  his  former  speech  on  this  subject  (now 
reprinted)  his  Grace  recommends  that  a  commission  of  inquiry 
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I  do  now,  all  consideration  as  to  the  propriety  of 
any  alteration  of  the  Liturgy ;  because  I  thought 
that,  as  a  preliminary,  we  ought  to  take  steps  to 
bring  such  a  legislative  government  into  exist- 
ence; a  measure  which  persons  might  consist- 
ently and  rationally  advocate,  even  if  they  should 
think  that  no  change  was  advisable.  The  only 
step,  therefore,  which  I  would  recommend  to 
the  House,  in  reference  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Church,  exclusive  of  its  temporalities,  is,  to  take 
such  measures — I  do  not  say  by  reviving  the 
Convocation — for  the  government  of  the  Church ; 
and  then,  if  it  should  be  decided  by  this  com- 
petent authority  that  any  alterations  were  not 
necessary,  the  parties  who  now  deem  them 
proper  would  be  satisfied.  In  urging  this  altera- 
tion, I  am  aware  that  I  may  be  called,  by  some 
parties,  an  innovator.  That  may  be ;  but  I  am 
endeavouring  to  bring  the  Church  back,  in  con- 
stitution, to  the  spirit,  at  least,  of  the  Refor- 
mation ;   I  am  for  remedying  those  changes  of 

should  be  appointed.  But  to  whom  should  they  report  1  If 
to  the  Legislature  directly,  the  difficulty  just  stated  recurs. 
The  best  method^  perhaps,  would  be  that  the  Commission 
should  report  to  the  Conyocation  assembled  for  that  special 
purpose ;  and  the  report  received  or  modified  by  the  Convoca- 
tion should  subsequently  be  submitted  for  the  approbation  of 
the  Legislature  and  of  the  Crown.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  Archbishop  has  not  distinctly  stated  his  own  views  on  this 
matter ;  for  it  would  require  and  deserve  the  exercise  of  his 
manly  understanding. 
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that  ''great  innovator,  Time,"  who,  as  it  was 
said  by  Lord  Bacon^  is  insinuating,  imperceptibly, 
many  alterations,  and  is  constantly  changing 
things  for  the  worse,  if  they  are  not  changed,  by 
design,  for  the  better.  And.  I  would  ask  whether, 
in  the  alterations  made  by  the  first  reformers, 
they  intended  that  their  amendments  should 
never  be  changed, — whether  they  were  to  be 
like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  unal- 
terable,— and  whether  it  was  their  intention  that 
the  door  to  change  should  be  locked,  and  the 
key  buried  and  lost  for  ever  ? 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln. — I  do  not  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  remarking  on  what  has  fallen  from 
the  Most  Reverend  Prelate.  I  agree  with  him 
in  most  of  his  observations,  especially,  in  the 
opinion  that  it  is  not  competent*  to  either  House 
of  Parliament  to  alter  the  Articles  or  the  Liturgy. 
I  rise  at  the  request  of  one  of  the  subscribers  to 
the  petition  now  before  your  Lordships, — Mr. 
Wodehouse,a  prebendary  of  Norwich,  with  whom 
I  have  been  in  communication  on  the  subject  to 


•  This  expression,  "  competent,"  is  ambiguous ;  his  Lord- 
ship's meaning,  however,  is  ascertained,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
declaring  his  agreement  with  the  opinion  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  who  had  just  stated,  that  although  the  Legislature 
had  the  sole  power  and  right  legally  to  make  alterations,  yet 
that  they  were  not  vwll  qualified  to  perform  those  functions. 


J 
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which  it  relates^  and  who  wishes  his  case  to  be 
particularly  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
House.  It  is  now  about  twelve  years  since  Mr. 
Wodehouse  first  communicated  to  me  the  dif- 
ficulties which  he  felt  with  respect  to  certain 
parts  of  the  Athanasian  Creeds  and  certain 
passages  in  the  Liturgy.  He  explained  to  me 
his  views  of  those  passages;  and  I  stated  to 
him  that,  if  a  candidate  for  ordination  were  to 
inform  me  that  he  entertained  those  views, 
I  should  not  feel  that  they  constituted  any 
obstacle  to  his  admission  into  orders.  I  believe 
that  a  similar  opinion  was  given  him  by  other 
Prelates  whom  he  consulted.  This  opinion, 
however,  did  not  satisfy  Mr.Wodehouse's  scruples. 
He  was  anxious  to  obtain  an  authoritative  sanction 
— a  declaration  from  competent  ecclesiastical 
authority — that  he  might,  putting  that  con- 
struction upon  the  passages  in  question,  con- 
scientiously remain  a  minister  of  the  Established 
Church.  I  told  him  that  such  an  authoritative 
sanction  could  only  proceed  from  Convocation ; 
that  no  bishop,  or  number  of  bishops,  could 
give  it.  Such,  according  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  is  the  substance  of  what  has  passed, 
either  in  conversation  or  in  writing,  between 
Mr.  Wodehouse  and  myself,  on  the  subject  of 
his  difficulties.  He  now  states,  in  a  paper 
which  has,  I  believe,  been  placed  in  the  hands 
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of  most  of  your  Lordships^  that,  unless  he  can 
obtain  such  an  authoritative  sanction,  he  is  pre- 
pared to  resign  his  preferment. 

With  respect  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  observe  that,  six  years 
ago,  I  expressed,  in  print,  the  opinion  that, 
in  case  a  considerable  portion  of  the  members  of 
the  Church,  lay  and  clerical — considerable  in 
number  and  in  respectability — should  agree  in 
calling  for  certain  alterations  in  the  Articles  and 
Liturgy,  it  would  then  be  necessary  to  assemble 
the  Convocation,  and  to  submit  the  proposed 
alterations  for  its  consideration.  As  far,  how- 
ever, as  my  means  of  information  extend,  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  general  desire  for  such 
alterations  now  exists  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe 
that  never  did  the  great  body  of  the  Clergy 
4cprecate  more  strongly  any  change  in  the 
Articles  and  Liturgy  than  at  the  present  moment. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. — My  Lords, 
it  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  I  have 
heard  the  speech  of  the  Right  Reverend  Prelate 
who  has  just  addressed  your  Lordships.  The 
petitioners,  it  appears,  desire  the  establishment 
of  an  ecclesiastical  legislative  authority  to  decide 
on  matters  of  controversy  that  may  arise  in  the 
Church ;  and  I  shall  be  most  willing  to  join  in 
any  reasonable  or  practicable  plan    that    can 
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be  proposed  by  the  Most  Reverend  Prelate,  or 
by  any  other  competent  person  who  may  take 
the  matter  into  his  hands.  Agreeing  entirely 
with  the  Most  Reverend  Prelate,  though  I  do 
not  feel  it  necessary,  at  present,  to  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  all  the  reasons  which  induce  me 
to  concur  with  him,  I  cannot  agree*  with  that 
part  of  the  prayer  of  the  petition  which  has  been 
presented  by  the  Most  Reverend  Prelate,  and 
which  relates  to  matters  of  a  very  different  kind, 
concerning  the  present  state  of  the  Church  and 
its  Liturgy  ^  neither  do  I  think  some  of  its  state- 
ments authorized  by  facts.  The  petition  states 
that  a  deviation  from  the  authorized  version  of 
the  Liturgy  is  so  advantageous  as  to  be  sanc- 
tioned by  general  practice.  Now,  if  that  be  a 
practice,  it  belongs,  I  believe,  to  a  very  small 
minority  of  the  Clergy ;  and  it  is  my  opinion, 
formed  from  the  opportunities  I  have  of  observ- 
ing, and  from  all  I  have  heard,  that  any  alteration 
of  the  Liturgy — so  far  from  satisfying,  as  the 
petition  states,  the  majority  of  the  Clergy- 
would  give  the  greatest  dissatisfaction  to  what 
may  be  called  the  general  body  of  the  Clergy. 

*  This,  perhaps,  is  inaccurately  reported ;  at  least  a  hasty 
reader  may  mistake  the  meaning.  His  Grace  is  intimating  a 
concurrence  with  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  generally,  in  the 
other  sentiments  he  had  expressed,  as  well  as  in  the  dis- 
countenancing of  the  prayer  of  the  petition. 
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This  petition  comes  from  a  very  small  number 
of  subscribers;^  and  that  fact  seems  to  justify 
the  assertion  that  it  does  not  represent  the  sen- 
timents of  the  great  body  of  the  Clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  and,  from  what  took  place 
a  few  years  ago  (and  there  has  been  no  change 
of  opinion  since),  I  believe  that  the  majority  of 
the  Clergy  are  decidedly  adverse  to  the  pro- 
position. I  never  remember  a  greater  excite- 
ment to  have  prevailed  than  when  the  appre- 
hension got  abroad  that  an  intention  of  revising 
and  altering  the  formulce  of  the  Church  existed. 
I^  at  that  time,  presented  a  petition  signed  by 
500  clergymen;  and  three  dioceses,  which  did 
not  address  me,  addressed  the  Crown,  or 
presented  petitions,  through  their  own  dio- 
cesans,  against  the  alteration.  I  do  not  intend 
to  trouble  your  Lordships  with  any  further  obser- 
vations upon  the  statements  contained  in  the  pre- 
sent petition  ;  I  will  merely  call  your  Lordships' 

^  The  smallness  of  the  number  signing  the  petition  cannot 
be  relied  upon  as  a  proof  that  those  who  approve  of  its  sub- 
stance are  in  reality  few.  A  clergyman  may  withhold  his 
signature,  not  because  he  disapproves,  but  because  he  fears 
it  would  bring  on  him  a  personal  injury.  Liberal  excuse 
is  to  be  made  for  his  unwillingness  to  encounter  the  injury 
of  his  worldly  prospects,  with  a  view  to  a  very  small  pro- 
spect of  public  good.  Besides,  disagreement  on  a  simple 
point,  will  often  cause,  or  even  require,  the  withholding  of 
signatures  from  a  document  whose  general  substance  is 
approved  of. 
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attention  to  its  prayer,  which  I  apprehend  your 
Lordships  will  not  sanction  or  countenance  in 
the  slightest  degree.  It  prays,  amongst  other 
things,  your  Lordships  to  consider  what  mea- 
sures ought  to  be  adopted  to  make  the  Prayer 
Book  and  the  subscription  of  the  Liturgy  con- 
sonant with  the  practice  of  the  Clergy,  and  the 
acknowledged  meaning  of  the  Articles  of  the 
Church.  Now,  I  must  protest  against  the 
reflection  cast  upon  the  Clergy  which  is  imputed 
by  this  prayer,  which  requires  the  subscription 
to  be  made  in  consonance  with  the  practice  of 
the  Clergy.  With  respect  to  that  portion  of 
the  Clergy  whose  practice  is  as  the  petition 
states,  I  will  only  say,  that,  if  this,  instead  of 
being  a  petition,  was  a  Bill,  I  should  feel  it  my 
duty  to  move  as  an  amendment,  that  your  Lord- 
ships consider  the  best  means  to  be  adopted 
for  making  the  practice  of  the  Clergy  con- 
sonant with  the  Liturgy  and  Articles  of  the 
Established  Church. 

The  Bishop  of  Norwich. — I  should  not  have 
risen  on  the  present  occasion  had  not  the  name 
of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Wodehouse,  a  Prebendary 
of  Norwich,  been  introduced  into  the  present 
discussion.  I  agree  that  there  are  what  some 
may  deem  almost  insuperable  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  any  change  in  the  Liturgy,  and,  perhaps, 
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in  the  Articles.  I  see  the  magnitude  of  those 
difficulties^  and  I  believe  the  Clergy^  as  a  body, 
would  not  consent  to  any  change ;  but  I  trust 
that^  without  entering  into  the  subject  of  the 
petition  itself,  and  saying  how  far  I  agree  with 
this  or  that  party,  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  a 
few  observations  on  a  subject  which  forms  part 
of  it,  namely, — ^to  inquire  how  stands  the  ques- 
tion of  subscription  ?  For,  if  it  be  true  that 
there  is  anything  approaching  to  insincerity''  on 
the  part  of  those  making  the  subscription, — if 
we  confess  ''with  our  lips  what  we  do  not 
believe  and  confess  in  our  hearts,"  we  give  to 
our  opponents  a  vantage  ground,  of  which  they 

*  This  expression  is  liable  to  be  carped  at,  and  probably 
would  hare  been  modified,  if  his  Lordship  had  been  delibe- 
ratelj  writing  in  his  closet,  into  the  cxprcssiony  **  anything 
approaching  to  the  appearance  of  insincerity.'*  That  he  does 
not  mean  to  assert  (far  less  to  justify)  that  there  is  an  approach 
to  insincerity  on  the  part  of  those  making  the  subscription, 
is  plain  ^om  his  statement,  that  "  the  Church  has  a  sort  of 
elasticity,  which  allows  and  graduates  the  differences  that 
exist."  But  his  Lordship  feels  that  the  Public  will  not  allow 
for  this  elasticity,  while  they  are  convinced,  from  experience, 
that  it  is  improbable  a  vast  number  of  minds  should  perfectly 
agree  in  such  a  multitude  of  statements.  His  Lordship  is 
expressing  a  regret  that  the  Clergy  should  be  thus  exposed 
to  a  charge  of  insincerity,  and  he  would  remove  its  apparent 
ground.  He  also  feels,  perhaps,  for  the  Clergy,  who  are  some- 
times pained  at  being  called  upon  for  a  definite  subscription, 
while  it  is  left  to  themselves  to  determine  what  is  the  degree 
of  elasticity  which  the  Church  will  tolerate. 
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will  not  be  slow  to  avail  themselves;  and  we 
shall  only  have  to  thank  ourselves  for  having 
placed  them  there.  Now^  how  stands  the  ques- 
tion of  subscription  ?  I  do  not  pretend  to  enter 
into  all  the  particulars  and  considerations;  let 
it  suffice  to  say  that  there  are  apparent  diffi- 
culties— (mind,  I  would  press  upon  your  Lord- 
ships' attention  the  word  ''apparent") — ^about 
the  subscription.  If  it  were  to  be  understood 
in  the  literal,  most  strict,  and  most  stringent 
sense,  it  would  create  difficulties  that  must 
weigh  heavily  upon  scrupulous  and  tender  con- 
sciences ;  and,  by  continuing  the  difficulties,  we 
should  leave  the  way  open  only  for  those  whose 
consciences  have  no  scruples,  and  who  would 
enter  the  Church,  only  with  a  view  to  the 
profits  and  secular  advantages  to  be  obtained. 
But  there  is  an  answer  commonly  given,  and  a 
weighty  one,  to  this  objection.  The  Church 
has  a  sort  of  elasticity,  which  allows  and  gra- 
duates the  differences  that  exist.  Those  who 
accomplished  the  Reformation  were  placed  in 
very  difficult  circumstances, — they  had  to  meet 
and  consult  the  opinions  of  a  Body  that  included 
persons  of  very  different  sentiments  and  religious 
feelings.  The  Articles  of  the  Church,  therefore, 
were  framed  on  a  reference  to  the  opinions  of  a 
very  wide  Body,  who  differed  among  themselves 
on  many  important  points.     A  sentiment,  which 
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must  be  familiar  to  those  who  hear  me,  was 
once  expressed,  in  the  speech  of  a  Noble  Lord, 
a  distinguished  statesman,  and  a  member  of  your 
Lordships*  House,  who  said  that  the  Church  of 
England  had  Calvinist  Articles  and  an  Arminian 
Clergy.  And  there  are  those  who  would  infer 
from  the  same  endence,  that  to  Arminians  the 
Creed  is  sufficiently  satisfactory,  whilst  it  allows 
the  admission  of  a  Cal\inistic  Clergy ;  in  fact, 
that  our  Church  is  so  constituted  as  to  admit 
of  persons  of  different  minds  and  different 
feelings ;  and  I  might  also  say  that  it  is  calcu- 
lated for  all  who  agree  in  the  fundamental  dis- 
tinguishing features,  and  in  the  essential  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  Church.  This  being 
taken  for  granted,  the  question  arises,  what  is 
the  best  policy  to  be  pursued  7  I  would  recom- 
mend that  we  should  boldly  and  honestly  meet 
the  difficulty.  It  does  not  become  the  Church 
of  England — a  Church  founded  on  liberty  of 
conscience  and  right  of  private  judgment' — to 
say  that  there  shall  not  be  a  certain  latitude  of 

'  This  was  censured  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  with 
erident  justice,  if  words  uttered  in  debate  are  to  be  strictlj 
construed.  The  Bishop  of  Norwich  undoubtedly  meant  that 
the  Church  of  £ngland  procUimed  liberty  of  conscience  and 
the  duty  of  exercising  priyate  judgment,  as  a  fundamental 
rule,  in  opposition  to  the  unexamining  assent  required  by  the 
Church  of  Rome. — ,See  rn^vott  Hawkins  f/n  "  The  IhUy  of 
Private  Judgment."' 
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opinion ;  and  therefore  I  consider  that  by,  in 
any  way^  expanding  the  sense  and  meaning  of 
subscription/  a  boon  would  be  granted^  and  a 

*  The  Bishop  seems  to  think  that  some  regard  subscription 
as  declaring  a  full  assent  to  eveiy  proposition,  howerer 
minute,  expressed  or  implied  in  the  subscribed  dodunents. 
That  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  many  other  of  our  Prdates 
do  not  view  subscription  in  this  rigid  sense,  is  evident  bom 
the  character  of  the  advice  which  thej  gave  the  Revennd 
Mr.  Wodehouse.  When  that  gentleman  laid  before  tliem  hif 
views  respecting  the  Athanasian  Creed  and  certain  parts  of 
the  Liturgy,  it  is  plain  they  did  not  consider  these  viewi 
to  be  in  full  accordance  with  their  apparently  literal  meaniag. 
For  otherwise  they  would  have  said  so.  But  what  they  said 
was,  that  if  a  candidate  for  ordination  entertained  viem 
similar  to  his,  they  should  not  feel  that  this  would  constitute 
any  obstacle  to  his  admission  into  orders.  That  is,  in  fad, 
they  stated  that  his  views  were  sufficiently  near  the  meaning 
to  warrant  subscription.  The  Bishop  of  Norwich's  proposal 
(whether  right  or  wrong)  is,  that  the  Church  itself  should 
plainly  state  it  understands  the  meaning  of  subscription  in  a 
similar  sense ;  or,  as  his  Lordship  expresses  it,  "  that  that 
which  is  consented  to  and  allowed  privately,  may  be  the 
avowed  and  acknowledged  sentiments  of  the  Church  at  large." 
Few  or  none,  perhaps,  dissent  from  the  fact  that  a  certain 
latitude  of  interpretation  is  and  must  be  allowed,  or  that 
otherwise  subscription  could  not  be  expected.  Some,  how- 
ever, think  that  if  the  Church  said  this  plainly,  it  would  open 
a  door  to  an  uncertain  latitude  of  opinion.  The  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  in  short,  would  wish  the  Church  to  demand  sub- 
scription in  something  like  the  following  form,  "  I  subscribe 
geTieraUy  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  as  expressed  in  its 
Articles  and  Services ;"  while  others  seem  to  be  of  opinion 
that  though  the  word  '* generally"  must  indeed  be  tacitlj 
understood,  yet  that  it  should  not  be  expressed.     It  may  be 
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great  benefit  conferred  upon  the  scrupulous  and 
tender  consciences  of  men  who  are  amon^  or 
may  become,  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
Establishment.     I  have,  indeed,  heard  a  Right 
Reverend  Prelate,  dtting  before  me,  instance  a 
case  in  his  own  diocese,  of  a  clei^yman,  in  the 
possession  of  a  valuable  living,  of  high  character 
and  unquestionable  orthodoxy, — who  wished  to 
resign   his  preferment  because  he  entertained 
scruples  which  he  could  not  satisfy.     I  might 
refer  also  to  the  case  of  an  individual  whose 
name  has  been  mentioned  by  the  Right  Reverend 
Prelate  near  me  (the  Bishop  of  Lincoln).    And 
here,  my  Lords,  let  one  who  knows  him  well 
speak  in  the  defence,  and  bear  testimony  to  the 
worth,  of  a  clergyman  whose  character  it  would 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to   estimate  too 
highly,  —  who  has    shown    by  his    scrupulous 
respects  for  conscience,  how  much  he  values  it, 
— and  who,  by  his  conduct  and  character  as  a 
clergyman  and  a  gentleman,  has  set  an  example 
which  I  heartily  wish  were  followed  by  every 
member  of  the  Church;   convinced  that,  if  it 
were,  the  Church  of  England  would  have  fewer 
enemies,  and  a  vast  accession  of  real  and  power- 
ful friends.    In  fact,  with  respect  to  subscription, 

doabted,  howeyer,  whether  the  withholdiDg  of  our  own  exact 
meaning  has  a  tendency  to  make  others  honest  in  stating 
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I  never  yet  met  with  one  single  clergyman  (and 
I  have  spoken  with  almost  numberless  individuab 
on  the  subject)  who  ever  allowed  that  he  agreed, 
in  every  point,  in  every  iota,  to  the  subscription 
which  he  took  at  ordination.  The  fact  is,  con- 
stituted as  we  are,  with  different  minds,  every 
man  must  have  a  certain  latitude;  and  all  the 
petitioners  require  is  this, — ^that  that  which  is 
consented  to  and  allowed  privately,  may  be  the 
avowed  and  acknowledged  sentiments  of  the 
Church  at  large. 

This  petition  contains  nothing  new ;  there  is 
nothing  that  did  not  find  a  place  in  the  Bill  of 
1689,  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  Crown;  the 
plan  and   the  petition  are  almost  verbatim  ^ 
literatim.     The  Monarch  of  that  day  proposed 
the  plan,  because  he  considered  it  necessary  and 
essential  to  the  safety  of  the  Establishment ;  and 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  professors  of  divinity, 
— the  Clergy  of  high  degree,  and  dignitaries  of 
the  Church, — in  numbers  all  united  and  agreed 
in  bringing  forward  a  petition  similar,  almost 
verbaiimy  as  I  have  said,  to  that  which  has  been 
referred  to  by  the  Reverend  Prelate  below  me. 
And  how  came  that  measure  to  fall  ?     I  should 
blush  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  intrigues 
by  which  it  was  quashed.     Your  Lordships  may 
remember  them,  and  refer  to  them ;  but,  as  a 
clergyman,  for  the  credit  of  my  Church,  I  will 
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not.  There  was  a  catch-word^  a  popular  cry 
raised,  unworthy  of  those  who  had  recourse  to 
it ;  but  it  served  to  show  the  value  'of  appeals 
ad  captandum  valgus.  That  cry  was,  ^  nolumut 
leges  Anglice  mutari/'  as  if  we  were  the  Medes 
and  Persians^ — as  if  we  would  allow  no  change 
in  the  laws, — as  if  the  laws  of  the  Heptarchy 
and  of  the  Conqueror  were  still  to  remain  for 
our  guidance,  without  alteration  and  without 
change.  Why  do  your  Lordships  sit  here? 
Why  do  the  judges  of  the  land  decide  cases 
here,  if  the  laws  of  the  land  are  never  to 
change, — if  these  are  not  to  be  altered  to  meet 
the  changes  in  times  and  circumstances  which 
are  constantly  occurring?  Upon  that  popular 
cry,  the  question  was  swamped,  or,  otherwise, 
we  should  have  had  no  necessity  for  further 
discussion,  at  the  present  time,  on  the  subject ; 
it  would  have  been  settled  for  ever,  I  trust,  to 
the  credit  of  the  Church  and  the  advantage  of 
the  country.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  there 
are  difficulties — the  most  stupendous  difficulties 
— in  the  way  of  any  arrangement;  but  are  we 
always  to  shrink  from  grappling  with  the  ques- 
tion because  there  are  these  difficulties  ?  The 
most  Reverend  Prelate  on  my  left  (the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin),  the  other  day,  allowed  that 
there  were  difficulties;  but  he  said,  that  when- 
ever a  difficulty  presented  itself,  men  were  in- 
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clined  to  say,  "  There  is  a  lion  in  the  way,"  and 
therefore  to  shrink  from  encountering  it,  and 
for  that  reason  to  take  no  precaution  to  avert 
existing  evils.  I  do  not  advocate  this  change  or 
that  change ;  above  all,  I  do  not  wish  to  make 
any  alteration  that  would  not  be  acquiesced  in 
by  the  public  at  large ;  but  I  do  say,  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  encounter  and  sift  those  difficulties, 
and  so  to  legislate  as  to  produce  the  results 
which  change  of  times  and  circumstances  im- 
peratively demands.  I  have  troubled  your  Lord- 
ships with  a  few  remarks,  with  great  diffidence, 
and  with  considerable  hesitation,  and  I  wish 
what  I  say  not  to  be  misunderstood.  In  making 
the  remarks  which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
offering,  I  am  not  under  the  influence  of  any 
other  motive  than  an  earnest  and  anxious  and 
zealous  wish  to  raise  the  Church  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  public, — that  none  may  say  we  are 
insincere ;  that  is,  I  would  wish  every  possible 
abuse  to  be  removed  from  it,  that  none  may 
cast  a  stone,  or  bring  ^'a  railing  accusation" 
against  it.  So  would  I  remove  every  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  subscription  by  which  tender  con- 
sciences, of  unquestionable  orthodoxy,  agreeing 
on  every  point  essential  to  Christianity,  might  be 
relieved  from  difficulties,  which,  I  know,  weigh 
much  with  men  of  honourable  and  high  feeling. 
If  it  be  true  that  this  is  not  an  assembly  which 
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can  legislate  for  the  Church ;  still  I  am  anxious 
and  willing — and  I  earnestly  entreat  my  brethren 
the  Right  Reverend  Prelates  around  me,  on  their 
part^  also — to  take  the  question  into  their  serious 
consideration.  I  am  confident  that  they,  in  their 
private  moments  of  meditation,  will  see  the  pro- 
priety of  doing  something  for  the  rehef  of  those 
who  are  ornaments  of  our  Church.     There  is 
one  other  point  I  would  touch  upon  in  con- 
clusion: that  is,  I  am  confident  that  the  time 
will  come  when  this  alteration — when    this — 
I  will  not  use  the  word  *'  latitude  " — but,  when 
this   privilege   of   tender    consciences,  will  be 
allowed  and  acquiesced  in.     It  is  for  us,  the 
heads  of  the  Church,  to  meet  the  difficulties  of 
the  petitioners,  and  to  undertake  their  cause ;  for 
I  am  persuaded  that  if  we  do  not,  the  time  may 
come  when,  under  other  powers, — under  another 
pressure, — we  may  be  forced  to  do  that  which 
we  may  now  do  quietly,  and  which  it  is  now  in 
our  power  to  do,  voluntarily ;  and  be  compelled 
to  adopt  measures  opposed  to  our  feelings,  and 
to  which  we  should  all  object. 

The  Bishop  of  London. — After  the  most 
temperate  speech  of  the  Most  Reverend  Prelate 
who  has  presented  the  petition,  and  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Most  Reverend  Prelate  (the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury),  I  had  hoped  that  your 
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Lordships  would  have  escaped  a  debate  upon 
this  subject;  and  I  should  not  have  entered 
into  the  discussion,  had  it  not  been  for  some 
observations — which  must  have  escaped  from  the 
Right  Reverend  Prelate  in  the  heat  of  debate, 
and  because,  doubtless,  he  is  unaccustomed  to 
address  your  Lordships — which  are  little  less 
than  a  libel  on  the  Church.  I  will  begin  by 
noticing  a  most  remarkable  sentiment^  as  falliDg 
from  a  Christian  clergyman.  I  thought  I  heard 
the  Right  Reverend  Prelate  say,  that  the  Church 
was  founded  upon  liberty  of  conscience.  It  is 
practically  the  fact  that  the  Protestant  Church 
permits  as  great  a  degree  of  liberty  of  conscience 
as  is  consistent  with  the  interests  of  religion ;  but 
I  have  always  understood  that  all  the  Catholic 
Church  is  founded  on  truth ;  that  the  Church 
is  the  authorized  interpreter  of  the  words  of 
truth ;  and  that  she  would  desert  her  duty  if 
she  did  not  lay  down,  for  the  good  of  the  people, 
the  great  truths  which  are  extracted  from  the 
Bible.^     The   question   of    subscription   to   the 

"  Those  who  maintain  that  a  Church  should  not  exercise 
this  function  contended  for  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  should 
consider  that  to  be  consistent,  they  should  maintain  that,  as 
far  as  instruction  is  concerned,  every  clergyman  should  be 
restricted  to  the  mere  reading  of  the  Scriptures  to  his  people. 
For  it  is  evident  that  when  a  minister  presents  his  views  of 
doctrine,  it  is  because  he  wishes  those  views  to  be  embraced. 

If  many  ministers,  then,  should  unite  in  the  same  views, 
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Articles  is  a  very  different  one.  It  is  not  re- 
quired from  all  members  of  the  Church,  but  only 
from  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  as  a  security 
against  a  greater  evil — the  constant  change  and 
fluctuation  of  doctrines^  by  men  not  tied  down 
by  any  precise  Articles.  This  is  the  use  of  Arti- 
cles," and  I  hope  that  they  will  never  be  lost, 

they  must  of  necessity  entertain  the  same  wish.  Views  of 
doctrine  will  undoubtedly  have  more  weight  or  authority 
attached  to  them  if  it  be  perceiyed  that  they  do  not  belong  to 
a  single  mind  merely,  but  that  they  have  been  draMrn  out,  or 
BUictioned,  by  a  number  of  minds.  This  fact,  however,  is  far 
fran  being  an  objection,  either  to  this  agreement  itself,  or  to 
its  public  avowal 

Again^  a  clergyman,  though  unbound  by  Liturgy  or  Articles, 
must  of  necessity  frame  the  prayers  in  which  he  would  engage 
his  congregation  according  to  his  own  views  of  doctrine ;  and 
in  doing  this,  he  excludes  from  communion  with  himself  such 
as  cannot  assent  to  such  prayers,  and  join  in  them  ;  nor  could 
he  take  as  an  assistant  any  one  in  whose  prayers  he  would 
not  himself  join.  By  printing  his  prayers,  he  merely  gives  a 
more  public  notice  of  his  exclusion,  and  thus  avoids  the 
danger  of  entrapping  others  into  the  appearance  of  wor- 
shipping with  him,  when  they  cannot  do  so  conscientiously. 
A  number  of  minds — a  communion  of  Christians — a  Church, 
in  short — may  evidently  adopt  the  same  course.  If  any  man, 
indeed^  or  any  number  of  men  taken  collectively,  were  to 
require  others  to  take  it  for  granted  that  their  opinions  were 
true,  and  to  join  or  adhere  to  their  communion  on  this  ground, 
such  a  proceeding  is  fairly  to  be  denounced  as  unreasonable 
and  unauthorized  presumption.  This,  in  fact,  is  expressed  by 
the  Articles  of  our  Church,  which  declare  that  churches  and 
councils  have  erred,  and  may  err. 

"•  The  Bishop  of  London  probably  will  not  dissent  from  the 
assertion,  that  the  important  advantages  thus  ably  and  dis- 
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for  it  is  only  by  continually  keeping  truth  in 
view^  that  the  Church  of  England  has  been 
enabled  to  stand  amidst  the  changes  and  the 
down&ll  of  different  churches ;  to  keep  true  to 
the  one  point  of  the  theological  compass ;  and 
to  go  straightforward^  guided  only  by  the  polar 
star  of  truths  as  expounded  in  her  Articles  and 
her  Liturgy.  What  has  been  said  by  the  Right 
Reverend  Prelate^  that  the  petition  is  not  new,  is 
correct;  all  that  is  stated  in  the  petition  was 
said  by  Bishop  Hoadley;  it  has  been  said  less 
perfectly  by  his  commentators ;  and  it  was  said 
more  clumsily  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1772,  although  the  arguments  then  used  went 
further  than  the  present  petition,  emanating,  as 

tinctly  specified,  are  procured  by  the  richly  devotional  Liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  England,  still  more  than  by  its  Articles.  It 
would  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  mention  any  essential 
doctrine  of  the  Church  which  is  not  expressed  in  some  one  of 
its  prayers.  This  is  the  powerful  safeguard  against  fluctua- 
tion of  opinion.  For,  in  the  first  place,  doctrines,  when  pre- 
sented devotionally  and  practically,  affect  the  heart  and  even 
the  understanding  much  more  than  when  conveyed  in  a 
scholastic  and  metaphysical  form.  The  opening  petitions  of 
the  Litany,  for  instance,  are  a  more  influential  assertion  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  than  the  Articles  on  the  subject, 
or  than  the  Athanasian  Creed.  In  the  first  place,  the  Articles 
are  little  studied  by  laymen,  subscription  on  their  part  not 
being  required,  as  the  Bishop  has  remarked.  All  the  congre- 
gation are  familiar,  however,  with  our  Liturgy ;  and  this, 
should  their  minister  wander  from  its  doctrines,  serves  to  give 
them  timely  notice  of  his  aberrations. 
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it  does,  from  highly  respectable  persons.  I  will 
neither  impugn  their  respectability  nor  their  sin- 
cerity, though  I  take  a  different  view  from  them, 
and  think  that  they  are  little  aware  of  the  evils 
which  would  arise  were  we  to  tamper  with  the 
Articles.  They  have  overlooked  the  difficulty 
which  would  arise  if  a  small  Body  of  the  Clergy 
(and  it  is  a  small  body  compared  with  that  which 
came  forward  in  1772)  were  to  pray  for  an 
alteration  in  the  Articles  or  the  Liturgy ;  and 
then,  (as  the  Articles  concern  the  Clergy  more 
than  the  Laity,  for  the  Clergy  it  is  who  have  to 
subscribe,)  if  the  preponderating  majority  of  the 
Clergy  should  deprecate  any  change.  I  confess 
that  I  am  one  of  those  who  would  strongly 
deprecate  any  such  alteration;  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  exists  amongst  the  great  body 
of  laymen,  as  well  as  amongst  the  great  mass  of 
the  Clergy,  a  strong  indisposition  to  meddle  with 
the  formularies  of  the  Church.  Looking,  too, 
to  the  unsettled  state  of  men's  minds  upon 
several  topics,  in  some  degree  connected  with 
the  Church,  I  think  it  would  be  peculiarly  un- 
advisable,  at  the  present  moment,  to  moot  the 
question  of  a  change  of  the  Articles,  or  of  an 
alteration  of  the  subscription.  When  I  alluded 
to  the  petition  of  1772,  I  was  about  to  trouble 
your  Lordships  with  a  few  short  extracts  from 
a  speech  made  on  that  occasion  by  one  of  the 
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most  Christian  statesmen  who  ever  adorned  the 
legislative  history  of  this  kingdom, — I  mean 
Mr.  Burke, — and  who  said, — 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  to  me  than  that  fonns  of  sobscrip- 
tion  are  necessary  for  the  sake  of  order,  and  deoonun,  and 
public  peace.  By  a  form  of  subscription,  I  mean  a  general 
standard,  which  obtains  throughout  the  whole  commonitj, 
and  not  the  partial  creed  of  this  or  that  bishop  by  whom 
a  priest  happens  to  be  ordained.**  V^ere  this  rule  to  take 
place,  how  perplexing  would  be  the  situation  of  a  clergyman 
ordained  in  the  diocese  of  Ely,  beneficed  in  that  of  Chester, 
and  removed  to  that  of  Gloucester. 

And  here  I  must  observe,  that  they  who 
occupy  the  higher  seats  in  the  Church,  and  are 
called  upon  to  decide  questions  of  opinion 
between  the  Clergy,  feel  an  indescribable  conso- 
lation and  support  from  the  fact,  that  they  have 
a  clear  and  well-defined  formulary  to  appeal  to. 
Mr.  Burke  proceeded, — 

I  mean  a  universal  system,  deduced  from  Scripture,  and 
digested  into  heads  of  doctrine  like  the  Articles,  and  that  is  to 
l>e  equally  binding  on  priests,  deacons,  and  bishops.  In  short, 
1  would  have  a  system  of  religious  laws  that  should  remain 
fixed  and  pennanent,  like  our  civil  constitution,  and  that 
would  preserve  the  Body  ecclesiastical  from  tyranny  and 
despotism,  as  much,  at  least,  as  our  code  of  common  and  statute 
law  does  the  people  in  general ;  for  I  am  convinced  that  the 
liberty  of  conscience  contended  for  by  the  petitioners  would 
be  the  forerunner  of  relifrious  slaverv. 

Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  those  observa- 
tions;  for  it  is  as  true  in  ecclesiastical   as  in 

"  See  subsequent  Letter. 
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political  history,  that  rehgious  democracy  would 
end  in  absolute  despotism.  What  is  the  expan- 
sion that  is  required  ?  It  is  this — that  when  a 
clergyman  declares  ex  animo,  he  should  be 
understood  as  declaring  only  in  what  sense  he 
pleases."  This  is  expansion  with  a  vengeance, 
— an  expansion  which  does  not  partake  of  that 
prudent  "  elasticity"  which,  though  always  ready 
to  accommodate  itself  to  the  peculiarities  of  our 
infirm  and  imperfect  nature,  will  never  stretch 
beyond  the  line  of  truth,  nor  sacrifice  that  which 
is  just  and  true,  to  meet  the  maudlin  scruples  of 
any  conscience  whatever.  As  to  the  existence 
of  scruples  in  the  Church ;  I  maintain,  without 
reservation,  that  the  great  Body  of  the  clergy 
sign  the  Articles  with  a  full  belief  of  their  truth. 
I  have  never  had  the  misfortune —for  a  mis- 
fortune I  should  consider  it — to  meet  with  one 
single  clergyman  who  did  not  express  his  readi- 
ness to  subscribe  the  whole  of  the  Articles. 
I,  for  one,  should  think  I  was  eating  the  bread 
of  the  Church  unworthily,  if  I  were  to  subscribe 
to  any  articles  which  I  did  not  implicitly  believe. 
If  the  Articles  are  not  scriptural, — if  they  be 
calculated  to  do  more  mischief  than  good, — let 
them  be  abandoned ;  but  do  not  interfere  with 

^  This  would  be  indeed  a  most  glaring  absurditj,  but  can 
it  be  collected  from  the  petition  that  such  was  the  recommen- 
dation? 
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the  terms  of  subscription ;  do  not^  for  the  sake 
of  the  tender  consciences  and  nice  scruples  of 
some,  adopt  a  mode  of  subscription  which  would 
leave  the  door  open  to  all  who  are  most  unscru- 
pulous. I  confess  I  do  not  see  anything  of  the 
hardship  that  is  complained  of  in  this  matter. 
Prior  to  ordination,  is  not  every  man  so  conver- 
sant with  what  he  is  required  to  do^  that  when 
he  comes  to  do  it,  he  ought  to  do  so  with  a  clear 
conscience,  or  else,  not  at  all  ?^'  That,  I  think, 
is  a  complete  answer  to  the  application  for  an 

"  The  principle  thus  eloquently  maintained  bj  the  Bishc^ 
of  London  will  meet  with  ready  assent  from  erery  honest 
mind.  The  petitioners  certainly  could  not  have  meant  to 
charge  the  Clergy  generally  with  a  denial  of  it^  either  in 
theory  or  in  practice,  nor  should  they  be  r^^ded  as  haying 
exposed  themselves  to  any  such  charge,  in  consequence  of  their 
petition.  What  they  assert  are  facts,  which  no  one  attempts 
to  deny. — 1st.  That  general  practice  sanctions,  in  some  in- 
stances, deviations  from  positive  rules  of  the  Church  (see  the 
subsequent  letter).  2nd.  That  some  phrases  in  our  formu- 
laries are  of  doubtful  signification.  Both  these  facts  are  more 
likely  to  attract  attention  in  after-life,  than  at  the  period  of 
ordination.  But  when  they  do  attract  attention,  there  is  no 
dishonesty  in  the  wish  that  the  Church  should  sanction  the 
deviation  or  forbid  it,  that  it  should  clear  up  the  ambiguity ; 
or  again,  that  it  should  authoritatively  declare  to  all,  (what 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  some  other  Prelates  seem  to  have 
intimated  to  an  individual,)— namely,  that  the  object  and 
intention  of  subscription  were  satisfied,  in  all  cases  where 
cordial  assent  was  given  to  the  general  doctrines,  though  some 
shades  of  difference  as  to  minute  expressions  might  possibly 
exist.     Such  evidently  is  the  spirit  of  the  petition. 
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expansion  of  the  terms  of  subscription.  As 
I  have  ah"eady  stated,  I  believe  that  the  great 
body  of  the  Church  are  indisposed  to  any  altera- 
tion of  the  formularies  of  the  Church.  If  an 
alteration  were  to  be  made  for  one  tender  con- 
science, an  alteration  ought  to  be  made  for  any 
other  tender  conscience.  Where,  then,  is  this 
system  of  perpetual  change  to  be  stayed?  If 
your  Lordships  were  to  set  out  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  satisfying  all,  we  should  soon  have  no 
peculiarity  of  doctrine,  no  Articles,  no  Liturgy ; 
but  you  would  reduce  the  Church  to  a  mere 
naked  caput  mortuum,  neither  satisfying  the  con- 
sciences of  men,  here,  nor  offering  a  sound 
foundation  on  which  to  base  their  hopes  of 
hereafter.  Therefore  I  strongly  deprecate  your 
Lordships'  tampering,  in  any  degree,  with  matters 
of  this  kind.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  fully  pre- 
pared to  admit,  with  the  Most  Reverend  Prelate 
who  has  presented  the  petition,  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely desirable  that  there  should  be  some 
deliberative,  if  not  legislative,  assembly  in  the 
Church,  by  whom  such  questions  as  the  present 
might  be  determined. 

The  petition  was  then  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 


[As  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  referred  on  this  occasion  to 
the  following  document,  il  was  thought  essential  to  afix  it.] 


SPEECH 


ON 


THE  PETITION  FROM  THE  CLERGY  OF  KILDARE, 

RELATIVE  TO  CHURCH  REFORM, 
AUGUST  7,  18S3. 


My  Lords^ 

I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  your  Lord- 
ships a  petition  from  the  Archdeacon  and  Clergy 
of  the  Diocese  of  Kildare,  signed  by  the  Arch- 
deacon in  their  names;  and,  as  the  petition  is 
very  short,  I  will  read  it.  The  petitioners 
state — 

*'  That  your  petitioners,  aware  that  every 
thing  human,—  civil,  or  ecclesiastical,  requires, 
from  time  to  time,  revision  and  correction,  do 
not  consider  the  United  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland  exempt  from  this  principle. 

*'  That,  in  the  humble  opinion  of  your  peti- 
tioners, the  ecclesiastical  laws,  by  which  the 
Church  is  now  governed,  require  better  adapt- 
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ation   to  the    altered    circumstances   of  the 
countr}\ 

^*  That  the  practice  of  our  Ecclesiastical 
Courts,  in  matters  connected  with  the  welfare 
of  the  Church  and  best  interests  of  religion, 
has  ceased  to  be  conducive  to  the  important 
objects  for  which  they  were  originally  esta- 
blished. 

''  That  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland, 
viewed  as  an  important  integral  part  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  ought,  as  such,  to  enjoy  the 
privilege  permitted  to  other  churches  and  reli- 
gious bodies,  of  being  governed  by  such  laws 
as  best  promote  the  performance  of  the  sacred 
duties  required  of  her  ministry,  and  provide 
for  the  spiritual  discipline  of  her  members. 

"  That  they  consider  it  highly  important  to 
the  safety  and  prosperity  of  his  Majesty's 
dominions  that  the  Church  should  be  so 
governed,  inasmuch  as  the  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts which  she  maintains,  when  duly  incul- 
cated, must  always  exercise  the  most  im- 
portant influence  over  the  consciences  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects;  teaching  them,  on  the 
highest  principle,  the  duty  of  submission  and 
obedience  to  the  laws  which  the  wisdom  of 
the  Legislature  may  enact. 

'*  Your  petitioners,  therefore,  humbly  pray, 
that  your .  Lordships,  if  it  should  be  deemed 

c  c 
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advisable,  will  be  pleased  to  enact  such  laws 
as  may  appear  most  calculated  to  promote  the 
spiritual  improvement  of  our  Church,  and  to 
renovate  and  reform  its  government,  so  as  to 
render  it  more  suitable  and  better  adapted  to 
the  altered  circumstances  of  the  country .'' 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  am  desirous  to  mention 
that  the  prayer  of  this  petition,  though  entirely 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese  of  Kildare, — as  I  learn  by  a  letter 
from  himself,— yet  was  drawn  up  and  agreed  to 
at  a  public  meeting,  without  any  suggestions 
from  that  Venerable  Prelate,  and  is  the  qx>n- 
taneous  act  of  the  petitioners  themselves. 

In  presenting  this  petition  to  your  Liordships, 
I  cannot  refrain  from  troubling  you  with  a  few 
observations  on  the  very  important  subject  to 
which  it  refers.  I  beg  to  observe,  however,  that 
in  stating  what  I  believe  to  be  the  sentiments  of 
the  Petitioners,  I  speak  merely  my  own  belief, 
as  grounded  on  my  own  observation ;  and,  1 
must  add,  no  hasty  or  careless  observation, — but 
not  as  authorized  by  any  express  commission 
from  them.  I  can  confidently  say,  then,  that  I 
am  satisfied  they  are  not,  in  the  smallest  degree, 
ill-disposed  towards  the  system  established  by 
our  Protestant  Reformers,  and  towards  the  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England 
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and  Ireland.  I  say,  confidently,  my  Lords,  that 
they  have  no  hostile  feeling  of  this  kind ;  and 
that  evien  whatever  diiBTerence  on  any  point  of 
rehgion  may  exist  between  any  of  them,  they 
are  all  agreed  in  sincere  attachment  to  the 
system.  I  am  perfectly  and  entirely  convinced 
also,  thaty.as  far  as  Civil  government  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  not  a  more  loyal  Body  of  men 
living.  Whatever  diiBTerences  of  opinion  they 
may  ^stertain  with  respect  to  several  political 
questions,— of  this  I  am  convinced,  that  they 
venerate  the  Constitution  of  this  country, — and, 
as  a  part  of  that  Constitution,  the  union  of  the 
two  Elands.  Any  disturbance  of  the  union 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  either  in 
Church  or  State,  is  the  last  thing  they  would 


I  am  convinced,  also,  that  they  have  no  thought 
of  complaining  of  any  act  of  encroachment  on 
the  part  of  the  Civil  Government  in  purely 
ecclesiastical  affairs, — in  matters  altogether  spiri- 
tual ;.  and  that  they  have  no  idea  themselves  of 
encroaching  on  civil  afi^rs.  They  have  no 
wish,  I  conceive,  of  creating  any  thing  like  an 
imperium  in  imperio, — a  body  empowered,  like 
the  original  Convocation,  exclusively  to  control 
the  temporalities  of  the  Church*  Nor  do  they 
again  complain  that  the  Civil  Power  is  disposed 
to  do  too  much  in  religious  matters.     On  the 

cc2 
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contrary^  they  perceive  that  the  Pailiaiiient  of 
this  country^  although  the  foontain  of  k^gUation 
in  all  matters,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  dvflj  has 
not  considered  the  more  pm^ly  ecrleiMStical 
matters  as  coming  within  its  province.  No  one 
has  the  power,  at  present,  to  interfierein  the 
affidrs  of  Church  government,  except  the  dwH 
legislature ;  yet  the  Petitioners  feel  that  Finliih 
ment,  even  when  it  consisted,  as  fonneily»  exdn- 
sively  of  professed  members  of  the  Church,  ha 
always  shewn  a  backwardness  in  interfering  widi 
subjects  connected  with  the  forms  and  intensl 
r^ulations  of  the  Church. 

I  understand,  then;  the  wish  of  these  peti- 
tioners to  be,  that  some  inquiry  should  be  insti- 
tuted, or  some  Commission  appointed  to  make 
inquiries^  with  a  view  to  making  such  alterations 
in  these  matters  as  may  be  deemed  expedient 
They  are  not,  however,  as  far  as  I  know  or 
believe,  anxious  for  any  great  or  fundamental 
changes ;  nor,  indeed,  for  any  changes  at  all,  ifi 
upon  inquiry,  they  shall  be  considered  unne- 
cessary. But  they  feel, — and  it  is  a  feeling  which 
pervades  the  minds  of  many  men  of  scrupuloiis 
conscience, — ^that  there  is  at  present  no  indi- 
vidual, or  Body  of  individuals,  to  whom  any 
questions  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  or  of  scruple 
and  objection,  may  be  referred, — no  constituted 
authority  to  whom  application  can  be  made,  in 
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order  to  determine^  on  examination^  whether  an 
alteration  is  needed  or  not.  And  I  am  myself 
conyinced^  that  it  is  highly  desirable  (without 
pretending  to  say  whether  any  change  is  ne- 
cessary or  not),  that  as  regards  proposed  alter- 
ations in  the  Liturgy^  or  in  the  Articles,  or  in  the 
appointed  Lessons,  or  in  the  authorized  version 
of  the  Scriptures/  and  other  matters  of  a  like 
description,  there  should  be  some  responsible 
person,  or  body  of  men,  to  whom  such  points 
might  be  referred  for  examination  and  inquiry,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  alterations  are  or  are 
not  called  for. 

It  should  be  observed,  my  Lords,  that  serious 
alarm  may  be  excited,  even  in  reference  to 
trivial  matters,  if  there  is  no  competent  authority 
to  whom  to  apply.  Some  points,  of  exceedingly 
small  importance  in  themselves,  may  be  left  in 
such  a  state  as  to  be  indicative  of  a  neglect  and 
apathetic  disregard  of  Church  affairs ;  and  it  is 
this  point  particularly  which  I  imagine  the  Peti- 
tioners regard  with  anxiety.  They  do  not, 
I  apprehend,  object  to  the  main  principles  of 
the  Articles  of  the  Church :  yet  they  cannot, 
I  think,  but  consider  that  some  of  them  require 
revision.     For  example, — one  of   the   Articles 

'  This  last  point,  it  should  be  observed,  is  one  which 
oonoems  not  only  members  of  our  Church,  but  also  Dissenters ; 
almoflt  all  of  whom  use  our  version. 
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contains  a  declaration  in  respect  to  the  homilies, 
that  they  contain  ''godly  and  wholesome  doc- 
trine, and  necessary  /or  these  times"  Now  it 
never  can  be  contended  that  the  framers  of  the 
Articles  designed  to  exact  of  all  future  gene- 
rations such  a  nugatory  declaration,  as  that  of 
the  suitableness  of  these  homilies  for  the  time 
of  Edward  VI.  Their  intention  must  have  been, 
either  that  new  homilies,  suited  to  the  wants  of 
successive  periods,  should  be  put  forth  from  time 
to  time,  or  that  the  Article  in  question  should 
be  withdrawn.  Neither  of  these  has  been  done: 
and  it  is,  therefore,  indicative  of  a  general  n^lect 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  that  these  homilies 
are  left  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  at 
first  framed,  though  every  thing  else  has  been 
changing  around  them, — that  the  Article  relating 
to  them  remains  unaltered, — and  that  no  power 
or  authority  exists  whose  business  or  province  it 
is  to  look  to  such  matters.    . 

The  Lessons,  again,  appointed  to  be  read, 
the  authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
Liturgy,  may  be,  all  of  them,  just  as  perfectly 
adapted  for  the  present  day,  as  they  were  for  the 
age  in  which  they  were  framed;  but  what, 
I  conceive,  the  petitioners  complain  of  is,  that 
there  is  no  person,  or  body  of  persons,  to  decide 
whether  they  are  so  or  not.  If  any  word  be 
obsolete,  or  if  any  doubt  exists  as  to  the  pro- 
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priety  of  a  phrase^  which  it  may,  by  some, 
be  thought  advisable  to  change,  there  is  no  one 
competent  to  decide  the  point ;  there  is  no  body 
of  men  whose  proper  province  it  is  to  inquire  as 
to  the  propriety  of  making  the  alteration. 

Both  these  petitioners,  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  many  of  the  Clergy  both  of  Ireland  and  of 
England  also,  feel  this  strongly  in  their  own 
minds,  and  consider  it  to  be,  in  others,  one  of 
the  great  causes  of  dissent  and  defection,  or 
of  indifference,  towards  the  Established  Church. 
It  is  a  common  feeling  (whether  well  or  ill- 
grounded)  in  the  minds  of  many  men,  that 
incongruities  and  inconveniences  do  exist,  and 
that  a .  reform,  greater  or  less,  is  required ;  but 
th^  natural  question  is,  how,  and  by  whose 
authority,  is  it  to  be  accomplished  ?  And  there 
are  many  who  are  open  to  a  feeling  of  disgust 
from  the  knowledge  of  there  being  no  such  com- 
petent authority  to  effect  that  object.  There 
are  many,  perhaps,  of  these  persons  who  do  not 
seek  unnecessary  change ;  and  who  would  even 
be  perfectly  satisfied,  though  on  this  or  that 
point  no  alteration  were  made,  provided  it  were 
certified  on  proper  authority,  that  every  thing, 
in  respect  of  any  such  point,  was  right,  and  that 
no  alteration  in  it  was  desirable.  If  any  building 
were  but  suspected  of  being  in  a  state  of  dan- 
gerous decay,  much  alarm  would  be  excited  by 
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its  being  understood  that  no  workmen  could,  or 
would,  be  sent  up  to  inspect  the  condition  of  its 
roof.  But  if  such  an  examination  did  take  place, 
and  the  result  was,  that  every  beam  and  rafter 
was  found  perfectly  sound,  and  needing  no 
repairs,  no  one  would  say  that  the  sense  of 
security  thus  obtained  was  too  dearly  purchased. 

Such  are  the  feelings  with  which  I  conceive 
these  petitioners  come  forward.  I  know  that 
the  same  feelings  are  entertained  by  many 
Clergymen  of  my  own  diocese ; — it  is,  therefore, 
not  a  feeling  peculiar, — nor  is  there,  indeed,  any 
reason  why  it  should  be  peculiar, — to  the  Clergy 
of  Kildare.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  the  same 
exists  to  a  great  degree,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but 
in  England  also ;  and  I  would  beg  to  surest, 
that  this  is  a  state  of  things  which  ought  not  to 
be  suffered  to  continue. 

I  am  addressing  your  Lordships,  not  as  per- 
sons who  regard  the  Church  as  a  political  engine, 
rather  than  as  a  religious  institution; — not  as 
men  zealous  for  the  Establishment,  merely  as  an 
Establishment ; — as  men  anxious  for  the  means^ 
and  indifferent  to  the  end ; — as  careful  guardians 
of  Church-property,  merely  as  property ;  without 
any  regard  for  the  great  objects  for  which  the 
Church  was  instituted  and  endowed — the  moral 
and  religious  improvement  of  the  people; — as 
caring,  in  short,  more  about  "  the  gold  of  the 
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temple/'  than  the  temple  that  **  sanctifieth  the 
gold^** — but  I  address  your  Lordships  as  men 
fully  sensible  that  the  important  questions  rela- 
tive to  the  Church,  which  have  lately  been,  and 
which  are  likely  to  be,  anxiously  discussed  in 
this  House,  derive  nearly  the  whole  of  their 
interest  from  their  connexion  with  the  matter  to 
which  this  petition  relates, — the  utility,  in  a 
religious  point  of  view,  of  the  Church  Establish- 
ment. Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may 
exist,  as  to  the  best  means  for  securing  that  end, 
I  trust  your  Lordships  are  agreed  as  to  the 
paramount  importance  of  the  end  itself.  I  there- 
fore ask  your  Lordships, — ^with  a  view  not  only 
to  the  safety,  but  also  to  the  security  of  the 
Church, — its  immunity,  not  only  from  danger, 
but  from  apprehension  of  danger, — whether  the 
state  of  things,  which  I  have  been  describing, 
should  still  continue  ? 

I  trust  such  steps  will  be  taken  that  the 
Church  may  be  made  not  only  secure,  but 
efficient ;  so  as  to  satisfy  and  to  benefit,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  those  who  are  willing  to  be  satisfied. 
I  trust  the  suggestions  conveyed  in  this  petition 
will  not  meet  with  neglect  or  inattention ;  and 
that  some  measures  in  accordance  with  it  will 
be  resolved  on.  I  presume  not — nor  do  the 
petitioners — to  dictate  to  this  House  what  par- 
ticular course  should  be  adopted ;  but  only  to 
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suggest  that  same  diould  be  adopted^r— far  insti- 
tating  inquiffy  into  those  matters  copiiected  with 
the  religious  functions  of  the  Cboitebf  which 
may  be  considered  as  needing  inqilirj.  *  TheD» 
should  it  even  be  decided  that  noithing  whatever 
should  he  altered — but,  on  the  contrary,  thst 
every  thing  should  remain  as  it  is — such  a  deda- 
ration,  coming  from  a  competent  abthoiityi 
would  satisfy  the  minds  of  many  pienoDS  who 
are  not  now  satisfied }  because  then  they  wodid 
be  given  to  understand,  that  if  fdtwstiona  wtte 
not  made,  it  was  fit>m  its  being  ascertained; 
on  deliberate  inquiry^ that  they  werenot needed; 
and  not  merely  because  tiiere  are  no  penoM 
duly  authorijsed  who  care  to  introduce  them. 
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I  HAVE  only  to  add,  that  the  views  which  I 
took  this  occasion  to  express,  were  not  recently 
and  hastily  taken  up — without  consideration  of 
difficulties  and  objections — to  be  as  hastily 
abandoned  as  soon  as  the  objections  are  pointed 
out;  but  are  the  result  of  long  and  earnest 
reflection,  and  deliberate  conviction  ;  a  con- 
viction every  day  more  strongly  impressed  on 
my  mind,  that  the  present  anomalous  situation 
of  the  Church,  tends  not  only  in  many  ways  to 
diminish  its  efficiency,  but  is  pregnant  with  con- 
tinually-increasing danger  and  discredit  By  the 
Church,  I  understand  not  its  ministers  and  its 
endowments,  any  farther  than  these  are  means 
towards  an  end ;  but  the  Christian  community, 
considered  as  such.  Any  kind  of  spoliation  of 
the  Church,  no  one  can  deprecate  more  than 
myself;  but  I  consider  as  the  worst  kind  of 
spoliation,  anything  that  tends  to  impair  the 
efficiency,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  of  the 
EstabHshroenL 
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There  may  be  perhaps  some,  though  I  trust 
not  many,  even  of  the  professed  friends  of  the 
Establishment,  who  will  ridicnle  the  expressioQ 
of  such  sentiments;  who  perhaps  laughed  se- 
cretly at  their  own  expresdons  of  earnest  sesl 
in  the  cause  of  the  Church ;  and  lauglh  openlj 
at  one  who  refers  the  importance  of  that  cause 
to  the  spiritual  value  of  that  Church.  To  sedL 
^  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  xighteoos- 
ness  **  was  not,  in  our  Savioui^s  time,  a  princi- 
ple uniYersally  approved  or  respected.  He  did 
not,  however,  the  less  steadily  """nfaun  bk 
principles,  in  defiance  of  censure  and  of  scorn; 
''  and  the  Pharisees,  Which  were  covetooii 
heard  these  things,  and  they  derided  Him  * 

But,  independent  of  the  real  dislike  or  indif- 
ference to  religion  which  may  exist  in  any  pre- 
tended friends  of  the  Establishment,  the  popular 
use  of  language  presents  an  impediment  to  the 
inculcation  of  just  notions  on  this  subject 

By  *'  the  aflFairs  of  the  Church  "  is  too  often 
understood  "  Church^o/J^rty "  alone.  And  I 
am  the  more  anxious  to  bring  forward  the  views 
which  (in  common  with  many  other  members  of 
the  same  religious  community)  I  entertain,  in 
order  that  we  may  not  be  misunderstood,  as 
seeking  to  set  up  an  imperium  in  imperio  to 
withdraw  the  temporalities  of  the  Establishment 
from  the  control  of  the  general  Legislature  of 
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the  country ;  or  to  confer  civil  authority  on 
some  clerical  Body.  Never  was  there  a  time 
when  men  were  more  jealous  of  being  priest- 
ridden, — or  less  in  danger  of  it  It  is  therefore 
the  more  important  that  those  who  contemplate 
inquiries  and  r^ulations  in  such  matters  only 
as  pertain  to  every  religious  community,  strictly 
as  such,  should  come  forward  to  explain  dis- 
tinctly what  their  views  are ;  lest  different  ones 
should  be  falsely  imputed  to  them. 

"  But  things  have  gone  on  very  well,**  (I  have 
been  told)  '*  for  a  long  time  past,  just  as  they 
are:  why  then  seek  for  any  change ?*•  Now, 
the  question  as  to  the  '^wellT — how  far  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  Church  are  in  a  satis- 
factory state, — is  a  matter  of  opinion;  and  on 
which  I  am  constrained  to  acknowledge,  though 
with  unfeigned  wonder,  that  opinions  differ : 
but  the  question  as  to  the  ''  length  of  time  "  that 
things  have  been  on  their  present  footing,  is  a 
question  of  fact ;  and  one  on  which  there  can, 
I  conceive,  be  but  one  decision.  It  is  but  a 
very  few  years  that  Parliament,  which  is  in 
practice  the  only  Legislature  for  the  Church, 
has  consisted  of  any  persons  avowedly  neither 
members  nor  friends  of  the  Church.  But  "  if 
these "•  (I  have  been  told)  ''should  obtain  a 
predominating  influence,  and  should  use  it  to 
attempt  any  innovations,  in  the  Establishment, 
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• 

it. will  then  be  for  its  friends  to  resist  any  such 
attempt''  This  seems  to  me^  I  mu^t  bonfess, 
like  begintiing  to  prepare  an  ark  amidst  the 
rage  of  a  deluge ;  or  commedcing  a  countennine 
when  the  match  is  applied  to  the  train. 

I  confess^  however^  that  it  is  not,  solely  or 
chiefly,  from  any  direct  result  of  the  change  in 
the  constitution  of  Parliament,  that  I  am  led  to 
apprehend,  as  unavoidable,  soma  change  in :  the 
existing  constituticm  of  the  Chuh^h.  At  leasts 
if  the  altered  character  of  the  Civil  L^islatare 
is  likely  to  accelerate  such  a  change,  it  must,  be, 
principally,  by  rendering  Inore  glaringly  and 
thore  universally  apparent,  that  want  of  an  Eo- 
cliesiastical  Legislature,  tvluch,  vktually  and  in 
practice,  has  long  existed.  Complaints  of  want 
of  reform,  or  of  inquiry,  or  of  regulating  power, 
cannot  indeed  be  so  easily  answered  by  a  refe- 
rence to  Parliament,  now  that  Parliament  no 
longer  excludes  those  who  are  not  professed 
members  of  the  Church.  But  I  feel  convinced 
that  even  if  Parliament  had  remained  unaltered, 
some  inspection  into  Ecclesiastical  affairs  would 
have  been  more  and  more  loudly,  and  at  length 
efiectually,  called  for.  The  number  is  great, 
and  is  daily  increasing,  of  those  who  think, 
either  that  some  change  is  desirable,  or,  that  it 
is  unavoidable,  or  that,  if  neither  desirable  nor 
unavoidable,  it  can  only  be  escaped  by  means  of 
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a  declaration^  issuing  from  some  competeiit 
authority,  such  as  may  satisfy  men's  minds. 
And  I  know  that  such  views  are  not  confined 
to  the  adversaries  of  our  Church,  but  are  enter- 
tained by  many  of  its  friends,  both  lay  and 
clerical.  And  what  is  more,  some  of  these^ 
whose  sincerity  I  cannot  doubt,  are  disposed  to 
advocate  what  appear  to  me  such  destructive 
innovations,  that  for  this  very  reason  (though  I 
know  it  has  an  opposite  effect  on  some  minds) 
I  am  even  much  the  more  anxious  to  cotne 
forward  as  early  and  as  strenuously  as  possible, 
to  join  with  the  more  rational  and  sober-minded, 
in  advocating  such  timely  and  moderate  mea- 
sures, as  can  alone,  I  am  persuaded,  preserve 
us  from  having  intemperate  and  dangerous  ones 
forced  upon  us  from  other  quarters.  We  have 
only  the  alternative  of  calmly  examining  for 
ourselves  the  walls  of  our  fortress,  and  delibe- 
rately repairing  them  where  they  may  be  found 
decayed,  or  of  waiting  to  have  them  rashly 
undermined  from  within,  or  battered  down  by 
assailants  from  without 

With  those  who  deprecate  wanton  or  violent 
changes^  I  fully  concur.  But  those  who  declaim 
on  the  advantages  of  preserving  every  thing 
unchanged,  must  be  aware,  that  their  views, 
however  right,  are  purely  speculative;  unless, 
indeed,  they  are  really  ignorant,  not  only  of  the 
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designs  of  our  early  Reformers,  but  also  of  the 
greats  though  undesigned,  changes,  even  in  the 
system  they  framed,  which  have  since  then  crept 
in,  incidentally,  through  the  agency  of  the 
"  greatest  innovator.  Time.** '  To  say  that  no 
changes  shall  take  place,  is  to  talk  idly:  we 
might  as  well  pretend  to  control  the  course  of 
the  Sun.  To  say  that  none  shall  occur  except 
such  as  are  undesigned  and  accidental,  is  to  say 
that  though  a  clock  may  gain  or  lose  indefi- 
nitely, at  least  we  will  take  care  it  shall  ne?ar 
be  regulated.  And  "since"  (says  Bacon)  *' things 
alter  for  the  worse  spontaneously, — ^if  they  never 
be  altered  for  the  better,  designedly,  where  is 
the  evil  to  end  ?  " 

With  these  sentiments,  I  should  feel  myself 
wanting  in  duty  to  my  Master,  if  I  suffered  any 
regard  for  personal  ease  or  credit — any  dread 
of  popular  obloquy  or  persecution — any  fear  of 
giving  offence  even  to  those  whom  I  should  be 
most  unwilling  to  offend — or,  in  short,  any 
personal  consideration  whatever,  of  a  temporal 
character,  to  stand  in  the  way  of  my  exertions 
in  such  a  cause,  if  the  state  of  things  which  I 
have  been  deprecating,  should  continue,  while 
any,  the  most  painful  sacrifices, — the  most  per- 
severing efforts,  on  my  part,  remained  untried. 

'  Bacon. 
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AN    APPEAL, 


Mt  Lords  and  Reverend  Brethren, 

I  feel  confident  that  I  shall  not  be  r^arded 
as  guilty  of  any  unpardonable  obtrusion,  when  I 
come  forward,  not  so  much  to  lay  before  you  my 
own  individual  opinions,  as  to  furnish  illustra- 
tions of  the  truth  of  the  conviction  expressed 
lately  by  five  of  our  most  distinguished  Prelates 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  respecting  the  necessity 
of  instituting  some  distinct  Church  government. 
That  conviction  has  not  been  uttered  by  men 
untried  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  but  by  men 
distinguished  for  highest  station,  for  age  and 
experience,  for  acknowledged  zeal  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Body  over  which  they  preside,  for 
talents  and  knowledge  which  place  them  amongst 
the  ornaments  and  benefactors  of  our  country, 
and,  above  all,  for  purity  of  christian  character. 
When  men  like  these  unitedly  declare  their  per- 
suasion that  it  is  "  needful,"  or  ^*  extremely  de- 
sirable," with  a  view  to  peace  and  safety,  that 
the  Church  should  possess  ^'a  legislative,"  or 
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•'  deliberative  assembly,"  for  the  regulation  of  its 
spiritual  concerns,  you  cannot  but  feel  this  to  be 
a  call  on  all  its  true  members  to  examine  what 
are  the  grounds  of  their  persuasion,  and  by  all 
proper  means  to  assist  them  in  their  honourable 
eflforts.     We  are  not  justified  in  remaining  idle 
while  our  Prelates  are  contending  for  the  health- 
ful maintenance  of  the  Church  which  we  revere, 
and  when  they  are,  in  fact,  supplicating  for  our 
aid.    We  should  neither  allow  it  to  be  suspected 
that  they  stand  alone  in  their  conviction  ;  nor 
that,  while  we   agree  with  them,  we  are  too 
apathetic  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  to  take  a 
part  in  their  exertions.     We  are  all  of  us  bound 
by  respect  to  them,  and  bound  by  duty  towards 
the  Church,  deliberately  to  weigh  their  repre- 
sentation ;     and   again,  those   of  us  who   may 
concur  with  them,  are  bound  to  come  forward 
and  say  so  in  petitions  addressed  to  the  Queen 
and  the  House  of  Lords. 

All  who  have  taken  sufficient  interest  in  the 
Church  to  watch  the  signs  of  the  times  con- 
cerning it,  will  feel  the  most  assured  conviction 
that  the  imperative  necessity  of  constituting  a 
distinct  government  for  it,  is  beginning  to  be 
most  extensively  acknowledged.  I  speak  not 
now  merely  of  the  number  of  pamphlets  on  the 
subject,  with  which,  for  some  years  back,  the 
press  has  been  teeming ;   nor  even  of  the  bold 
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and  repeated  declarations  founds  year  after  year, 
and  month  after  month,  in  the  pages  of  our 
periodical  religious  literature  of  most  influence 
and  circulation.  But  let  this  fact  (which  I  have 
alluded  to  in  a  previous  page)  be  distinctly 
and  attentively  weighed.  Seven  years  ago,  the 
same  sentiment,  advocated  by  the  perspicuous 
and  manly  eloquence  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  elicited  no  responding  voice  from  the 
other  Prelates  who  were  present  on  the  occasion. 
This  silence  was  an  admission  that  they  con- 
curred indeed  in  his  Grace's  sentiment,  but  that 
they  felt  the  time  had  not  come  for  positive 
exertion  ;  that  this  was  not  yet  warranted,  or  at 
least  demanded,  by  public  feeling.  On  the  late 
occasion,  on  the  other  hand,  they  evinced  a 
totally  opposite  persuasion.  They  did  not  suffer 
their  sentiments  to  be  deduced  from  the  fact  of 
their  silence,  but  they  openly  and  unhesitatingly 
avowed  ^*  an  entire  agreement**  with  his  Grace  of 
Dublin.  So  ftiUy  does  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury feel  that  the  time  has  now  come  for 
exertion,  that  his  Grace  did  not  hesitate  to 
pledge  himself,  that  he  *'  should  be  found  most 
^  willing  to  join  in  any  reasonable  or  practicable 
plan,  for  the  establishment  of  an  ecclesiastical 
legislative  authority,  that  can  be  proposed  by 
the  most  reverend  Prelate,  or  by  any  other 
competent  person  who  may  take  the  matter 
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''  into  his  hands."  A  pledge  like  this,  uttered  in 
the  presence  of  all  our  Bishops,  in  that  dignified 
assembly,  of  which  they  are  the  spiritual  mem* 
bers,  both  indicates  what  is  the  public  opinion 
now,  and  will  add  new  strength  to  that  opinion. 
It  is  most  gratifying  to  all  the  best  friends  of 
the  Church  to  observe,  that  perfect  harmony  of 
conviction,  with  respect  to  the  needfulness  of 
establishing  a  Church  government,  prevailed 
amongst  our  Prelates.  Such  agreement  is  not 
the  less  observable  because,  on  another  point 
not  essentially  connected  with  this,  a  difference 
of  feeling  was  manifested.  This  difference,  in- 
deed, will  fully  appear,  to  those  who  examine  the 
matter,  to  have  been  more  in  appearance  than  in 
reality.  And  it  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
speedily  terminated  under  the  advantages  of 
mutual  explanation  and  private  discussion.  Its 
public  expression,  however,  is  a  proof  that  the 
Prelates  who  followed  in  the  debate,  did  not 
suppress  their  sentiments  in  compliment  to  those 
who  had  preceded  them.  They  spoke  what  they 
thought,  unrestrained  by  the  apprehension  of 
giving  offence  or  of  exposing  a  controversy  to 
public  gaze.  So  far  then  as  they  agreed  (and 
they  did  perfectly  agree  as  to  the  extreme  de- 
sirableness of  Church-government)  they  must 
unhesitatingly  be  regarded  as  expressing  de- 
liberate and  unbiassed  conviction. 
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Those  who  read  the  debate  with  reasonable 
attention,  will  scarcely  fail  to  perceive  that  there 
were  two  main  points  discussed  of  essentially 
different  character.  First,  the  factf  that  there  is 
no  ecclesiastical  tribunal  in  exercise  of  a  power 
for  regulating  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the 
Church ;  and,  along  with  this,  the  necessity  of 
constituting  such  a  tribunal ;  and,  secondly,  the 
question  whether  any  alterations  in  our  formu- 
laries, or  in  the  form  of  subscription  to  them, 
were  generally  desired  or  really  desirable.  It 
was  with  respect  to  this  latter  question  alone 
that  any  difference  of  feeling  was  manifested.  Its 
distinctness  from  the  first  point,  however,  should 
be  clearly  discerned.  Whether  a  Church  without 
a  suitable  government  is  in  a  dignified,  or  even 
in  a  safe  position,  is  one  thing ;  whether,  sup- 
posing such  a  government  to  exist,  it  would  be 
now  expedient  for  it  to  exercise  its  power  of 
alteration,  is  totally  another. 

It  can  scarcely  be  apprehended  that  any 
persons  will  experience  a  diflSculty  in  drawing 
this  distinction.  In  every  other  community 
except  our  Church,  a  power  of  exercising  legis- 
lative functions  is  vested  in  some  appointed 
Body.  But  it  is  never  expected,  as  a  conse- 
quence, that  those  communions  should  be  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  change, — that  they  should 
alter  their  existing  laws  and  customs,  and  enact 
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new  laws,  merely  because  there  is  a  power  to 
do  so.  The  real  effect,  indeed,  is  totally  the 
reverse.  When  it  is  known  that  there  is  full 
opportunity  to  discuss  and  decide  on  such  altera- 
tions as  may  be  suggested,  this  very  circum- 
stance tends,  and  is  so  felt,  to  give  stability  to 
the  institution  ;  men  are  not  compelled  to  with- 
draw from  it  under  the  feeling  that,  though 
amendments  are  desirable,  they  are  hopeless. 
And  when  a  discussion  does  arise,  as  to  any  pro- 
jected improvements,  either  differences  disappear, 
or  the  prevailing  sentiment  is  respected.  '*  There 
are  many,"  said  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
''  open  to  a  feeling  of  disgust,  from  the  know- 
**  ledge  of  there  being  no  competent  authority 
to  examine  into  existing  laws ;  but  who  would 
be  perfectly  satisfied,  though  on  this  or  that 
'^  point  no  alteration  were  made,  provided  it  were 
'^  certified  on  proper  authority,  that  no  alteration 
*^  was  desirable."  This  is  the  principle  of  common 
sense  on  which  every  communion,  every  insti- 
tution, be  its  object  what  it  may,  is  conducted. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  say  why  that  which  is 
acknowledged  to  be  common  sense  in  all  other 
cases,  should  be  differently  regarded  in  the 
Church. 

I  shall  not,  however,  occupy  attention  at 
present  in  establishing  what,  I  think,  no  one 
will  venture  to  deny.     I  shall  merely  endeavour 
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to  remove  an  objection  which,  I  am  aware,  is 
made  in  some  quarters,  not  to  the  truth  of  the 
principle  asserted,  but  to  the  prudence  of  calling 
it  into  exercise. 

The  objection  to  which  I  allude  is  very  apt  to 
be  entertained  by  some  honest  minds.  They 
perceive  that  something  in  the  nature  of  inno- 
vation is  called  for;  and  to  all  innovation,  in 
every  shape  and  form,  they  feel  an  undefined 
repugnance. 

Now  whatever  soundness  or  discretion  there 
may  be  in  this  feeling,  it  will  be  evident,  on  a 
little  reflection,  that  it  should  operate  the  other 
way.  For  the  present  condition  of  the  Church 
is  the  innovation ;  and  to  counteract  the  evils 
produced  by  innovation,  is  the  direct  object  of 
the  Prelates  who  stood  forth  in  the  late  debate. 

It  is  an  admitted  fact,  that  an  authorized  tri- 
bunal— ^whether  well  or  ill  constituted,  is  not 
now  the  question — did  belong,  and  was  always 
intended  to  belong,  to  the  Church,  and  that  it 
was  formerly,  and  for  a  long  period,  in  the  con- 
stant  exercise  of  its  proper  functions.  It  was 
only  in  times  comparatively  modem  that  this 
tribunal  was  suffered  to  fall  into  abeyance.  The 
desire  felt,  then,  is  not  to  introduce,  but  to 
remove,  an  innovation, — not  to  desert  the  old 
paths,  but  to  return  into  them, — not  to  trample 
on  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  but  to  deprecate 
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a  departure  from  it,  and  to  bring  it  again  into 
positive  exercise. 

Such  undeniably  is  the  nature  of  the  question 
now  under  consideration.  Suppose  now,  those 
excellent  men,  to  whose  learning,  and  piety,  and 
labour,  we  are  indebted  for  our  admirable 
Liturgy ; — or  those,  again,  who  were  concerned 
in  its  latest  improvement,  were  to  have  been 
asked,  '*  Would  you  now  consent  to  annihilate 
for  ever  the  legislative  functions  of  the  Church? 
You  have  just  exercised  your  fullest  wisdom  in 
arranging  its  discipline ;  you  have  put  forth 
the  whole  energy  of  your  understanding,  in 
digesting  laws  for  it ;  you  have  exhausted  the 
stores  which  your  learning  and  your  piety 
had  accumulated,  for  the  perfecting  of  these 
forms  in  which  you  think  it  best  that  God 
should  be  worshipped ;  and  undoubtedly  you 
"  must  have  the  hope  that  your  posterity  will 
duly  appreciate  your  work,  and  that  they  will 
not  rudely  or  rashly  destroy  or  deface  the 
"  fabric  you  have  erected.  Would  you  think  it 
safe,  then,  or  expedient,  to  take  from  your 
posterity  all  power  of  interference,  to  anni- 
hilate your  convocations,  to  lock  up  your  jewel 
in  an  iron  casket,  and  bury  its  key  in  your 
own  tombs,  which  it  would  be  considered 
sacrilege  to  open?"  No  one  surely  could  have 
any  doubt  that  they  would  have  deprecated  such 
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a  proposal,  as  an  annihilation  of  the  proper  cha- 
racter  of  the  Church,  as  destructive  of  its  dig- 
nity, and  as  likely  to  terminate  in  its  contempt 
or  extinction.  Suppose,  however,  that  the  pro- 
posal went  beyond  this ;  that  it  was  not  merely  to 
match  the  key  of  the  casket  from  the  hands  of 
future  Church-members,  but  to  deposit  it  in  the 
hands  of  a  mixed  assembly y  for  the  admission  into 
which.  Church-feeling  or  religious  belief  should  be 
altogether  irrelevant  considerations, — must  not 
all  be  convinced  that  such  a  proposal  would 
have  been  regarded  by  our  enlightened  Reformers 
as  emanating  either  from  madness,  or  from  posi- 
tive hostility  to  the  Church  ?  They  would  un- 
doubtedly have  exclaimed  against  its  fatuity,  or 
denounced  it  ^^  as  a  snake  in  the  grass."  Yet 
such  is  the  present  condition  of  the  Church  of 
England.  What  is  justly  complained  of  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  is, — not  that  there  is  no 
Body  having  power  to  interfere  in  the  spi- 
ritualities of  the  Church,  but  that  the  Body 
which  possesses  this  power  is  a  mixed  assembly, 
of  which  persons  of  every  religious  persuasion 
may  be  members.  This  is  an  innovation,  not 
contemplated  by  our  ancestors,  not  adopted  by 
the  Church  in  its  own  wisdom,  and  assuredly 
not  capable  of  being  defended  upon  any  prin- 
ciples of  equity  or  reason. 

The  state  of  things  just  described  is  not  the 
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ancient  constitution  of  the  Church ;  it  is  a  con- 
stitution of  but  a  few  years  standing,  and  is  far 
from  being  entitled  to  the  praise  of  antiquity. 
Those  who  object  then  to  innovations  as  such, 
are  violating  their  own  principle  when  they 
express  satisfaction  with  the  present  accidental 
condition  of  the  Church  of  England,  unless  in- 
deed their  principle  be,  that  innovations  are 
only  objectionable  when  they  are  deliberately 
adopted. 

Time  or  accident,  as  is  not  unusual  in  human 
affairs,  frequently  produces  changes  which  theory 
would  not  have  contemplated,  and  wisdom 
cannot  sanction.  Men  pass  off  from  an  ab- 
surdity into  its  opposite,  without  due  judgment 
or  reflection.  A  change  in  some  one  respect 
is  at  length  perceived,  (after  centuries  of  obsti- 
nate resistance,)  to  be  imperatively  needed  ;  the 
change  delayed  up  to  the  moment  that  force 
is  ready  to  demand  it,  is  then  hastily  permitted, 
without  any  adequate  settlement  of  the  many 
questions  which .  that  one  change  virtually 
involves. 

Thus  it  has  happened  with  respect  to  the 
Church.  Formerly  none  but  its  own  members 
could  have  been  members  of  either  House  of 
Parliament.  But  it  was  accordant  neither  with 
political  wisdom  nor  with  Christian  principle, 
thus  to  fetter  the  human  conscience,  and  draw 
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a  circle  around  civil  liberty.  That  system  was 
overthrown;  for  it  was  impossible,  as  know- 
ledge advanced,  that  it  could  have  been  sus- 
tained. It  fell,  under  the  weight  of  its  own 
absurdity.  It  was  sustained  with  obstinacy  up 
to  the  last  moment  of  possible  resistance  to  the 
force  without;  it  was  resigned  with  all  the 
precipitancy  and  heedlessness  which  are  the 
attendants  of  sudden  fear.  For  years  back  it  had 
been  argued  that  the  admission,  of  those  who 
were  not  members  of  the  Established  Church, 
into  the  Houses  of  Legislation,  would  form  the 
destruction  of  that  Church ;  it  was  contended 
that  for  its  sake,  and  because  its  constitution 
was  intimately  interwoven  with  the  constitution 
of  the  State,  it  was  therefore  incumbent  on  the 
Nation  to  diminish  the  number  of  its  acknow- 
ledged citizens,  and  to  proclaim  that  it  did  not 
expect  a  full  allegiance  from  such  as  were 
unwilling  or  unable  to  profess  the  Established 
creed.  But  suddenly  a  change  came  over  the 
spirit  of  our  rulers.  It  was  felt  impossible  to 
continue  this  limitation  as  to  membership  with 
the  Nation ; — so  it  was  resolved  to  give  an 
unlimited  extension  to  a  theoretical  membership 
with  the  Church.  The  expression  "  it  was  re- 
solved," will  be  justly  objected  to.  For  all  are 
fully  aware  that  there  was  no  deliberation  in  this 
notice ;  the  Church,  which  had  been  pointed  to 
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as  the  object  of  the  struggle,  was  altogether 
forgotten  in  the  drawing  out  of  the  treaty  which 
closed  the  war.  From  the  untenable  position, 
that  none  but  members  of  the  Church  were  fit  to 
rule  the  Nation,  we  suddenly  passed  on  into  the 
equal  absurdity,  that  all  who  were  members  of 
the  Nation  were  fit  to  rule  the  Church.  This 
was  not,  as  I  have  said,  the  result  of  deliberate 
reflection.  It  proceeded  merely  from  that  in- 
consideration  which  naturally  attends  political 
changes  when  they  are  the  result  not  of  choice 
but  of  defeat 

Nor  let  the  rulers  of  that  day  bear  the  whole 
blame.  It  is  to  be  more  than  shared  by  aU  the 
members  of  the  Church.  Many  of  them,  it  is 
true,  clung  "  with  desperate  fidelity**  to  the  long- 
cherished  limitations  upon  civil  liberty;  but 
none  pointed  out  that  the  mere  removal  of  these, 
unaccompanied  by  any  new  enactment  respect- 
ing the  Church,  would  really  amount  to  a  strange 
and  indefensible  spiritual  tyranny ; — namely,  the 
tyranny  of  allowing  men,  who  disclaim  the 
Church,  to  rule  it.  I  have  never  met  with  any 
one  in  society  who  maintained  that  those  who 
did  not  belong  to  a  particular  church,  should 
exercise  jurisdiction  within  it.  Yet  this  is  the 
thing  which  is  now  acquiesced  in.  What  is 
complained  of,  is,  not  merely  that  the  Con- 
vocation of  the   English   Church  is  a   lifeless 
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and  an  unmeaning  form^ — or  that  the  Convo- 
cation of  the  Irish  branch  of  the  United  Church 
has  been  suffered  to  become  altogether  extinct, 
— but  supposiiig  both  to  maintain  their  vitality, 
still  their  enactments  are  to  be  submitted  to  the 
contfol  of  men  who  repudiate  their  connexion. 
Those  who  are  conscientious  members  of  the 
Church,  are  not  at  liberty  to  make  any  amend- 
ment in  its  formularies,  unless  they  have  the 
permission  of  persons  who  proclaim  all  those 
formularies  to  be  heretical  or  superstitious.     Let 
me  not  be  mistaken  here.     I  am  not  contending 
against  the  fullest  exercise  of  their  judgment  as 
far  as  their  own  religious  convictions  are  con- 
cerned.    I  will  not  pretend  to  dictate  to  them ; 
they  would  justly  regard  this  as  an  unreasonable 
pretension.     Neither   will   they  be  surprised  if 
I  object  to  their  retaining  a  similar  power  over 
me,   and  the   communion  to  which   I   consci- 
entiously belong.     I   have   spoken  in  my  own 
person,  but  I  am  well  assured  that  I  am  speaking 
the  words  of  sobriety, — that  I  am  expressing 
the  sentiments  which  really  belong  to  all  the 
members   of  every   religious  community, — that 
I  am  uttering  no  more  than  is  felt  by  you,  my 
Lords,  as  the  special  administrators  of  the  Church 
established. 

And  this  is  the  first  evil  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  Church,  which  I  would  submit  to 
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your  close  consideration.  The  Church  is  under 
the  government  of  assemblies,  which  may  and 
do  comprise  within  them  persons  who  altogether 
dissent  from  its  communion.  The  fact  cannot 
be  denied  or  concealed.  The  late  discussion 
has  served  to  give  it  indeed  more  prominence 
and  notoriety.  It  is  universally  spoken  of,  both 
by  those  who  are  members  of  our  Church  and 
by  those  who  repudiate  its  connexion.  The 
former  refer  to  it  with  lamentation,  and  the 
latter  with  a  contemptuous  boasting.  A  petition 
for  a  change  in  our  religious  formularies  was 
submitted  to  such  an  assembly  as  I  have  de- 
scribed. And  no  one  pretended  to  say  that  they 
had  not  power  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  the  inti- 
mated changes,  and  to  take  a  step  towards  their 
adoption.  It  was  contended,  indeed,  that  this 
assembly  was,  from  its  nature,  unfitted  to  enter 
upon  this  question ;  that  is,  in  fact,  that  the 
present  law  in  this  respect  should  be  changed. 
Had  a  majority  chosen  to  interfere,  they  could 
have  done  so.  The  members  of  the  Church, 
then,  have  been  made  to  feel  that  they  are  to 
retain  or  to  alter  their  present  formularies,  not 
because  they  approve  of  them,  or  of  the  sug- 
gested change,  but  because  such  is  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  the  majority  in  assemblies,  into 
which  all  have  an  equal  right  of  admission. 
Every  friend  of  the  Church  must  perceive  that 
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this  is  far  from  being  a  dignified  position.  This 
is  a  perception^  however,  which  is  not  confined 
to  the  friends  of  the  Church.  Its  opponents  per- 
ceive it  also,  and  proclaim  us  to  be  a  mere  crea- 
ture of  a  political  party — a,  law-Church — paid 
for  submission  to  the  civil  power, — and,  for  the 
sake  of  that  pay,  content  to  resign  every  exercise 
of  conscientious  judgment. 

And  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  primd 
facie  case  against  us.  We  may  be  fully  per- 
suaded ourselves,  that  the  greater  number,  at 
least  of  our  clerical  functionaries,  are  consci- 
entious adherents  to  our  Church-regulations; 
and  that  if  they  were  free  to  change  them,  they, 
like  our  brethren  of  the  American  Episcopal 
Church,  would  prefer  their  retention.  But  our 
opponents  will  always  refuse  to  believe  this; 
they  know  we  could  not  change  if  we  would, 
and  they  therefore  boldly  assert  that  we  would 
change  if  we  could,  because  we  cannot  prove 
the  falsehood  of  the  assertion.  They  know  that 
for  us  to  resign  conformity  would  be  to  resign 
pay;  and  beyond  this  they  choose  to  see 
nothing. 

That  the  absence  of  all  deliberative  or  legis- 
lative power  in  the  Church,  produces  in  the 
minds  of  religious  dissenters  an  impression  thus 
unfavourable  to  its  character,  and  that  of  its 
clerical  members,  could   be  easily  proved  by 
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poative  reference  to  various  of  thdr  publicatioiis. 
Every  minister  of  our  Church  indeed,  who  is  in 
the  way  of  obtaining  this  knowledge,  must  be 
aware  that  it  is  the  topic  which  gives  them  most 
success  in  the  withdrawing  of  disciples  fixxn  us. 
Every  newspaper  repents  the  proceedings  of 
dissenting  synods.  It  is  known  that  other 
communions  have  power  to  inspect  their  own 
rel^ous  concerns,  and  to  r^ulate  them;  and 
this  drcumstanoe  gives  to  them  an  impressive- 
ness  over  the  public  mind,  which  is  denied  to 
the  Church  oi  England. 

Let  the  present  condition  of  the  Church,  again, 
be  viewed  with  respect  to  a  very  difiSerent  claas 
of  men  from  the  religious  dissenters. 

We  have  now,  it  is  said,  in  various  parts  of 
England,  societies  combined  for  the  difiii^on  o( 
infidel  and  immoral  sentiments.  A\Tio  ought  to 
be  the  most  active  and  influential  opponents  of 
their  pernicious  movement  ?  The  Established 
Church  assuredly.  But  does  its  constitution 
make  it  so  ?  What  is  the  statement  which  is 
found  most  commonly  in  the  mouth  of  every 
vulgar  infidel,  and  which  is  best  calculated  to 
produce  a  strong  impression  upon  that  portion 
of  the  populace  which  is  anxious  to  burst  the 
bonds  of  moral  and  civil  order?  It  is,  that 
religion  is  the  invention  of  the  rich  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  securing  the   subjection  of  the  poor. 
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There  is  much  in  the  minds  of  the  class  of  whom 
I  am  speakings  to  incline  them  to  receive  this 
assertion  with  boisterous  acclamations  of  ap- 
proval.   But  is  it  not  lamentable  that  the  Esta- 
blished Church  should  furnish  a  colourable  proof 
of  the  truth  of  the  assertion  ?    The  Chartist 
delegates  will  ask  of  us,  whether  our  opinions 
are  not  under  the  control  of  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament 7    And  it  is  easy  for  them  to  expand  this 
in  a  manner  most  injurious  to   our  character. 
They  will  remind  their  willing  auditors  that  the 
Articles  of  our  Church  were  drawn  up  in  distant 
ages,  when  learning  was  not  diffused,  and  when 
liberty  was  not  understood;  this  alone  can  be 
represented  with  popular  effect  as  a  presumptive 
ground  for  suspecting  the  truth  of  these  Articles. 
But  they  will  go  on  to  remark,  that  these  Articles 
are  now  maintained  by  Parliament,  not  because 
they  are  true,  but  because  it  is  not  felt  worth 
while  to  examine  them,  more  especially  as  they 
sufficiently  assert  the  duty  of  subjection  to  the 
LfCgislature  and  the  civil  magistrates.     And  they 
will    support  their  assertion    on  grounds    suf- 
ficiently plausible  for  popular   impression.     A 
vast  number  of  the  members  of  Parliament  (they 
will  observe)  are  so.  far  from  possessing  belief 
in  these  Articles,   that  they  unhesitatingly  and 
openly  proclaim  their  dissent  from  them;  and 
yet  it  is  by  the  act,  or  by  the  forbearance  of 
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this  assembly^  that  these  Articles  are  imposed 
upon  any  portion  of  the  community.  The  civil 
powers  then  do  not  even  pretend  to  believe 
these  Articles ;  they  only  enforce  their  subscrip- 
tion. When  this  is  said,  (as  said  it  has  often 
been,)  we  must  be  compelled  to  acknowledge 
the  truth  of  the  fact;  and  it  is  a  fact  which 
tells  on  the  public  mind,  whatever  eloquence 
may  be  employed  in  refuting  the  inference  built 
on  it. 

Many  other  reasons  might  be  brought  forward 
to  evince  that  the  condition  of  our  Church  in 
the  respect  complained  of  by  our  Prelates  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  is  not  the  best  calculated 
to  hold  forth  that  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
truth  of  its  opinions  which  is  likely  from  the  first 
to  attract  respect,  and  thus  to  pass  from  respect 
into  conviction. 

But  I  shall  now  turn  into  another  branch  of 
the  subject — namely,  the  evils  which  the  Church 
sustains  within  itself,  from  the  absence  of  all 
legislative  and  deliberative  authority. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  one  important  function 
of  a  church  is,  to  take  care  that  its  accredited 
teachers  should  preach  sound  doctrine.  It  was 
with  the  view  to  this,  indeed,  that  the  Church 
of  England  prescribed  a  Liturgy  and  Articles. 
And  it  would  be  by  reference  to  these  that  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  instruction  given   by  any  of 
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its  ministers  would  be  properly  judged  of.  But 
who  is  to  institute  the  comparison  ?  A  bishop^ 
of  course^  may  examine  into  the  matter^  and 
come  to  his  decision^  but  what  then  ?  If  the 
minister,  indeed^  be  a  curate^  he  might  perhaps 
be  deprived  of  his  license.  But  suppose  the 
heterodox  minister  was  a  rector;  the  decision 
in  the  matter  would  be  subjected,  before  his 
removal  from  his  parish  could  be  enforced — not 
to  the  examination  of  other  bishops — not  to  any 
selected  Body  of  the  Clergy — not  to  any  Body, 
in  fact,  necessarily  belonging  to  the  communion 
of  our  Church — ^but  to  twelve  men,  taken  by 
the  sheriff  at  random  from  general  society, — 
men  who  may  be  very  respectable  as  citizens, 
and  very  competent  to  give  a  just  decision  in 
matters  of  property  and  of  trade — ^but  whose 
fitness  for  deciding  an  abstract  opinion  of  religion 
had  never  been  ascertained, — men  who  may 
themselves  hold  any  opinion,  however  hetero- 
dox, or  men  who  may  have  never  risen  to  the 
dignity  of  holding  any  opinion  whatsoever  in 
religion.  It  would  be  before  such  a  tribunal 
that  the  question  would  have  finally  to  be 
settled.  The  Bishop  would  be,  as  it  were, 
arraigned  before  them,  and  compelled  to  give 
them  an  account  of  his  proceedings  as  a  bishop. 
This  is  the  state  of  the  law  arising  out  of  the 
fact  that  the  Church  .  of  England  (unlike  every 
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other  religious  Communion)  possesses  within 
itself  no  power  of  determining  claims  to  mem- 
bership: but  is  this  a  condition  in  which  the 
Prelates  of  the  Church  should  be  exhibited  ? 

Two  rery  distinct  cases  for  such  a  trial  may 
be  imagined.  First,  the  minister  may  be  re* 
garded  as  heterodox  by  his  bishop,  on  the 
ground  that  he  inculcates  opinions  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  Articles.  Of  such  a  question, 
a  jury  may  plainly  be  incompetent  to  judge; 
and  even  without  any  dishonest  design,  they 
may  bring  in  a  verdict  against  the  bishop,  and 
compel  him  to  retain  the  services  of  the  hetero* 
dox  teacher  within  his  diocese.  But,  secondly, 
the  bishop  may  rightly  judge  a  minister  to  be 
heterodox,  and  seek  to  remove  him  on  the 
ground  of  his  inculcating  some  fanciful  opinion 
properly  to  be  regarded  as  really  hostile  to  reli- 
gion, though  it  is  not  in  opposition  to  any  state- 
ment of  the  Church.  To  take  an  instance ; — 
the  rector  might  maintain  the  Irvingite  notion 
of  the  gift  of  tongues ;  or  he  might  teach  that 
Johannah  Southcot  was  a  prophetess.  You  will 
not  hesitate,  my  Lords,  to  feel  that  such  a 
teacher  ought  not  to  be  allowed  a  place  in  our 
Establishment.  But,  as  matters  now  are,  no 
legitimate  means  exist  for  his  ejection.  A  jury 
could  not  effect  it,  even  if  every  member  of 
that  jury  was  a  discreet  and  sound  theologian ; 
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.because  the  question  which  a  jury  would  have 
to  try  would  be — ^not  the  abstract  truth  or  false- 
hood of  the  opinion,  but  its  conformity  or  oppo^ 
sition  to  the  Articles  and  Liturgy  of  the  Church ; 
and  as  these  formularies  are  altogether  silent  as 
to  such  notions,  law  could  not  pronounce,  o[ 
such  a  minister,  that  he  had  actually  violated 
the  terms  of  communion,  and  thus  subjecteid 
himself  to  a  deprivation  of  his  parish. 
.  .Compare,  my  Lords,  this  process  which  any 
bishop  of  our  Church  would  have  to  adopt,  with 
the  actual  proceeding  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
in  relation  to  Mr.  Irving.  He  was  arraigned 
before  their  proper  ecclesiastical  tribunal  on  a 
charge  of  heterodoxy;  his  opinions  were  pro- 
nounced unsound,  and  he  was  removed  from 
conununion.  That  course  of  proceeding  was 
dignified  and  efficient.  I  speak  from  my  own 
knowledge,  when  I  say  that  the  public  declara- 
tion of  this  general  tribunal  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  stopped  the  progress  of  his  opinions 
even  amongst  the  clerical  fonctionaries  of  our 
ovm  Church.  Some  of  our  Body  adopted  and 
preached  his  sentiments ;  they  were  expostulated 
and  argued  with  by  their  brethren,  but  this  was 
ineffectual.  They  gave  way,  however,  to  the 
dignified  decision  of  a  tribunal  regularly  con- 
stituted to  try  such  questions. 

Had  Mr.  Irving  been  a  rector  of  our  Church, 
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I  believe^  my  Lords^  you  could  not  have  re- 
moved him ;  because^  as  I  have  said,  the  jury 
to  whose  verdict  the  judgment  of  the  bishops 
would  have  to  be  submitted,  would  undoubtedly 
have  pronounced  that,  whether  his  peculiar 
sentiments  were  true  or  false,  they  were  not  in 
opposition  to  our  Articles,  and,  therefore,  that 
he  had  not  subjected  himself  to  any  penalty. 

When  I  complain,  as  a  Churchman  anxious 
to  maintain  the  hoilour  of  the  Episcopal  office, 
that  our  bishops  are  liable  to  be  thus  degraded 
in  public  estimation,  by  having  their  acts  in 
relation  to  the  Church,  referred  to  some  few 
laymen  (who  may  not  even  profess  attachment 
to  our  Church),  for  their  approval  or  reversal ; 
when  I  complain  that  the  case  would  have  to 
be  argued,  not  by  theologians  selected  by  our 
Communion,  but  by  barristers  bound  by  their 
profession — not  to  weigh  truth,  but,  if  possible, 
to  carry  their  cause,  (and  carrying  it  most 
probably  in  such  a  case,  by  throwing  ridicule, 
on  what  they  would  term  intricacies  of  theologi- 
cal controversy,  or  the  pertinacities  of  the 
''  odium  theologicum,") — when  I  complain  of 
all  this,  be  assured,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am 
far  from  wishing  to  throw  upon  the  bishops  the 
burthen  of  peremptory  decision.  I  do  not  mean 
that  reference  to  a  jury  should  be  removed,  and 
that  nothing  else  should  be  substituted  in  its  place. 
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That  indeed  would  invest  the  bishop  with  the 
right  to  decide;  but  if  he  had  that  rights  he 
could  not^  as  an  individual,  exercise  it^  either 
usefully  to  the  public^  or  without  personal  un- 
happiness.  There  would  be  a  public  outcry 
against  the  attempt^  irresistible  by  any  who  did 
not  possess  the  spirit  of  a  martyr.  Besides,  in- 
dividual decision  would  not  carry  weight  with  it. 
It  would  be  opposition  between  one  mind  and 
another  mind ;  and  the  public  would  most 
pit>bably  sympathise  with  the  man  injured  in 
his  worldly  condition  by  the  Episcopal  sentence. 
And  thus,  also,  the  Community  would  be 
exposed  to  the  chances  of  individual  error.  To 
invest  the  bishop,  then,  with  the  power  of 
peremptory  decision,  would  be,  as  I  have  in- 
timated, unfair  towards  him,  and  in  itself  inex- 
pedient. But  I  would  contend  that  our  Church 
should  not  be  left  without  a  government — ^with- 
out a  tribunal  properly  constituted  for  pro- 
nouncin''g  decision  in  this  and  similar  questions. 
The  bishop  who  may  object  to  the  species  of 
instruction  offered  by  any  minister,  should  be 
then  not  the  arbitrary  judge,  but  the  promovent 
in  the  suit.  And  the  decision  of  that  tribunal 
should  in  justice  be  allowed,  uncontrolled  by 
the  verdict  of  an  ordinary  jury,  to  have  foil 
effect  on  the  office  and  emolument  which  such 
minister  may  hold.     I  have  no  doubt  that  every 
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true  Churchman  is  anxious  for  the  existence  <rf 
such  a  tribunal;  but  (and  the  question  cannot 
be  too  often  reiterated)  when  shall  we  take  $omf 
united  step  for  its  attiunment  ? 

We  are  not^  my  Lords^  without  experia:ice  of 
positive  evils  resulting  from  the  non-existence  of 
such  a  tribunal.  Let  us  take  one  or  two  instances 
which  have  actually  occurred  in  recent  times. 

It  is  but  a  short  time  since^  some  divines  in 
Oxford  conceived  that  a  member  of  their  Uni- 
versity^  recently  promoted,^  had  formerly  erred 
by  the  publication  of  positive  heresy.  They 
circulated  the  charge  in  letters,  entreating  a 
multitude  to  come  to  Oxford,  and  pronounce  a 
verdict  of  condemnation.  A  multitude  did 
assemble,  and  did  pronounce  the  sentence  re- 
commended. I  purposely  divest  the  statement 
of  this  case  of  all  the  circumstances  which 
attended  it  as  a  personal  contest  But  I  ap- 
peal to  the  members  of  the  Church  generally, 
whether  it  was  not  a  schismatical  proceeding? 
The  Church  never  constituted  those,  who  tried 
the  question,  into  a  tribunal  for  such  a  purpose. 
I  know  it  has  been  said  that  the  accused  indi- 
vidual was  merely  suspended  from  certain  Uni- 
versity privileges;  and  that  Universities,  inas- 
much as  they  are  authorized  to  teach  theology, 
have  a  right  to  determine  theological  questions,  and 

»  Dr.  Hampden.  R^us  Professor  of  Theology. 
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censure  theological  propositions.  If^  howeveTt 
they  do  posses  this  right  (and  this  is  £ur  from 
being  conceded)^  at  least  it  is  palpably  absurd 
that  they  should  not  be  invested  with  a  much 
further  power.  In  the  particular  case  alluded 
to^  an  individual  was  deprived  of  the  privilege 
of  voting  in  conjunction  with  others^  as  to  the 
election  of  selected  preachers — but  he  remained 
himself  an  authorized  teacher  of  theology — a 
teacher  of  theology  within  the  University — 
authorized  to  give  theological  instruction  to  any 
of  the  students  who  sought  it  What  should 
the  students  think  of  an  University  whiqh  is 
compelled  to  permit  instruction  to  be  given  in 
theology,  by  a  man  so  heretical^  in  its  opinion^ 
as  to  render  him  unfit,  not  merely  to  select 
preachers — bi^t  to  be  one  of  many  who  are  to 
select  them  ?  If  a  University  has  really  the 
power  of  declaring  who  is  heretical^  they  should 
plainly  possess  a  much  more  extensive  power. 
But  as  a  Churchman^  I  must  deny  that  any 
Body^  except  the  Church  itself,  is  authorized 
to  pronounce  such  a  decision.  Examine  the  in- 
congruities which  would  arise  from  this  asserted 
power.  There  are  three  Universities  which  have 
the  privilege  of  conferring  theological  degrees.* 

'  THifl  is  omitting  Durham,  and  the  Chapter  of  St.  Patrick's, 
I>ablin,  which,  I  understand,  claims,  though  it  does  not  exer- 
cise, the  priyilege  of  conferring  theological  degrees. 
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It  is  notorious  that  these  Universities  have  not 
been  in  agreement  as  to  theological  opinions. 
It  might  happen^  therefore,  that  the  same  senti- 
ments should  be  reckoned  heretical  by  one  of 
these  bodies,  and  orthodox  by  another.  The 
individuals  who  graduate  in  these  several  Uni- 
versities are  allowed  all  to  enter  the  Church, 
and  even  to  commix  in  the  same  diocese.  If 
they  respect,  then,  the  decision  of  their  respec- 
tive Universities,  and  have  imbibed  their  opinions, 
they  will  be  not  only  justified,  but  called  upon 
to  uphold  that  decision,  and  to  pronounce,  each 
party  of  the  other,  that  it  is  heretical.  What 
divisions,  what  confusions,  is  such  a  view*  calcu- 
lated to  produce !  But  I  deny  its  truth.  It  is 
the  function  of  the  Church  alone  to  decide  on 
the  question  of  heresy :  to  acquiesce  in  the 
statement,  that  such  a  function  is  properly 
claimed  by  our  Universities,  would  be,  in  fact, 
to  constitute  at  least  three  distinct  independent 
Churches  within  our  realm,  though  apparently 
united  under  the  same  communion. 

On  general  grounds,  then,  this  right  claimed 
for  the  Universities  must  be  denied.  It  is  con- 
sequently unnecessary  to  examine  into  the  con- 
dition or  constitution  of  any  of  these  Universities, 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  whether  they  are 
really  fitted  for  the  discharge  of  such  a  function. 
This  inquiry  need  not  be  entered  into ;  for,  you, 
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my  LordSj  are  far  from  receiving  their  decisions 
as  authoritative.  When  an  individual  brings  to 
you  his  college  certificate  of  fitness  for  ordina- 
tion, you  do  not  uninquiringly  submit  to  that 
declaration.  You  examine  for  yourselves^  and 
often  reverse  the  decision  of  the  college.  This 
is  as  it  should  be. 

It  so  happens^  my  Lords,  that  the  divines  who 
took  an  active  part  in  collecting  a  tumultuary 
assembly  against  the  Regius  Professor  of  Theo- 
logy>  h^ve  since  suffered  in  their  reputation  for 
orthodoxy,  in  consequence  of  their  own  writings ; 
they  have  incurred  a  widely  diffused  suspicion — 
have  fallen  at  least  under  a  very  general  im- 
putation —  of  un-Church-of-England  opinions. 
Should  any  of  these  men  be  promoted  to  a  high 
station,  we  cannot  tell  how  soon  the  whole 
unseemly  proceeding  enacted  by  themselves, 
may  be  repeated  by  others  against  themselves. 
Every  consistent  friend  of  the  Church,  will, 
however,  deprecate  the  example,  and  will  equally 
deprecate  its  being  followed. 

Allow  me  to  pass  on  to  another  case,  of  not 
dissimilar  evil,  produced  by  the  absence  of  a 
Church-tribunal.  We  have  had  lately  a  com- 
bination of  clergymen  denouncing  the  Tracts 
circulated  by  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society 
as  positively  heretical.  Their  complaint  is,  not 
that  those  books  are,  some  of  them,  dull  and 
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unlikely  to  interest  the  public;  or  agmn^  that 
^hers  of  them  are  too  limited  in  tc^ics,  and 
do  not  present  a  sufficiently  fiill  statement  of 
Gospel-truth ;  but  they  seek  to  impress  on  the 
public  mind  that  most  of  these  Tracts  are 
heretical^  and  the  doctrines  they  maintain  in 
diametrical  opposition  to  the  Articles  of  the 
Established  Church.  This  indeed  amounts  to 
a  most  serious  accusation  against  persons  whose 
character  should  be  preserved  from  even  a  shade 
of  suspicion;  for  if  it  be  weill  founded,  then  all 
our  Prelates  and  all  our  Divmes  who  take  a  pait 
in  the  management  of  that  Society,  or  are  its 
members,  are  guilty  of  being  abettors  of  hetero- 
doxy. What  is  iih6  spectade  presented  then 
to  the  public  ?  A  body  of  clergymen,  holding 
influential  stations  within  the  Church — some  of 
them  listened  to  with  assiduity  as  preachers, 
declare  that  our  Bishops,  and  the  majority  of  our 
Clergy,  are  either  ignorant  of  the  just  meaning 
of  our  Articles,  or  that  they  have  signed  them 
for  the  sake  of  emolument,  with  a  fraudulent 
spirit.  Is  not  this  a  schismatical  proceeding  of 
the- worst  description  ?  It  is  worse  than  a  sepa- 
ration of  any  number  from  the  Church ;  it  is  a 
schism  within  the  Church  destructive  of  its  cha- 
racter. Evils  like  this  (and  they  may  occur 
again  and  again)  are  justly  to  be  attributed  to 
the  absence  of  a  proper  Church  tribunal.     Men 
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would  be  more  cautious  in  bringing  such  heavy 
accusations  against  their  brethren^  if  their 
Validity  was  to  be  tried  before  an  Authoritative 
Body,  or  ^  the  accusers  were  liable  to  be  called 
themselves  before  this  Body,  on  the  ground 
that  they  had  brought  railing  accusations,  and 
were  deciding  presumptuously,  on  their  own 
authority,  what  it  was  its  proper  function  to 
determine. 

And  such  a  controversy  as  that  alluded  to 
(which  under  present  circumstances  may  per- 
petually arise)  brings  other  mischief  with  it 
besides  the  fact  of  internal  schism.  It  will  be 
r^arded  by  the  Public  as  a  proof  that  we  make 
a  vain  boast  when  we  speak  of  our  having 
^'  a  theological  compass"  to  guide  us  on  the 
cx^^an  of  Truth ;  that  our  compass  at  least  must 
be  out  of  order,  or  we  could  not  have  so  much 
disputation  amongst  us  respecting  the  course  to 
which  it  points ; — and  again,  that  we  have  no 
irtist  to  amend  it. 

For  the  controversy  in  question  will  not  be 
regarded  as  an  allowable  difference  of  opinion. 
rhere  may  be,  and  there  are,  points  left  un- 
lecided  by  our  Articles;  and  clergymen,  with- 
out any  iiijury  to  their  own  reputation,  or  to 
that  of  the  Church,  may  expound  them  diversely ; 
3ut  when  we  cannot  agree  as  to  what  is  the 
aieaning  of  our  own   Articles,   those  Articles 
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are  presented  to  the  public  as  having  utterly 
failed  in  the  very  object  for  which  they  were 
drawn  up.  And  then  it  will  be  said  to  us,  *'  You 
''  have  no  remedy  for  this  utter  failure ;  you 
*'  have  no  tribunal  authorized  to  declare  the 
**  meaning  of  your  Articles^  or  to  amend  any 
detected  ambiguity. — By  having  Articles,  then, 
you  have  only  provided  a  store-house  for  new 
controversies — for  controversies,  too,  as  to 
*'  essential  points ;  inasmuch  as  one  class  of 
your  teachers  brings  against  another,  the 
accusation  of  circulating  doctrines  destructive 
'^  to  salvation."  Now  when  this  is  said  to  us, 
by  some  dissenter,  perhaps  at  the  very  moment 
when  we  are  seeking  to  convince  him  of  the 
superior  advantages  of  our  Communion,  on  the 
ground  that  it  has  a  fixedness  of  faith,  and  is 
not  (as  dissenting  Communions  are)  exposed  to 
the  fluctuations  of  mere  individual  opinion, — 
shall  we  not  be  forced  to  reply,  that  the  present 
state  of  things  in  this  respect  was  never  de 
signed  by  our  Reformers — that  it  has  been  the 
result  merely  of  political  accidents ;  and  that 
our  Church  did  possess,  in  its  original  consti- 
tution, a  tribunal  authorized  to  declare  what 
was  heresy,  and  who  were  heretical  But  is 
not  this  really  equivalent  to  a  confession,  that 
though  our  Communion  was  once  indeed  a 
Church  actually  exercising  "  authority  in  matters 
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of  fiuth^''  yet  that  it  has  now  ceased  to  be 
a  Church,  or,  at  least,  that  an  essential  feature 
of  that  character  has  been  lost  ? 

Our  Article  states  that  the  Church  has  autho- 
rity in  controversies  of  £Euth ;  such  an  authority 
is  actually  exercised  by  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  by  every  dissenting  communion;  but  we, 
of  the  Church  of  England,  must  be  content  to 
say  the  Church  ought  to  have  authority,  in  con- 
troversies of  faith,  over  its  own  members ;  but  it 
has  long  been  deprived  of  it. 

As  I  have  been  led  to  speak  of  the  Christian 
Knowledge  Society,  I  cannot  refrain  from  ob- 
serving that  the  nature  of  that,  and  similar 
societies,  must  be  regarded  as  furnishing  an 
instance  of  evil  arising  from  the  absence  of 
Church  government.  The  existence  of  such 
societies  must  be  allowed,  indeed,  to  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  the  due  support  and 
advancement  of  the  Christian  religion.  But  on 
this  very  account  they  should  be  identified  with 
the  Church,  as  a  part  of  its  own  machinery, 
subject  to  its  authoritative  guidance.  But,  as 
at  present  constituted,  they  are  not  Church 
societies,  but  merely  societies  of  churchmen. 
It  has  been  therefore  said,  not  without  reason, 
that  they  are  the  reproach  of  our  Church,  but 
the  glory  of  its  members.  They  are  the  re- 
proach of  the  Church,  because  they  demonstrate 
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that  there  are  functions  which  the  Church  ought 
to  discharge,  and  yet  for  which  it  has  made  no 
provision;  they  are  the  glory  of  its  members, 
inasmuch  as  they  evince  themselves  anxious  to 
supply  a  deficiency,  and  thus  throw  a  veil  over 
the  nakedness  of  their  parent. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inadequacy  of 
the  Church,  as  at  present  constituted,  to  carry 
out  its  proper  objects,  makes  the  formation  of 
helping  societies  a  matter  of  essential  necessity. 
But  when  it  is  considered  that  every  society, 
formed  for  a  religious  object,  and  supported  by 
professing  members  of  the  Church,  tends  to  give 
to  that  Church  a  character,  and  to  affect  the 
estimation  in  which  it  shall  be  held,  we  must 
become  sensible  that  this  is  a  state  of  things 
not  unaccompanied  by  danger.  The  Church 
cannot  now  select  its  own  friendships.  A  few 
individuals  combine,  to  construct  a  society  for 
accomplishing  some  religious  object,  which  is, 
in  their  opinion,  or  perhaps  in  reality,  desirable; 
— they  obtain  the  sanction  of  some  members, 
clerical  and  lay,  of  our  communion ;  and  that 
society,  no  matter  what  its  proceedings  may  be, 
is  instantly  regarded  by  the  public  as  a  chosen 
ally  of  the  Church.  Should  the  society  in 
question  permit  the  enrolment  of  dissenters 
amongst  its  members,  the  Church  is  regarded  as 
thus  pronouncing  communion  with  itself  to  be  a 
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matter  of  indifference;  should  it  reject  dis* 
senters,  the  Church  is  pronounced  to  be  narrow- 
minded  and  uncharitable ;  whereas  the  Churchy 
as  such,  has  not  exercised,  and  could  not  exer- 
cise,  any  control  in  the  case.  Its  character  is, 
in  this  and  other  respects,  plainly  left  to  chance. 
No  one  anxious  for  its  preservation  can  be  satis- 
fied with  this.  Sometimes  the  individuals  who 
form  a  society,  chuse  to  designate  it  as  The 
Church  Society  for  such  or  such  a  purpose. 
The  name  is  an  usurpation,  but  it  influences 
the  public  mind,  and  the  reputation  of  the  Body 
whose  name  it  usurps.  And  from  this  again 
other  evils  arise.  To  take  a  particular  instance. 
The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts  has  existed  for  a  considerable 
period.  It  had  undoubtedly  the  defect  to  which 
I  am  adverting — the  Church,  as  such,  did  not  ori- 
ginate it,  and  can  neither  direct  nor  control  it. 
Another  Missionary  Society  however  arose,  and 
chose  to  call  itself  *^  The  Church  Missionary 
Society."  It  was  no  more  the  emanation  of 
the  Church  than  its  elder  sister,  but  it  thus 
disserted  for  itself  a  superiority  of  character,—-' 
upon  what  grounds  it  would  be  impossible  to 
estimate.  On  the  other  hand,  while  we  have 
the  names  of  many  bishops  adorning  the  roll 
of  this  latter  society — and  while  the  Bishop  of 
London  has  ordained  ministers  for  its  operationy 
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we  have  other  members  of  the  Church — some 
of  them  holding  influential  stations,  protesting 
against  it  as  unfit  for  the  sanction  of  true 
Churchmen.  What  is  to  be  done  by  ordinary 
men,  anxious  indeed  to  show  allegiance  to  the 
Church,  but  thus  led  astray,  or  left  doubtful, 
as  to  what  it  is  the  Church  in  reality  recognises? 
But  whatever  may  be  the  evils  in  detail  which 
are  thus  produced,  (and  they  are  too  numerous 
for  specification,)  there  is  one  general  evil,  para- 
mount in  the  estimation  of  every  genuine  Church- 
man. All  those  societies  attract  to  themselves 
the  feelings  which  ought  to  be  awarded  to  the 
Church  itself.  They  are  looked  up  to,  as  the 
Bodies  through  which,  and  by  which,  religion  is 
to  be  maintained  and  diffused.  The  Church  is 
only  regarded  as  a  system  of  rules  formally  pre- 
scribed, and  to  which  a  respectable  adherence 
gives  a  right  to  certain  property  conferred  by 
the  State.  Its  bishops  are  estimated  only  as 
public  officers  commissioned  to  enforce  these 
rules,  and  enforcing  them,  not  so  much  from  a 
conviction  of  their  rectitude,  as  from  the  love 
of  exercising  personal  authority.  Be  assured, 
my  Lords,  of  this  lamentable  fact ;  a  feeling  has 
long  since  arisen,  and  is  daily  strengthening,  that 
the  extinction  of  the  Church  of  England  would 
merely,  or  at  least  chiefly,  involve  the  removal 
of  a    certain   amount   of  property    now    paid 
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towards  the  building  of  places  of  worship  and  the 
support  of  the  Clergy^  and  that  beyond  this,  as 
fax  as  the  religion  of  Christ  is  concerned,  no 
essential  disadvantage  would  be  experienced. 
For  it  is  felt  that  the  Christian  Public  could  still 
retain  its  Bible  or  Missionary  Societies  and 
Sunday-school  Societies — its  Prayer  Meetings 
— and  all  the  other  means  which  it  now  employs 
in  the  service  of  religion.  It  is  far  from  being 
surprising  that  such  should  be  the  prevalent 
feeling — ^for  the  Public  is  aware  that  all  these 
societies  are  of  their  own  erection ;  they  are  not 
indebted  to  the  Church  for  them.  They  do  not 
know  the  Church  as  a  substantive  society, 
claiming  to  derive  functions  from  its  Divine  law- 
giver—(for  in  truth  it  has  long  ceased  to  exer- 
cise such  functions) — ^they  only  know  it  as 
property,  and  a  Liturgy,  and  obsolete  canons, 
which  few  read,  and  still  fewer  regard.  Shall 
this  continue  ? 

A  distinguished  Prelate  has,  by  the  publication 
of  a  Letter  concerning  our  Church,  recently 
furnished  an  impressive  exposure  of  its  invalidity 
to  exercise  its  due  functions.  The  Bishop  of 
London,  in  terms  not  stronger  than  will  be  cer- 
tainly sympathized  in  by  all  consistent  Church- 
men, has  pressed  for  the  expediency,  the  neces- 
sity, of  planting  Bishoprics  in  every  country 
where  the  lower  ministrations  of  the  Church 
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have  found  a  position.  His  Lordship  justly 
conceives  that  an  Episcopal  Church  is  not  pre- 
sented to  the  public  in  its  proper  character,  if, 
in  point  of  fact,  it  has  not  bishops  to  exercise 
their  peculiar  functions.  It  is  not  sufficient  that 
there  should  be  a  bishop  in  another  hemisphere, 
exercising  a  theoretical  authority  over  its  mini- 
sters; there  should  be  a  bishop,  if  not  resident, 
at  least  within  visiting  distance,  and  continually 
resorting  to  each  quarter  in  discharge  of  the 
Episcopal  duties.  The  Bishop  of  London  is 
fully  convinced  that  this  suggestion  will  meet 
with  the  full  concurrence  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Church ;  but  his  Lordship  is  evidently  under 
an  impression  that  it  cannot  be  adopted,  unless 
the  civil  authorities  should  concede  their  sanc- 
tion. This  is  but  a  repetition  of  what  was 
impressed  on  the  Public  in  former  days.  Arch- 
bishop Seeker  addressed  a  Letter  to  the  Mini- 
ster of  his  day,  on  the  advantage  of  establishing 
Episcopacy  in  America,  at  that  time  a  de 
pendency  on  the  British  state.  That  Letter 
certainly  did  not  overlook  the  importance  of 
Episcopacy  with  reference  to  the  Church  of 
Christ — but  if  it  appear  to  any  one  that  it 
dealt  more  strongly  still  on  the  civil  benefits 
which  would  be  likely  to  arise  from  thus  ex- 
tending the  Church  of  England  to  our  remote 
settlements,  he  should  remember  that  this  ground 
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was  not  chosen  by  him  as  a  bishop,  but  forced 
on  him  as  an  advocate.  A  Christian  may  often, 
m  his  arguments  with  others,  dwell  with  the 
utmost  prolixity  upon  the  temporal  benefifs 
arising  from  the  general  belief  of  the  Christian 
religion ;  and  if,  in  any  particular  case,  he  seems 
to  give  a  prominence  to  this  topic,  it  would 
plamly  be  unjust  to  conclude  that  he  did  not 
himself  appreciate  its  higher  and  more  important 
claims.  But  it  was,  in  itself,  a  lamentable  proof 
that  oiur  Church  had  resigned  its  proper  dignity, 
and  suffered  itself  to  fall  below  the  privileges  of 
every  other  religious  communion,  when  a  bishop 
was  compelled  to  plead,  and  to  plead  on  such 
grounds,  that  it  should  be  allowed  the  liberty 
of  diffusing  its  own  principles.  There  is  an- 
other Letter  of  the  same  excellent  bishop  on 
record,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  commentary  on  his 
Epistle  to  the  minister ;  a  Letter  to  a  Dissenter, 
who  objected  to  the  introduction  of  Episcopacy, 
as  calculated  to  interfere  with  the  dissenting 
interest.  The  bishop  was  evidently  apprehensive 
that  his  objections  would  be  influential. 

Every  other  communion.  Episcopal  or  Non- 
Episcopal,  is  left  at  liberty  by  the  State  to  plant 
itself  freely  in  any  quarter  to  which  it  can  make 
access ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  Church  of 
England  must  ask  as  a  boon  that  which  all  other 
communions  may  practise  as  a  right.     They 
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may  extend  their  respective  institutions  wherever 
they  can  find  way^  but  the  Church  of  England 
must  not  introduce  its  Episcopacy,  unless  the 
civil  authority  feel  this  to  be  politically  ex- 
pedient. 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  strange  inconsistency  in 
the  minds  of  many  respecting  the  functions  of 
Church  and  State,  and  their  mutual  relation. 
They  would  contend  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  declare  what  religion  is  true,  and  to 
support  the  profession  of  it  at  the  expense  of  all 
the  members  of  the  Community.  They  main- 
tain that  the  Church  of  England  is,  and  should 
be,  thus  identified  with  the  Nation  at  large, 
— that  in  England  and  Ireland  at  least,  where 
that  Church  is  established,  no  other  religious 
communion  should  receive  assistance;  that  schools 
should  be  formed  for  the  inculcation  of  its  pecu- 
liar principles;  that  its  ministers  should  have 
a  right  to  superintend  the  education  in  those 
schools ;  and  that  the  children  of  dissenters 
should  be  either  left  in  ignorance  or  compelled 
to  receive  religious  instruction  not  approved  of 
by  their  parents. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  same  class  of  persons 
yield,  without  a  complaining  voice,  to  the  fact 
that  the  Church  of  England  alone  is  restrained 
from  attempting  to  spread  abroad  the  benefits  of 
its  own  constitution.    They  unhesitatingly  assert 
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that  Episcopal  succession  from  the  Apostles  is 
an  essential  characteristic  of  a  true  church ;  yet 
they  are  satisfied  with  the  arrangement  which 
restrains  them  from  conferring  that  succession 
on  Christians  abroad ;  satisfied  that  either  those 
Christians  should  have  no  true  church,  or  that 
they  should  derive  their  bishops  (of  coiurse  with 
accompanying  adjuncts)  from  some  other  source. 
They  contend,  indeed,  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land should  be  a  tyrant  within  its  own  dominions ; 
but  to  compensate  for  this^  they  agree  that  it 
should  be  a  slave  everywhere  else.  All  other 
religious  communions  should  be  restrained  at 
home;  the  Church  of  England  alone  should 
be  restrained  abroad.  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
imagine  in  what  manner  St.  Paul  could  explain 
the  rationale  of  this  or  defend  it ;  but  a  Chartist 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  suggesting  a  plausible 
reason.  He  will  say,  it  is  because  the  Church  is 
acknowledged  to  be  a  mere  State  contrivance, 
to  be  extended,  therefore,  or  circumscribed 
according  to  the  policy  of  the  day — that  it  is 
a  creature  formed  for  civil  purposes,  useless 
or  dangerous  except  where  the  State  holds  the 
reins. 

But  to  return,  from   this  digression  on  our 
foreign  importance,  to  our  home  perplexities. 

We  are  a  liturgical  Communion.     Were  I  not 
addressing  myself  to  those  who  have  no  need 
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to  be  argued  with,  as  to  the  unspeakable  advan- 
tages of  a  prescribed  Liturgy,  or  the  devotional 
excellence  of  our  own,  it  is  a  subject  upon  which 
I  should  feel  it  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  dwell 
I  m,  persuaded,  indei,  that  L  whose  mind  is 
impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  its  devotions, 
is  in  possession  of  the  best  and  safest  guide  for 
the  healthful  study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

There  is,  however,  much  dissension  amongst 
us,  as  to  what  is  the  service  which  we  are 
autliorized,  or  under  obligation^  to  read  on  certain 
days  and  occasions.  I  am  alluding  to  the  ser* 
vices  printed  in  our  Prayer-Books  for  the  com- 
memoration of  various  political  events.  I  shall 
make  no  observation  as  to  whether  those  services 
are  judiciously  drawn  up,  or  as  to  whether  it  be 
expedient  to  continue  the  commemoration  of  all 
the  events  in  question ;  I  am  now  only  concerned 
with  the  notorious  fact,  that  the  Clergy  of  our 
Church  differ  amongst  themselves,  as  to  whether 
the  use  of  these  services  is  legally  enjoined,  or 
even  \egB,l]y  permitted.  And  this  dispute  turns 
on  a  point  which  it  is  peculiarly  disagreeable  to 
discuss. 

It  is  contended  by  some,  that  the  monarch  is 
empowered  to  prescribe  services  on  particular 
days,  by  virtue  of  his  own  proclamation,  inas- 
much as  '*unto  him  the  chief  government  of 
all  estates  of  this  realm,  whether  they  be  eccle- 
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siastical  or  civil,  in  all  causes  doth  appertain.'* 
Again,  it  is  contended  by  others,  that  it  was 
never  intended  to  confer  such  authority  upon 
out  monarchs ;  that  there  is  a  particular  Act, 
especially  authorizing  the  iponarch  to  change 
the  names  in  our  State  prayers  from  time  to 
time,  as  occasion  requires,  and  that  this  act, 
which  declares  his  power,  must  also  be  held  to 
limit  it ;  that  the  claim  in  question  would  place 
the  Clei^  under  conflicting  obligations,  for  they 
are  bound,  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  to  adhere 
to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  by  which  is  to 
be  understood  the  Sealed  Book,  and  not  the 
book  as  it  may  be  altered  or  added  to  by  any 
jcxvtI  authority.  They  subjoin  that  it  would  be 
pernicious  to  yield  such  an  authority  to  our  civil 
ruler;  for  a  King  James  might  arise,  and,  on 
this  claim  of  authority,  prescribe  a  service  which 
our  consciences,  as  Christians,  could  not  adopt. 
.  The  dispute  has  existed  amongst  our  Clergy 
at  least  since  the  year  1715,^  and  has  never  yet 
been  settled.  It  is  not  long  since  it  was  revived, 
and  discussed  in  newspapers  and  magazines,  by 
divines  of  eminence,  and  with  no  little  acrimony 
of  spirit,  as  will  be  painfully  remembered  by  the 
friends  of  our  Communion. 

•  See  the  case  of  "  Occasional  Days  and  Prayers,*'  by  John 
Johnson,  A.M.,  Vicar  of  Cranbrook,  in  the  Diocese  of  Canter- 
bury. 
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Must  we  not  lament^  both  as  Churchmen  and 
as  loyal  subjects^  that  we  should  be  left  exposed 
to  such  discussions?  There  is  a  manifest  im- 
propriety  in  this,  both  as  respects  the  Church 
and  Monarch ;  nor  can  the  impropriety  be  ter- 
minated, except  by  a  proper  Church  tribunal. 
At  present^  the  process,  I  believe,  is  this.  At 
the  commencement  of  each  new  reign,  or  as 
soon  after  as  some  king's-printer  has  occasion 
to  publish  a  new  edition  of  the  Prayer  Book^  he 
calls  on  the  Home  Secretary  to  affix  his  signa- 
ture to  the  customary  proclamation.  When  it 
is  shown  him,  from  former  editions,  that  his 
predecessors  in  office  have  always  signed  these 
documents,  he  complies,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
without  any  due  examination  into  the  matter. 
He  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  taking  it  as  granted 
that  he  is  acting  in  full  accordance  with  the 
constitution  of  our  Church.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  he  should  be  aware  of  the  dispute, 
nor  even  very  familiar  with  the  services  them- 
selves.  The  particulars  of  the  Act  of  Unifor- 
mity, the  existence  of  the  Sealed  Book,  as 
defining  what  our  Liturgy  is, — on  these,  and 
similar  subjects,  it  cannot  fairly  be  expected 
that  the  minister  of  the  day  should  have  minute 
or  adequate  information.  And  he  is  thus  led  to 
exhibit  the  monarch  as  issuing  a  proclamation, 
the  force  of  which  is  at  least  doubtful  in  law. 
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and  which  many  clergymen^  of  unquestionable 
loyalty,  think  it  their  duty  to  oppose.  This 
state  of  things  is  not  respectful  towards  our 
monarchs ;  neither  is  it  fair  towards  our  Clergy, 
nor  expedient  with  reference  to  the  people. 

Most  unhappily,  my  Lords,  there  has  been 
occasion  lately  to  issue  a  new  prayer  in  relation 
to  our  Gracious  Queen.  Assuredly  it  became 
us  to  be  thankful  that  her  most  valuable  and 
important  life  should  have  been  saved,  by  the 
good  will  of  Providence,  from  the  traitorous 
hands  of  an  assassin.  We  would  feel  disgusted 
with  the  brutality  which  would  dare  to  offer  an 
insult  to  her  presence,  but  when  her  royal 
person  is  assailed,  we  become  conscious.  Church- 
men as  we  are,  that  our  breasts  are  instantly 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  warrior,  and  that 
^'  a  thousand  swords  are  ready  to  leap  from 
their  scabbards  in  her  defence.'* 

I  should  be  ashamed,  my  Lords,  of  our 
Clergy,  and  of  our  people,  if  I  were  not  per- 
suaded that  the  offering  up  of  the  late  public 
thanksgiving  was  not  felt  by  them  to  be  a  real 
transaction  between  themselves  and  the  Almighty 
Being  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Cold  would 
be  the  heart  that  at  such  a  time  could  pause  to 
consider  the  technicalities  of  the  law,  or  examine, 
with  scrupulosity,  into  the  question  whether 
the  thanksgiving  were  issued  in  conformity  w 
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the  Strict  rules  of  our  Church.  I  should  £ar 
more  sympathize  with  the  mind  which,  on  an 
occurrence  pressing  it  at  the  same  moment  with 
all  the  combined  sensations  of  horror  and  joy> 
would  feel  inevitably  compelled  to  burst  all  the 
trammels  of  law,  and  to  offer  up  a  spontaneous 
and  unbidden  thanksgiving,  for  himself  and  the 
people  whose  prayers  he  guided,  to  that  great 
God  who  delivered  the  Nation  from  the  over- 
whelming calamity. 

Observe,  however,  the  different  position  in 
which  the  Church  of  England  and  the  other 
religious  communions  stood,  on  this  occasion, 
before  the  country.  They  were  enabled  to 
come  forward  spontaneously — to  offer  up  a  free- 
will offering  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  and  to 
obey  instantaneously  the  impulse  of  their  own 
loyalty.  But  the  Church  of  England — or  I 
should  rather  say,  we  Churchmen — (for  our 
Church  has  no  representative  Body,)  had  no 
power  to  exercise  our  own  judgment,  or  to 
comply  with  our  own  feelings  in  the  matter. 
Our  loyalty  was  expressed,  not  of  our  own 
option,  but  on  the  injunction  of  the  civil  au- 
thorities. We  were  commanded  to  be  loyal. 
This  is  to  be  regretted,  both  for  the  sake  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  State.  A  thanksgiving 
for  the  monarch's  safety,  by  the  very  circum- 
stance of  its  being  drawn  up  on  a  command — 
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virtually  that  of  the  monarchy  loses  all  its 
proper  character  of  impressiveness.  Our  very 
utility  to  the  State,  then,  is  weakened  by  our 
being  thus  exhibited  as  the  servant  of  the 
State. 

I  would  most  earnestly  entreat  your  Lord- 
ships' attention  to  this  additional  fact,  to  which 
all  our  newspapers  have  given  notoriety.  In 
Ireland,  an  order  was  issued  to  the  Bishops  to 
draw  up  a  form  of  prayer  for  the  occasion. 
This  order  emanated  from  the  Privy  Council, 
and  to  it  were  attached  the  signatures  of  some 
gentlemen  who  are  known  to  be  Roman  Catho- 
lics. It  has  been  said  that  there  was  an  indeli- 
cacy in  their  attaching  their  names  to  such  a 
document.  It  is  very  evident,  however,  that 
the  suppression  of  their  names  would  merely 
have  tended  to  conceal — not  to  alter — the 
strange  fact,  that  the  Church  of  England  is 
subject  to  the  authority  of  persons  not  its 
members.  In  exercising  this  authority,  they 
are  acting  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  land,  and  in  thus  exposing  the  state  of 
the  law,  as  respects  the  Church,  they  are 
really  doing  that  Church  a  service.  They  are 
awakening  all  its  members  into  a  conviction  of 
its  anomalous  condition,  and  compelling  them 
to  feel  that  some  alteration  is  imperatively  called 
for.     Surely  the  rational  alternative  would  be. 
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that  the  Church  should  have  a  goyeming  Body 
of  its  own  members. 

The  mention  of  the  Irish  branch  of  the 
United  Church  will  bring  forcibly  to  your  Lord- 
ships* remembrance  a  recent  circumstance  in  its 
history^  which  marks, — even  in  relation  to  the 
most  important  question  of  prayer, — the  per- 
plexity and  confusion  arising  from  the  absence 
of  an  authoritative  Church  tribunal.  It  would 
seem  that  some  of  the  Irish  Clergy  have  adopted 
the  custom  of  using  extemporary  prayer  fAr 
congregational  worship.  The  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  under  the  opinion  that  this  was  a 
practice  in  opposition  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
directed  an  injunction  against  it.  It  appears 
that  the  injunction  was  far  from  being  regarded 
as  authoritative  by  the  Clergy ;  a  number  of 
them  have  joined  in  publicly  declaring  their 
determination  to  resist  it,  in  a  memorial  which 
they  inserted  in  the  newspapers.  A  vast  num- 
ber of  laymen  also  issued  a  remonstrance  against 
it,  on  the  grounds  that  they  *^  found  nothing  in 
the  Scriptures  to  condemn  the  use  of  extem- 
porary social  prayer,"  and  that  his  Grace  '^  had 
failed  to  convince  them  that  extemporaneous 
prayer  in  a  congregation  is  not  recognised  by 
our  Church."  In  an  answer  to  this  lay-remon- 
strance (to  which  the  newspapers  gave  circulation) 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  states  a  circumstance 
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From  sooMr  of  liiem  I  have  not  as  t^  leooved 
aoswen ;  bat  aB,  vidi  oohr  one  exoeptiaii,  aiio 
hate  aDaavred  bdt  joqanry^  have  appeared  to 
take  neailr,  or  esotirehr^  the  aaDoe  iieas  vitii 
m jaelt*  ^  I  am  aware,  however/  (his  Gsaoe 
adds,)  ^  that  the  opinioos  of  the  Bakipa,  ereo 
^if  mianimoas,  have  do  legaDr  cxterdre  power, 
^  sodi  as  to  mfluenoe  anj  perBons  who  naar  dis- 
^  avow  an  re^ud  or  deference,  except  ibr  strict 
^  legal  enactments  bad^ed  by  penalties.*  Your 
Lordships'  attention  is  earnestly  entreated  to  a 
consideration  of  the  important  bds  here  inti- 
mated. 1.  Many  of  the  Clergy  and  a  vast  body 
of  Laymen  differ  wholly  from  the  majoriiy  of 
our  Prelates  on  the  apparently  simple  question, 
whether  the  use  of  extemporary  prayer  in  con- 
gregations is  permitted  by  oiur  Church  regula- 
tions. 2.  Our  Prelates  are  not  agreed  amongst 
themselves  on  the  question.    And  3.  Even  if 
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they  were  unanimous  and  correct  in  their  view 
of  the  Rules  in  this  respect^  there  is  no  Body 
that  has  power  to  enforce  those  rules. 

"  There  appears  '*  (says  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  in  the  document  already  cited)  '^  to  be 
at  present  no  adequate  authority,  either  for 
deciding  in  doubtful  cases^  what  are  the  iso- 
lations of  our  Churchy  or  for  duly  enforcing 
''  them  when  not  doubted^  or  for  enacting, 
'^  altering,  or  abrogating  any  when  it  may  be 
•'  thought  needful." 

Now  if  there  are  any  who  think  it  expedient 
that  our  Church  should  not  possess  authority  to 
alter  or  abrogate,  lest  perchance  this  authority 
should  ever  be  used  indiscreetly,  they  should 
at  least  remember  that  the  absence  of  .this 
auihorityy  in  reality,  invests  its  clerical  members 
individually  with  the  very  power  contended 
against.  For  it  is  obvious  that  our  Reformers 
must  have  designed  that  those  regulations  should 
have  some  definite  meaning.  When  we  differ, 
then,  as  to  this  meaning,  certainly  we  cannot 
all  be  right, — though  we  all  may  be  wrong ;  and 
those  of  us  who  miss  the  designed  meaning, 
acting  according  to  the  best  of  our  judgments, 
are  virtually  altering  or  abrogating  the  regula- 
tions in  question.  The  absence  of  all  regulations, 
indeed,  would  seem  to  be  a  better  state  of 
things,  than  doubtfulness  as  to  their  significa- 
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tion  where  there  is  no  authority  to  clear  up 
that  doubt ;  for  this  latter  will^  equally  with  the 
former,  produce  a  diversity  in  practice,  while  it 
has  the  additional  mischief  of  tending  to  produce 
dissensions  amongst  all,  and  jealousies  between 
the  Bishop  and  the  Clergy  of  his  Diocese. 

The  discussion  of  which  I  have  just  spoken — 
namely,  as  to  the  question  whether  our  Clergy 
are  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  Liturgy  in  all 
congregational  worship — ^is  peculiarly  vexatious ; 
because  it  is  one  which  could  so  easily  be  put 
an  end  to,  if  our  Church  possessed  an  authorized 
government.  It  might  be  difficult  or  impossible 
to  draw  up  articles  of  faith  with  such  perfect 
clearness  as  would  preclude  the  attaching  to 
them  some  diversity  of  exposition.  But  nothing 
could  be  easier  than  to  prescribe  whether  the 
Clergy  should  or  should  not  be  confined  to  the 
use  of  a  Liturgy,  and  to  direct  definitely  what 
that  Liturgy  should  be. 

It  is  obvious  again,  that  the  rule  in  this  re- 
spect, whatever  it  may  be,  should  be  enforced  by 
authority  inherent  in  the  Church  itself.*  Ac- 
cordingly the  authority  to  which  the  Preface  of 

*  Every  other  society,  constituted  for  a  legitimate  object, 
lays  down  its  own  rules,  and  by  its  own  authority  rejects  as 
members  such  as  will  not  conform  to  them.  This  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  common  equity  sustained  by  civil  law.  But  this 
ordinary  right  is  not  possessed  by  the  Church  of  England. 
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the  Prayer  Book  refers,  for  the  obligatory  use  of 
the  Liturgy — ^is,  not  its  own  decision  and  de- 
claration, but  the  laws  of  the  land.* 

The  use  of  the  Liturgy,  indeed,  is  enforced 
chiefly,  if  not  solely,  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
Now,  the  greater  number  of  laymen  are  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  very  existence  of  this  Act ;  fewer 
still  have  read  it ;  and  I  may  venture  to  assert, 
without  much  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the 
majority  of  the  Clergy  have  never  studied  it 
They  do  not  conceive  themselves  under  any 
imperative  obligation  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  this  Act,  no  more  than  with  the 
many  other  civil  statutes  relating  to  the  Church. 
Now  a  rubric,  or  a  canon,  would  have  inevitably 
forced  upon  their  attention,  the  rule,  whatever  it 
is,  which  that  Act  designed. 

It  cannot  be  concealed,  too,  that  the  Act  of 
Uniformity — (the  chief  bulwark  of  our  Church 
as  matters  now  are),  stands  itself  in  need  either  of 
alteration  or  of  explanatory  additions.  No  one 
who  has  studied  it  denies  that  its  obvious  inten- 
tion was  to  enjoin  the  use  of  the  Liturgy.  But 
it  is  contended  by  some  that  this  does  not  pro- 

*  "  By  what  undue  means,  and  for  what  mischievous  pur- 
"  poses,  the  use  of  the  Liturgy  (though  enjoined  by  the  laws  of 
*'  the  land,  and  these  laws  never  yet  repealed)  came,  during  the 
**  late  unhappy  confusions,  to  be  discontinued,  is  too  well  known 
"  to  the  world." — Preface  to  the  Booh  of  Common  Prayer. 
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hibit  the  Clergy,  from  adding  prayers  of  their 
own,  provided  they  also  use  the  Liturgy,  as 
directed. 

Accordingly  the  practice  has  again  sprung  up, 
and  is  extending,  of  giving  an  extemporary 
prayer  before  the  sermon.  Some  of  our  Bishops 
—perhaps  most  of  them— are  of  opinion  that 
this  practice  is  in  itself  objectionable,  and  con- 
trary, if  not  to  positive  enactments,  at  least  to 
the  spirit  of  our  Church.  A  Bishop  who  thinks 
so,  is  placed  under  peculiarly  disagreeable  cir- 
cumstances. He  must  either  passively  acquiesce 
in  what  he  conscientiously  believes  to  be  an 
injurious  and  irregular  practice;  or  if  he  issue 
an  injunction,  that  must  rest  (as  he  cannot  cite 
an  unambiguous  rule)  upon  the  vow  taken  by 
each  Clergyman  at  ordination,  *'  to  follow  with  a 
glad  mind  and  will,  the  godly  admonitions'"  of 
his  Bishop.  But  when  a  Clergyman  replies,  that 
he  admits  the  vow,  but  denies  its  applicability 
to  the  case  in  point,  for  that  he  does  not  regard 
this  admonition  as  godly ;  the  Bishop  may  point 
out,  indeed,  the  sophistry  of  this  mode  of  escape, 
but  I  would  respectfully  ask,  in  what  manner 
he  can  enforce  his  injunction  ?  Our  Prelates 
should  not  be  placed  in  this  most  vexatious 
position.  Yet  they  are :  and  a  Church-govern- 
ment alone  can  deliver  them  from  it. 

There  is   another  ambiguity   in  the  Act  of 
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Uniformity  relied  upon  by  many.  It  is  admitted 
that  this  Act  enjoins  that  the  Liturgy  should  be 
used;  but  it  is  maintained,  that  it  is  binding 
only  under  the  circumstance  contemplated  in  the 
Act  itself;  that  it  is  binding,  accordingly,  only  in 
respect  of  churches,  chapels,  or  other  places 
licensed  by  the  Bishop  for  public  worship.  Now, 
since  that  Act  was  passed,  many  of  the  Clei^ 
adopted  have  the  practice  of  collecting  congre- 
gations in  school-houses  and  bams.  To  such 
places  it  is  contended  that  the  Act  is  inap- 
plicable, and  on  this  ground,  many  altogether 
lay  aside,  in  them,  the  use  of  the  Liturgy,  and 
adopt  the  practice  of  extemporary  prayer.  This 
is  another  and  increasing  source  of  collision 
between  the  Clergy  and  the  Bishop.  Perhaps 
the  Bishop  has  power  to  interfere  in  this  case, 
and,  under  the  Conventicle  Act,  to  prohibit  the 
clergyman  from  assembling  a  congregation  in 
a  place  unlicensed  by  himself, — or  even  to  deprive 
the  clergyman  of  his  orders,  should  he  perse- 
vere ;  but  it  is  unfair  to  the  Bishop  to  thrust  him 
into  a  contest  of  the  kind — a  contest  in  which  a 
vast  body  of  laymen  have  actually  been  found 
to  sympathize  with  the  clergyman — when  the 
whole  matter  might  be  regulated  by  a  properly 
constituted  tribunal. 

There    is    another    portion    of   our    Church 
service  with   respect  to  which  there  exists  no 
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adequate  regulation, — I  mean  our  Psalmody.  It 
cannot  be  shown  that  any  metrical  version  of 
the  Psalms  was  ever  sanctioned  by  our  Church. 
At  present,  hymns  are  very  generally  used, 
though  many  regard  this  as  an  objectionable 
innovation.  With  respect  to  the  merits  of  the 
contest,  I  am  not  called  upon  to  make  any 
observations.  All  persons,  however,  will  admit, 
that  the  h3m[ms  used  are  often  most  injudiciously 
selected.  Some  of  them  are  offensive  to  good 
taste,  and  tend  to  vulgarize  the  service.  This 
is  an  objection,  certainly,  which  might  be  urged 
against  a  portion,  at  least,  of  either  of  the 
metrical  versions  of  the  Psalms  now  in  use.  But 
many  of  the  h3anns  employed  are  exposed  to  a 
much  more  important  censure.  They  put  for- 
ward, frequently,  a  class  of  doctrines,  in  which 
all  the  members  of  our  Church  do  not  concur. 
If  it  be  said  that  this  is  of  no  consequence, 
as  the  minister  who  selects  them  is  at  liberty  to 
inculcate  the  same  doctrines  in  his  sermon ;  it 
may  be  justly  replied,  that  the  difference  of 
these  two  things  ought  not  to  be  disregarded. 
The  congregation,  in  listening  to  a  preacher,  do 
not  identify  themselves  with  his  instruction ; 
they  are  to  weigh  it,  and  adopt  it  or  reject  it, 
according  to  their  judgment.  A  hymn,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  an  act  of  worship — an  act  to  be 
performed  in  union  by  all — ^by  the  Clergy  and 
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the  assembled  people  conjointly.     Now,  it  is  a 
fact  that  many  who  can  fully  unite  in  offering 
up  the  prayers  of  our  Liturgy,  feel  themselves 
debarred  from  joining  in  some  of  the  hymns, 
because,  in  their  opinion,  they  are  opposed  to 
sound  doctrine.     Doctrines  not  expressed  in  our 
Liturgy  are,  or  at  least  may  be,  expressed  in 
hymns.     The  character  of  our  service,  therefore, 
is  liable  to  alteration  by  their  introduction*   This 
is   a  consideration    which    ought,    perhaps,   to 
weigh  even  with  those  who  approve  of  the  hymns 
at  present  most  in  use,  because,  by  other  persons^ 
or  at  other  times,   hymns,  which  they  them- 
selves would  object  to,  might  come  to  be  em- 
ployed.    But,  in  truth,  a  liturgical  Church  should 
not  leave  a  most  influential  portion  of  public 
worship  to  individual  caprice  or  individual  judg- 
ment.    Where   is  there  lodged,  however,   any 
power  of  interference  ?     Our  bishops  are   not 
unanimous  in  their  own  opinion  in  the  matter. 
Some  permit  and  encourage  the  use  of  hymns : 
others,  again,  oppose  it  as  an  unauthorized  inno- 
vation.    The  same  diocese  may  be  superintended 
in  succession  by  two  prelates  of  these  opposite 
views.     When  hymns  have  been  countenanced 
and  encouraged,  the  succeeding  Bishop  may  feel 
it  a  duty  to  proclaim  the  practice  as  unallowable. 
Is  a  liturgical  Church  to  be  left  to  the  uncer- 
tainties  of  an  individual   opinion,  in   a  matter 
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appertaining  to  united  worship  ?  But^  supposing 
all  our  Prelates  were  unanimous  in  maintaining 
that  hymns  are  not  allowable^  in  what  manner, 
my  Lords,  could  you  enforce  your  opinion  ?  If 
you  agreed,  on  the  other  hand,  in  thinking  that 
a  good  selection  of  hymns  was  really  desirable, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  know,  as  our  Church  is  at 
present  situated,  who  has  the  power  to  select, 
or  who  could  authorize  the  selection. 

If  the  point,  of  which  I  shall  next  speak,  shall 
appear  too  minute  to  deserve  serious  consideration, 
my  apology  will  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  it  has 
been  the  occasion  of  strong  personal  accusations. 

Many  of  our  Clergy  in  administering  the  Lord's 
Supper,  are  accustomed  to  repeat  the  words  at 
the  delivery  of  the  Bread  and  of  the  Wine  once, 
with  reference  to  all  who  are  assembled  at  the 
same  time  at  the  communion-table— of  course, 
changing  the  singular  number  into  the  plural. 
Others,  again,  conceive  themselves  bound  to 
retain  the  singular  number,  and  to  repeat  the 
words  to  each  individual  who  presents  himself. 

The  former  justify  their  practice  by  saying, 
that  it  is  not  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  design  ' 
of  the  Church :  that  the  change  of  number  was 
left  to  common  sense ;  for  it  would  be  frivolous 
to  require  a  rubric  which  should  direct  that, 
as  the  singular  number  is  used  in  addressing 
one,  so  the  plural  should  be  used  in  addressing 
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many ;  that  most^  if  not  all,  our  Bbhops  have 
always  practised  a  similar  discretion  in  administer- 
ing the  rite  of  Confirmation— avoiding  the 
tediousness  of  a  repetition,  for  each  child,  of  the 
words  prescribed  on  the  imposition  of  hands,  by 
changing  the  singular  into  the  plural  number, 
and  thus  uniting  as  many  children  as  can  be 
united  with  convenience ;  that  the  repetition  of 
the  words  for  each  individual  is  fatiguing  both 
to  the  Clergy  and  the  people ;  that  it  would  be 
actually  impossible  to  administer  the  rite,  were 
every  member  of  the  congregation  to  remain,  as 
is  his  bounden  duty,  to  commemorate,  on  each 
presented  occasion,  the  love  of  his  Lord  and 
Saviour,  and  feed  on  the  spiritual  food  pr^uured 
for  him  ;  that  many  are  prevented  from  perform- 
ing  this  duty  at  present  by  the  very  tediousness 
of  the  other  mode  of  administration,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact,  that  where  the  shorter  mode 
is  adopted  there  is  a  larger  attendance ;  and  that 
even  of  those  who  do  remain  a  vast  number 
leave  the  church,  each  after  he  has  himself  re- 
ceived, without  waiting  for  the  termination  of 
the  service :  thus,  to  a  certain  degree,  changing 
the  character  of  the  rite,  from  an  act  of  com- 
munion, into  the  character  of  an  individual  act 
On  these  and  other  similar  grounds  the  practice 
alluded  to  is  maintained  to  be  both  legitimate 
and  expedient. 
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I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  our  Clergy  deny 
that  there  is  moch  force  in  this  reasoning,  as 
fietr,  at  least,  as  expediency  is  concerned;  but 
many  do  assert  that  it  is  an  innovation  un- 
authorized, and  eyen  contrary  to  the  prescribed 
order  of  the  Church,  and  that  our  Bishc^  have 
greatly  erred  by  adopting  the  similar  innovation, 
as  they  conceive  it,  in  administering  the  rite  of 
Confirmation*  It  is  a  notorious  tact,  that  some 
distinguished  divines,  who  hold  the  latter  view, 
express  themselves  with  much  asperity  of  lan- 
guage against  other  divines,  at  least  equally 
distinguished,  whose  practice  in  this  respect 
differs  from  their  own. 

Nor  is  this  dissension  confined  to  the  Clergy. 
Our  Bishops  are  divided  amongst  themselves ; 
each  of  these  parties  has  Prelates  on  its  side. 
The  plural  mode  of  administration  (as  I  may 
term  it)  is  generally  practised  in  some  of  our 
leading  dioceses,  as,  for  instance,  Canterbury, 
London,  etc.,  without  any  opposition  on  the 
part  of  their  distinguished  diocesans, — perhaps 
I  should  be  justified  in  saying  with  their  full 
concurrence.  On  the  other  hand,  some  Bishops 
have  denounced  the  practice ;  and  one  Prelate 
is  known  to  have  had  articles  of  impeachment 
(though  the  trial  was  not  in  this  respect  perse- 
vered in)  against  a  clergyman  of  his  diocese  for 
this  practice,  thus  not  only  allowed  but  sanctioned 
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by  other  Bishops.  Dissenters  are  aware  of  this 
variance^  and  smile  when  we  speak  of  the  advan- 
tage of  definite  regulations. 

If  the  plural  mode  of  administration  (as  I 
have  termed  it)  be  held  to  be  against  the  Church 
regulations^  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are 
deviations  of  a  far  more  palpable  kind— devia- 
tions  from  express  and  unambiguous  rubrics, 
generally  adopted  even  by  those  who  press  that 
objection.  For  instance,  it  is  ordered  by  the 
Church  that  the  rite  of  Baptism  should  be  ad- 
ministered immediately  after  the  second  lesson 
at  the  morning  or  Evening  Service.  Again,  it 
is  ordered  that  children  should  be  instructed  in 
some  portion  of  the  Catechism  in  the  presence 
of  the  rest  of  the  congregation,  immediately  after 
the  second  lesson  of  the  Evening  Service.  Now, 
it  is  notorious  that  these  orders  are  almost  uni- 
versally violated.  This  certainly  has  not  arisen 
from  any  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  rubrics 
in  question ; — they  are  clear  and  distinct ;  nor 
again  from  any  perception  of  the  unimportance 
of  the  reasons  which  the  Church  has  assigned  for 
the  enactment :  on  the  contrary,  the  good  sense 
of  their  reasons  is  admitted  by  all ;  but  those 
rubrics  are  passed  by  on  grounds  of  expediency ; 
because  it  is  felt  that  their  observance  would 
fatigue  attention,  and  thin  the  attendance  at  our 
public  worship.     These  reasons  of  expediency 
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are  in  this  instance  held  to  be  perfectly  sufficient^ 
even  for  rejecting  the  positive  and  admitted  order 
of  the  Church,  while  the  same  reasons,  though  at 
least  as  applicable,  are  considered  an  insufficient 
justification  of  a  practice  in  administering  Con- 
firmation and  the  Lord's  Supper,  to  which  no  one 
pretends  that  any  direct  Church  order  is  opposed. 
I  should  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  the  evil 
of  which  I  am  complaining,  does  not  consist  in 
mere  diversity  of  practice  in  different  churches  or 
-dioceses.  I  should  be  far  from  objecting  to  the 
actual  conferring  on  each  Bishop,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  own  diocese,  or  on  each  Bishop  aided 
l>y  a  proper  diocesan  council,  a  greater  discre- 
tionary power  than  he  now  possesses,  as  to  things 
^'in  their  own  nature  indifferent,  and  alterable, 
and  so  acknowledged."  This  might  perhaps  be  the 
best  method  of  securing  adaptation  ''to  the  various 
exigency  of  times  and  occasions,"  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  quote  the  Preface  to  the  Prayer  Book. 
For  I  am  not  representing  mere  diversity  of  prac- 
tice as  an  evil.  But  the  evil  of  which  I  complain 
is, — 1st,  That  where  we  differ  as  to  what  was  the 
intention  of  the  Church,  there  is  no  tribunal  to 
clear  up  that  difference,  even  in  cases  where  some 
of  our  Bishops  and  Clergy  speak  of  others  of  our 
Bishops  and  Clergy  as  schismatical,  on  account  of 
this  difference  of  interpretation ;  and  2d,  That 
where  rubrics  are  express  and  unambiguous,  there 
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is  no  tribunal  to  alter  them,  though  alteration 
should  become  requisite  in  the  opinion  of  all  men. 
For  the  first  of  those  evils^  indeed^  something  like 
a  provision  exists :  For  it  is  enacted,  that ''  foras- 
much as  nothing  can  be  so  plainly  set  forth,  but 
doubts  may  arise  in  the  use  and  practice  of  the 
same;  to  appease  all  such  diversity  (if  anj 
arise),  and  for  the  resolution  of  all  doubts  con- 
cerning the  manner  how  to  understand,  do,  and 
execute  the  things  contained  in  this  book ;  the 
parties  that  so  doubt,  or  diversely  take  any- 
thing, shall  alway  resort  to  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese,  who  by  his  discretion  shall  take  order 
for  the  quieting  and  appeasing  of  the  same/ 
So  far  this  would  seem  to  invest  each  Bishop 
with  the  right  of  determining  whether,  for  in- 
stance, the  plural  mode  of  administering  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  allowable  or  not.  But  it  is  con- 
tended that  the  subsequent  words  of  the  same 
enactment, — namely,  '^  so  that  the  same  order  be 
'^  not  contrary  to  anything  contained  in  this  book," 
take  from  the  Bishop  the  right  of  decision  in  this 
case ;  because  it  is  held  that  our  Church  has 
ordered  that  the  words  on  delivery  should  be  re- 
peated in  the  singular  number,  and  to  each  indi- 
vidual. This  clearly  then  is  a  case  for  Church 
decision,  as  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  in  the  mat- 
ter is  disputed,  and  plausibly  in  the  estimation  of 
many.   But  for  the  second  evil  no  provision  exists. 
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Where  the  rubric  is  precise,  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese  has  no  dispensing  power.  Yet,  as  in  the 
specified  case,  with  respect  to  the  times  for  bap- 
tizing and  catechizing  children,  the  Clergy  are 
forced  by  circumstances  to  leave  the  rubrics  unob- 
served ; — ^and  the  Bishop  is  compelled  to  sanction 
this  disregard  of  them, — though  he  is  well  aware 
that  neither  himself  nor  the  Clergy  have  authority 
for  thus  acting, — because  he  is  aware  that,  other- 
wise, in  most  places,  our  churches  would  have 
no  congregations.  This  is  another  instance,  then, 
where  those  who  object  to  giving  the  Church  a 
power  of  alteration,or  rather,  who  are  satisfied  that 
the  Church  should  have  no  means  of  exercising 
this  power,  are  perfectly  content  that  individuals 
should  exercise  it.  The  fact  is,  this  alternative 
must  exist ;  either  the  Church  itself  must  make 
alterations  '^  according  to  the  various  exigency  of 
times  and  seasons,"  or  its  individual  members 
must  be  silently  permitted  to  make  them.  The 
latter  must  be  confessed  to  be  a  serious  evil,  be- 
cause it  is  one  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  set 
bounds.  It  can  be  stopped,  however,  only  by 
adopting  the  other  side  of  the  alternative.  This 
is  not  the  guess  of  theory ;  we  find  it  by  expe- 
rience true. 

Again,  it  is  a  point  disputed  amongst  us,  whether 
the  Church  designed  to  bind  its  clerical  members 
to  an  approbation  of  the  Homilies.  The  affirmative 
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side  of  this  question  is  maintained  on  the  ground 
that  one  Article  out  of  the  thirty-nine  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  a  recognition  of  these  Homilies;  and 
that  if  they  were  designed  for  a  mere  temporary 
use^  they  would  have  heen  noticed^  not  in  an  Arti- 
cle, but  in  a  canon  or  rubric.  There  is  undoubt- 
edly  much  force  in  this  ailment.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  contended  that  the  express  words  of  the 
Article  bind  to  the  mere  acknowledgment  of  their 
containing  '*  a  godly  and  wholesome  doctrine,  and 
necessary  for  these  times  ;**  that  is/  for  the  times 
when  they  were  composed.  It  is  added,  that  they 
cannot  be  consistently  recognised  as  authoritative 
documents  by  those  who  subscribe  the  Articles, 
inasmuch  as  they  refer  to  the  apocryphal  books» 
as  to  inspired  writings.  And  many  other  argu- 
ments  are  used  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  It 
is  not  my  present  object  to  argue  this  point ;  but 
I  must  say  it  is  strange,  and  deeply  objectionable 
that  a  Church,  which  requires  subscription  to  cer- 
tain documents,  should  leave  it  doubtful  to  what 
that  subscription  relates.  And  when  that  doubt 
has  actually  arisen,  and  produced  bitterness  of 
feeling  and  mutual  upbraiding,  it  cannot  but  be 
deplored  that  the  Church  should  have  no  power 
to  terminate  the  controversy. 

It  is  well  known,  again,  that  the  obligation 
incurred  by  subscription  has  received  very  differ- 
ent interpretations.     It  is  averred  by  some  that 
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this  subscription  implies  only,  or  mainly,  that  the 
Articles  are  Articles  of  peace  ;  that  is,  that  they 
prohibit  controversies  on  the  points  to  which  those 
Articles  relate.  This  view  is  maintained  in  a  pub- 
lication, used  as  a  text-book  in  our  universities, 
for  the  instruction  even  of  candidates  for  orders : 
others  contend  for  a  far  more  stringent  construc- 
tion. The  candidate  for  orders  has  to  decide 
this  question  for  himself;  that  is,  he  has  to  form, 
early  in  his  course,  the  best  view  he  can  of  the 
matter.  Whereas  the  Church,  if  it  had  an  autho- 
rized tribunal,  could  unambiguously  declare  its 
own  intention. 

Again,  supposing  the  Articles  are  to  be  received 
as  Articles  of  positive  belief,  it  is  doubted  whether 
they  are  to  be  interpreted  strictly  according  to  the 
sense  in  which  the  framers  understood  them,  or 
whether  it  be  sufficient  to  receive  them  in  accord- 
ance with  the  meaning  assigned  to  them  by  the 
ordaining  Bishop,  or  in  accordance  with  such 
meaning  as  the  subscriber  himself  may  think 
the  words  will  correspond  with.  All  these  are 
subjects  of  controversy,  which  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  exist  in  a  communion  demanding 
subscription. 

We  are  all  aware  that  a  monarch  endeavoured 
to  put  an  end  to  this  dispute,  by  enacting  that  the 
Articles  were  to  be  received  in  their  literal  sense. 
But  it  has  been  doubted,  first,  whether,  in'point 
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of  law^  this  was  an  adequate  enactment;  secondly, 
supposing  it  in  agreement  with  law^  whether  that 
law  is  morally  justifiable  which  would  make  the 
whole  Church  amenable  to  the  opinion  of  an  in- 
dividual ;  and  thirdly^  were  these  points  waivedi 
still  it  is  matter  of  disputation^  what  is  the  literal 
sense  which  the  words  bear.  It  is  disreputable  to 
our  Church,  that  points  of  so  much  importance 
should  be  left  midecided. 

Some  would  maintain  that  it  is  the  proper  func- 
tion of  the  Church  to  declare  religious  truth,  and 
that  all  individuals  are  bound  to  concur  in  the 
statement,  on  the  peril  of  their  salvation.  Others 
assign  to  each  Church  the  more  modest  and 
limited  function  of  declaring  its  own  convictions, 
while  it  leaves  individuals  to  join,  or  abstain  from 
joining,  its  conimunion,  according  to  their  own 
discretion.  In  either  view — but,  doubtless,  more 
especially  in  the  former — when  the  Church 
makes  any  declaration  of  doctrine,  that  declara- 
tion should  be  distinct  and  generally  intelligible. 

This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  case  in 
our  Church.  Some  few  instances  shall  be  speci- 
fied, not  as  exhausting  the  subject,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration. 

I  shall  but  briefly  allude  to  the  17th  Article, 
and  to  Bishop  Burnet's  opinion,  that  this  was 
designedly  framed  so  as  to  comprehend  what  are 
termed  the  Calvinistic  and  Arminian  views  of  the 
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doctrine  of  Predestination.  It  is  said  by  an  able 
writer,  that  '*  the  spirit  of  this  Article  affords  an 
''  excellent  model  for  all  Articles,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
''  intended  to  be  comprehensive  and  conciliatory, 
'*  rather  than  controversiaL**  It  may  be  asked, 
whether  the  Church  would  not  have  as  fully 
secured  comprehension  by  the  mere  omission  of 
the  Article.  Its  existence,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  secured  disputes, — namely,  whether  Bishop 
Bumefs  view  of  it  is  correct, — whether  it  was 
not  actually  designed  to  exclude  one  or  the  other 
of  the  opinions  referred  to.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
Article  lays  down  no  definite  doctrine  on  the  point 
to  which  it  relates,  it  should  be  received  as  an 
article  of  peace — ^that  is,  as  prohibiting  all  con- 
troversy on  that  point.  But  it  has  not  proved 
such.  The  controversy  has  found  its  way  even 
into  our  pulpits, — not  only  in  despite  of  this 
Article,  but  perhaps  as  its  consequence.  The 
latter  part  of  the  Article,  indeed,  would  seem  to 
prohibit  the  preaching  of  the  doctrine,  in  what- 
ever sense  Predestination  may  be  understood, 
because  it  declares,  that  ''for  curious  and  carnal 
''  persons  lacking  the  spirit  of  Christ,  to  have 
**  continually  before  their  eyes  the  sentence  of 
''  God*s  Predestination,  is  a  most  dangerous 
downfall,  whereby  the  Devil  doth  thrust  them 
either  into  desperation,  or  into  wretchlessness 
^  of  most  unclean  living,  no  less  perilous  than 
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*'  desperation."  Now,  it  is  admitted  by  them  who 
preach  Predestination,  that  a  vast  number  of  per- 
sons, in  each  congregation,  do  lack  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  a  portion  of  their  sermon  is  generally 
addressed  to  persons  whom  they  speak  of  as  under 
that  condition ;  certainly,  when  a  strange  congre- 
gation is  addressed,  the  preacher  can  never  be  sure 
that  such  is  not  the  character  of  many ;  yet  the 
doctrine  of  Predestination  is  preached,  and 
preached  as  the  decided  and  unequivocal  opinion 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Is  not  the  Churcb, 
then,  bound  to  render  its  own  meaning  clear,  or 
to  interfere  authoritatively  in  a  case,  where, 
according  to  its  own  assertion,  the  salvation  of 
its  own  members  is  at  stake  ? 

It  is  prudent  that  the  Church  should  not  mul- 
tiply Articles ; — for  every  Article,  being  a  restric- 
tion on  conscience,  has  a  tendency  to  limit  the 
number  of  its  own  members,  and  to  increase,  con- 
sequently, the  number  of  sects.  But  every  prin- 
ciple which  the  Church  asserts  should,  obviously, 
be  expressed  with  the  most  careful  perspicuity; 
and,  when  a  failure  in  this  respect  is  detected,  as 
it  is  when  its  members  are  found  to  dispute  the 
meaning  of  any  Article  or  expression,  it  is  most 
evidently  the  paramount  duty,  and  the  vital  in- 
terest of  the  Church  to  amend  or  to  interpret  its 
language.  Otherwise,  we  shall  have,  I  will  not 
say,  diversities  of  opinion  amongst  us, — for  that, 
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within  a  certain  limit,  may  not  be  an  evil^ — but 
we  shall  have  distinct  parties — each  accusing  the 
other  of  an  heretical  departure  from  the  subscribed 
Articles :  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  dissenter 
should  say  he  believes  each  party  speaks  cor- 
rectly in  this  respect.  This  has  been  and  is  our 
condition;  and  this  must  continue  to  be  our 
condition  till  the  Church  possesses  a  l^islative 
tribunal — not  merely  in  theory,  but  in  fact. 

Another  point,  with  respect  to  which  decided 
and  dangerous  discrepancies  exist  amongst  us,  is 
— the  doctrine  of  Absolution.  I  shall  indicate 
the  grounds  of  the  contest. 

It  is  well  known  that  our  service  for  the  Visi- 
tation of  the  Sick  contains  the  following  rubric 
and  form  of  absolution  : — 

*'  Here  shall  the  sick  person  be  moved  to  make 
a  special  confession  of  his  sins,  if  he  feel  his  con- 
science troubled  with  any  weighty  matter.  After 
'*  which  confession  the  priest  shall  absolve  him  (if 
he  humbly  and  heartily  desire  it)  after  this  sort. 
Otir  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  left  power  to 
his  Church  to  absolve  all  sinners  who  truly  re- 
pent  and  believe  in  Him,  of  his  great  mercy  for- 
give thee  thine  offences:  and,  by  his  authority 
committed  to  me,  I  absolve  thee  from  all  thy 
sins,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
''  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen." 
Now,  it  is  asserted  by  a  class  of  clergymen, 
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which  has  always  existed  in  the  Church,  and 
which  has  latterly  increased,  under  a  combination 
of  various  influences,  that  this  formula  plainly 
assigns  to  those  who  are  admitted  to  the  order  of 
priesthood  a  power  of  absolving ;  and  that,  be  the 
sentiments  of  any  such  individual  what  they  may, 
he  is  legally  bound  to  pronounce  it  over  every 
one  who  may  desire  it.  They  contend  it  would 
be  a  palpable  fraud  for  the  Church  to  allure  men 
into  its  communion,  by  holding  out  to  them  a 
promise  of  absolution,  if  the  clergjnsian  is  left  at 
liberty  to  break  that  promise.  They  maintain, 
however,  that  he  is  far  from  being  left  at  liberty : 
that,  on  the  contrary,  every  priest  of  our  Church 
has  entered  into  a  positive  engagement  to  pro- 
nounce this  form  when  properly  called  upon,  and 
that  he  is  himself  guilty  of  a  fraud  if  he  entertain 
views  inconsistent  with  that  engagement.  They 
add,  that  not  only  the  Church  has  provided  this 
form,  but  that  it  expressly  tells,  by  the  mouth  of 
the  Bishop,  to  every  one  ordained  as  priest,  that 
he  has  a  spiritual  right  to  exercise  this  function. 
"  Whose  sins  thou  dost  forgive,  they  are  for- 
"  given ;  and  whose  sins  thou  dost  retain,  they 
*'  are  retained." 

To  this  it  is  replied,  that  our  Church  is  far 
from  encouraging  any  one  to  seek  absolution, — 
that  it  merely  empowers  its  members  to  require 
it,   if  such  should  be  their  feeling;    that  it  is 
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evident,  consequently,  the  Church  does  not  regard 
absolution  as  an  essential  matter,  binding  on  the 
people  and  Clergy ; — and,  again,  that  a  clergyman 
may  always  decline  using  the  form,  inasmuch  as 
he  is  under  no  obligation  to  use  it,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  real  penitent,  who  should  demand  it ; 
that  the  demand,  however,  should  be,  in  itself, 
regarded  as  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  individual 
is  not  penitent,  and  does  not  even  comprehend 
the  nature  of  true  repentance. 

To  the  argument  derived  from  the  service  for 
"  the  Ordering  of  Priests,*'  it  is  replied  that  the 
words  cited  are  a  quotation  from  Scripture  ;  that 
the  Church  must  be  supposed  to  use  them  in 
their  scriptural  sense,  and  that  this  does  not 
denote  a  power  of  absolution  with  respect  to 
sin ;  that  if  the  Church  regarded  its  Clergy  as 
endued  with  the  power  to  forgive  sins,  it  would 
have  urged  all  persons  to  seek  that  forgiveness, 
instead  of  merely  permitting  those  who  desired 
it  to  do  so. 

The  validity  of  this  reply  is  in  some  respects 
very  questionable.  It  is  vain  to  admit,  that  the 
Church  has  empowered  its  members  to  require 
absolution,  if  it  has  not  placed  in  the  minister  a 
reciprocal  obligation  to  confer  it.  Again,  it 
may  be  said,  that  to  represent  the  demand  of 
absolution  as  a  proof  of  the  absence  of  real 
repentance,  is  to  confound  terms, — for  at  most. 
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it  18  but  an  error  of  doctrine^^— «id  thai  if  Hie 
Church  r^ar^d  this  error  as  inconsistent  vidi 
real  repentance,  it  would  have  altog^faw^^ 
biddeng  instead  of  permitting,  abecilutknu 

The  reasons,  however,  which  may  he  UMd  to 
prove  that  our  Church  widied  to  di8coi»i|^ 
absolution,  graduaUy  to  extinguish  the  praetioer 
luid  ultimately  to  withdraw  the  foramla  ki  ipies* 
tion,  are  far  more  satisfactory. 

The  early  part  of  our  daily  service  seaoM  to 
have  been  constructed  with  the  design  of  weaiikig 
the  mind  from  the  practice  of  private  confessKm 
and  absolution,  by  impressing  cm  allj  that  .ft 
was  to  God  cdnfession  was  to  be  made,  and 
that  it  was  from  Him,  directly,  pardcm  was.  Wi 
be  sought.  This  will  be  manifest  to  those  who 
reflect  upon  the  passage  in  the  exhortation, 
which  tells  us,  that  *'  although  we  ought  at  all 
•'  times  humbly  to  acknowledge  our  sins  before 
''  God,  yet  ought  we  most  chiefly  so  to  do,  when 
*'  we  assemble  and  meet  together"  for  the  various 
specified  purposes  of  public  worship.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  point  out  what  meaning  this  sen- 
tence can  bear,  or  at  least  to  maintain  its  cor- 
rectness, unless  its  real  object  be  to  discoun- 
tenance private  confession.  For  it  is  plain,  tfaat 
confession  to  God,  which  is  apparently  spoken 
of  in  both  clauses  of  the  sentence,  is  as  obligatory 
a  duty  in  our  private  as  in  our  public  worship. 
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and  also^  that  it  is  in  private  that  it  can  be  most 
efficiently  performed.  For  if  we  would  confess 
our  sins  rightly^  we  should  recall  them  to  our 
remembrance,  and  dwell  on  all  their  aggravating 
circumstances.  Time  is  requisite  for  this^  and 
quiet  retirement.  The  mind  must  be  left  to 
itself,  instead  of  being  hurried  on^  at  the  bidding 
of  another. 

It  is  obvious^  then,  that  the  design  of  this 
sentence  could  not  have  been  to  teach  men 
that  the  acknowledgment  of  sin  was  the  less 
important  where  the  duty  could  be  most  ade- 
quately complied  with.  But  the  preference  was 
apparently  given  to  the  least  perfect  opportunity^ 
because  in  public  worship  private  confession  to 
a  priest  is  impossible.  The  real  object,  then, 
plainly  was  to  undervalue,  and  thus  discoun- 
tenance^ the  habit  of  this  private  confession. 
It  could  not  have  been  designed  to  discourage 
our  own  confession  to  our  God  and  Saviour  in 
the  retirement  of  our  closet,  but  to  undermine  the 
desire  of  private  confession  to  the  priest,  and 
consequently  the  practice  of  absolution  also. 

It  was  evidently  felt  (whether  rightly  or 
wrongly  I  will  not  say)  that  this  undermining  pro- 
cess was  the  only  one  to  be  prudently  attempted 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  Accord- 
ingly, the  terms  *'  confession,"  "  absolution,'*  and 
I  may  add  *'  sacrifice,"  were  not  expunged  from 
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our  prayers ;  for  men  would  have  been  terrified 
and  shocked  by  the  absence  of  those  sounds; 
but  while  they  were  retained^  they  were  used  in 
another  and  a  harmless  signification ;  confession^ 
to  denote  the  general  acknowledgment  of  the 
prevalent  sinfulness  of  our  nature^ — ^absolution, 
the  gracious  truth  that  *^  God  pardoneth  and 
*'  absolveth  all  them  that  truly  repent  and  un- 
"  feignedly  believe  his  holy  gospel/' — and  "  sacri- 
fice/' again,  was  applied — as  far  as  that  term 
related  to  our  own  acts — ^not  to  "  the  creatures 
of  bread  and  wine"  consecrated  by  the  priest, 
but  in  a  figurative  sense,  to  the  thanksgivings  and 
praises  in  which  we  join,  or  to  the  offering  of 
ourselves,  body  and  soul,  to  the  service  of  our 
Lord  and  Master. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  our  Church 
did  design  from  the  first  to  discountenance 
private  confession  to  the  priest,  and  consequently 
absolution ;  and  its  retention  of  both,  in  the 
Service  for  the  Sick,  arose  simply  from  its 
unwillingness  to  do  violence  to  weak  minds.  It 
can  be  as  little  doubted,  therefore,  that  our 
reformers  wished  and  anticipated  that  a  time 
would  come  when  Christian  knowledge  would 
be  more  diffused,  so  as  to  permit  with  safety 
the  withdrawal  of  the  rubric  and  its  accom- 
paniment. 

In  an  acknowledged  Church-service,  however, 
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the  formula  for  absolution  stands.  And  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  those  who  desire  it  may 
demand  its  application.  Can  it  be  asserted  that 
the  great  body  of  the  Clergy  would  not  wish 
that  this  were  expunged  ?  The  experiment  may 
be  easily  tried.  Let  any  Bishop  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  summon  his  Clergy  together, 
and  ask  them  whether  they  have  ever  wed  the 
form^  or  whether  they  would  consent  to  use  it  if 
it  were  demanded.  If  I  do  not  greatly  mistake 
their  sentiments,  both  questions  would  be  an- 
swered in  the  negative.  Is  it  right,  then,  to  leave 
them  to  defend  their  refusal  by  means  of  a  lengthy 
exposition  of  the  intentions  of  our  Church ;  more 
especially  when  at  the  end  of  this  exposition, 
however  clear  it  may  be  to  them,  they  will  still 
have  to  confess  that  they  cannot  deny  the  exist- 
ence  of  the  form  in  the  Prayer  Book — ^that  all 
they  can  do  is  to  shuffle  it  off.  This  is  not 
straightforward  enough  for  the  religion  of  Christ, 
— I  might  perhaps  say,  for  sound  heathen  mo- 
rality. 

An  answer  may  be  anticipated  from  some 
minds ;  namely,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  our  laymen 
are  now  too  well  instructed  to  seek  for  absolu- 
tion; that  the  form  therefore  is  a  mere  dead 
letter,  and  need  not  weigh  upon  the  conscience 
of  any  man.  This,  however,  is  an  admission  that 
it  were  better  the  form  and  the  obligation  to  use 
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it  did  not  exist  It  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than 
a  declaration  that  it  is  more  advisable  to  continue 
a  pledge  which  it  is  not  meant  to  fulfil^  on  the 
ground  that  there  is  little  danger  of  a  call  to  fulfil 
it^  rather  than  by  the  act  of  withdrawing  that 
pledge  to  encounter  the  risk  of  an  example  for 
further  alterations. 

I  will  scarcely  pause  to  reply,  that  no  minister 
can  tell  how  soon  that  call  may  be  pressed  on 
him.  The  Oxford  School,  (as  it  is  incorrectly 
termed,  by  pure  accident,)  insists  strongly  upon 
the  consolations  derivable  from  absolution,  and 
endeavour  to  excite  the  spirit  which  would  pro- 
duce this  call.  The  disciples  of  that  school  have 
increased,  and  are  increasing.  The  Clergy  then 
may  reasonably  expect  that  some  of  their  con- 
gregations will  require  them  to  say,  *^  by  the  au- 
*'  thority  of  Christ  committed  to  me,  I  absolve 
''  thee  from  all  thy  sins." 

But  to  waive  this.  Let  it  be  considered  what 
impression  the  retention  of  this  form  is  calculated 
to  produce-— first,  on  Roman  Catholics;  secondly, 
on  unbelievers.  The  Roman  Catholic  will  sav. 
''  you  Protestants  direct  against  us  the  most  op- 
**'  probrious  language  with  respect  to  our  system 
of  Confession  and  Absolution.  You  aver  that 
these  things  withdraw  the  mind  from  Christ,  and 
fix  it  upon  the  priest,  and  are,  in  fact,  a  provi- 
sion for  the  encouragement  of  immorality.  But 
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when  we  open  your  Prayer  Book^  we  find  that 
you  retain  these  offices^  and  that  your  Clergy 
are  pledged  to  their  administration.  When 
you  decry  these  offices,  therefore,  it  is  evident 
you  cannot  mean  what  you  say.  AH  that  you 
*^  can  mean  is  to  transfer  a  certain  influence  from 
*'  our  Church  and  priesthood  to  your  own.'*  If 
we  really  wish  to  draw  Roman  Catholics  into  our 
communion,  we  should  not  leave,  as  a  stumbling- 
block  in  their  way,  what  they  can  scarcely  avoid 
regarding  as  a  proof  of  hoUowness  in  our  contro- 
versy with  their  Church. 

The  unbeliever,  again,  will  view  the  matter  in 
conformity  with  his  own  sentiments.  *'  Here  is 
a  proof,"  he  will  say,  *'  that  your  Clergy  submit 
to  pledges  with  which  they  have  no  intention 
to  comply;  they  express  approval  of  the  whole 
Prayer  Book,  yet  they  repudiate  this  portion  of 
it.     How  can  it  be  known  then  that  they  do 
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"  not  secretly  disapprove  of  every  part  ?" 

When  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  unbeliever 
thus  respectively  address  us,  I  have  no  doubt  of 
the  possibility  of  replying,  in  a  speech  sufficiently 
strong  to  satisfy  a  willing  audience  in  a  public 
assembly.  But  there  is  enough  of  point— per- 
haps of  truth — in  their  censure  to  ensure  that, 
like  an  arrow,  it  will  stick  in  many  a  mind,  so 
long  as  the  Church  is  encumbered  with  the  offices 
in  question. 
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The  Bishop  of  London  has  given  an  assurance 
for  himself^  and  for  the  majority  of  the  Clergy, 
that  no  alteration  in  our  services  is  desired.  It 
is  likely^  however^  that  this  portion  of  the  Prayer 
Book  was  not  then  present  to  his  Lordship's 
thoughts.  I  would  now  most  respectfully  en- 
treat his  Lordship  to  reconsider  his  assertion; 
and  I  would  ask  of  him»  whether  he  would  not 
himself  desire^  and  whether  he  is  not  assured  that 
the  majority  of  churchmen^  lay  and  cleric,  would 
wish  for,  an  alteration  in  this  matter,  pro- 
vided, at  least,  it  could  be  effected  by  a  silent 
sponge. 

The  publications  of  the  day  have  made  it  noto- 
rious that  there  is  this  division  between  the 
members  of  our  communion.  One  party  recom- 
mends the  practice  of  absolution — another  decries 
that  recommendation  as  papistical.  The  one 
appeals  to  an  authorized  form  enrolled  in  our 
services,  whose  important  meaning  no  one  can 
pretend  to  doubt ;  the  other  appeals  from  this  to 
the  intention  of  the  Church,  as  collected  from  a 
distinct  service.  Both  should  unite  in  seeking  to 
put  the  Church  into  a  condition  for  adjusting  the 
difference.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that, 
so  far  as  this  case  goes,  the  anxiety  should  be 
most  felt  by  the  opponents  of  the  form  in  ques- 
tion. First,  because  the  objection  to  its  use 
comes  from  them ;  secondly,  because  they  main- 
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tain  that  the  Church  manifestly  designed  ulti- 
mately to  withdraw  the  form.  They  are  bounds 
then^  to  assist  the  Church  in  the  fulfilling  of  its 
own  intentions.  This  would  be  a  more  rational^ 
dignified,  and  Christian  part,  than  to  direct  con- 
tumelious language  against  their  brethren:  or 
than  to  upbraid  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for 
the  rite,  when  it  is  in  full  accordance  with  its  own 
interpretation  of  Scripture ;  and  to  denounce  its 
Clergy  as  practising  priestcraft,  when  they  teach 
the  people  that,  •'  by  Christ's  authority  committed 
to  them,  they  can  absolve  from  all  sins  f  while 
they  themselves  are  exposed  to  the  retort, ''  We 
agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  you  have  not 
this  power — ^but  your  Church  binds  you,  at  the 
bidding  of  another,  to  say  you  have ;  you  act 
against  your  conscience,  to  use  words  which  we 
use  conscientiously,  and  to  practise  the  very 
priestcraft  with  which  you  upbraid  us,  when 
any  of  your  parishioners  '  humbly  and  heartily 
''  desire  it/  " 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  mi- 
nister of  Christ  is,  to  visit  the  sick,  to  pray  with 
him,  to  direct  his  thoughts  to  his  Redeemer,  and 
support  his  sinking  mind  by  spiritual  consola- 
tions. If  the  minister  should  use  the  chief  por- 
tion of  the  beautiful  service  which  our  Church 
has  supplied  for  such  an  occasion,  this  will  na- 
turally produce,  in  the  mind  of  the  sufferer,  a 
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desire  to  recur  to  it  afterwards  for  himself.  He 
will  then  read^  perhaps  for  the  first  time^  the  form 
of  absolution 9  and  the  rubric  concerning  it.  In 
his  state  of  weakness^  he  is  very  likely  to  regard 
it  as  a  matter  of  piety^  perhaps  of  safety^  that  he 
should  require  its  use  from  the  attending  minister. 
Is  it  expedient  to  torture  him  at  such  a  moment 
with  controversies  and  explanations?  No  one 
can  think  so.  Such  clergymen,  then^  as  would 
object  to  the  use  of  the  form,  should  anxiously 
desire  its  total  removal. 

The  paragraph  lately  quoted  from  the  service 
for  the  Ordering  of  Priests,  will  remind  the 
members  of  our  Church  that  there  is  also  a 
difference  among  us  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  pre- 
vious sentence.  "  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost  for 
'^  the  office  and  work  of  a  priest  in  the  Church  of 
*'  God,  now  committed  unto  thee  by  the  impo- 
*^  sition  of  our  hands."  This  is  understood  by 
many,  in  its  literal  sense,  as  an  actual  conferring 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Others,  again,  regard  the 
words  as  equivalent  to  a  prayer  or  benediction, 
as  if  it  had  been  said,  "  We  pray  that  thou  mayest 
receive,  etc."  It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the 
arguments  in  defence  of  either  interpretation; 
but  it  is  impossible  not  to  remark  that  the  latter 
is  derived,  not  from  what  the  Church  has  said, 
but  rather  from  the  conviction  of  the  individuals 
themselves  as  to  what  it   ought  to   have   said. 
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They  cootend  that  the  words  should  not  be 
understood  in  their  literal  sense,  because  that 
sense  is  unallowable. 

Neither  the  existence,  nor  the  importance,  of 
this  controversy  can  be  denied.  It  affects  the 
character  both  of  the  episcopal  and  of  the  priestly 
office.  It  is  also  connected  with  the  question, 
whether  Ordination  be  an  instituted  Sacrament  ? 
This  is  evidently  a  case,  then,  in  which  the 
Church  should  be  enabled  to  pronounce  a  deci- 
sion ;  for  palpable  inconvenience,  and  even  injus- 
tice to  individuals,  may  result  from  its  intentional 
or  compulsory  silence.  A  deacon  may  be  taught 
by  the  Bishop  of  his  diocese  to  understand  the 
expression  as  a  prayer;  he  may  then  receive 
letters  dimissory  to  the  Bishop  of  another  diocese 
where  he  is  seeking  the  order  of  priesthood,  and 
be  rejected  by  him,  on  account  of  this  same  ex- 
position, as  unfit  to  be  ordained  to  that  function. 
The  Bishops  or  Clergy  may  be  allowed  to  differ 
with  respect  to  points  on  which  the  Church  is 
wholly  silent, — ^but  here  the  Church  meant  to 
express  some  opinion ;  while  the  interpretation, 
held  as  sound  and  orthodox  in  one  district,  is 
denounced  as  unsound  and  heretical  in  another. 

It  cannot  be  proved  that  such  a  case  has  never 
occurred,  for  Bishops  sometimes  reject  men  for 
what  they  conceive  to  be  unsoundness  of  view, 
without  formally  stating  the  ground  of  rejection, 
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and  dius  exposing  their  own  view,  periiap6»  to 
malignant  criticism.  It  is  enough,  however^that 
the  case  may  arise ;  nothingi,  indeed,  is  mme 
likely  than  its  immediate  occurrence :  fisr  jfc  is 
notorious,  that  these  two  very  distinct  inteifffe- 
tations  are  insisted  on  by  different  Prelates  of  the 
present  day. 

The  Bishop  of  London  has  not  left  it  douUfi^ 
that  such  a  circumstance  woM  be,  in  his  judg- 
ment, a  most  serious  eriL  His  Lordship  hss 
fortified  lus  opinion  in  this  reelect  by  a  teiy 
finrcflble  quotation  firom  a  speech  made  (as  Ui 
Lord^ip  justly  obsenres)  by  '*  one  of  the  most 
''  C3iristi«n  statesmen  who  ever  adorned  the 
^'  legislatiye  history  of  this  kingdom.*  Let  thsC 
sensible  quotation  be  re-perused  and  attentiydy 
studied.  Its  object  is  to  maintain  the  advantage, 
the  necessity,  *'  for  the  sake  of  order,  and  deco- 
rum, and  public  peace,"  of  having,  as  a  form  of 
clerical  subscription,  ^'  a  general  standard  which 
obtains  through  the  whole  community,  and  not 
the  partial  creed  of  this  or  that  Bishop  by  whom 
a  priest  happens  to  be  ordained.''  In  the  latto* 
case  it  is  observed,  ^'  how  perplexing  would  be 
^'  the  situation  of  a  clergyman  ordained  in  the 
*^  diocese  of  Ely,  beneficed  in  that  of  Chester, 
**  and  removed  to  that  of  Gloucester.**  The 
correctness  of  this  will  be  admitted  by  all  who 
admit  that  the  Church  should  have  formularies 
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of  doctrine.  The  Bishop  of  London,  however, 
could  have  given  to  his  audience  information  less 
perfectly  known,  perhaps,  by  the  lay-statesman. 
His  Lordship  could  have  stated,  from  his  own 
experience,  that  no  conscientious  Bishop  is  satis- 
fied with  an  unexplained  subscription  to  the 
general  standard ;  that  he  requires,  or  ought  to 
require,  every  candidate  for  orders,  to  stand  an 
examination  as  to  the  meaning  of  whut  he  thus 
subscribes.  If  the  general  standard  theflr1)e,  in 
point  of  factj^  diversely  interpreted^  each  inter- 
pretation is  virtually  "  the  partial  creed  of  the 
Bishop  who  holds  it  ;**  and  the  very  perplexity, 
anticipated  from  the  absence  of  a  general  stand- 
ard, is  made  to  arise,  from  its  existeme. 

Other  instances,  iu  addition  to  those  already 
given,  may  easily  be  assigned  in  proof  that  this 
perplexity  is  actually  experienced. 

The  well-known  controversy  respecting  bap- 
tismal  regeneration,  is  a  case  which  may  be 
referred  to.  What  is  painful  in  this  controversy 
really  is,  that  it  proves  us  to  be  in  doubt  as  to 
what  is  the  doctrine  which  the  Church  enjoins, 
— what  is  the  meaning  of  the  Service  to  which  we 
subscribe.  Had  the  Church  been  silent  on  the 
subject,  then  each  would  have  been  evidently  left 
to  collect  his  own  opinion  from  Scripture,  aided 
by  such  commentators  as  may  appear  to  him  to 
be  most  judicious.     But  the  Church  has  not  been 
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cfflEidocted inmapy  quartei» ^ff&timiA^  hittmmm 
of  spirit;  makes  it  toa  pUmi,  tli«l  tiM  C!leig|r  W 
fiur  fixHn  bmig  in  agreement  ee  to  wliaif  itlHii 
ofrinion  wis;  ThMe  wlm  Me  tlie  term^rbipl* 
tismal  regeneratimi'*  io  tlmr  8twpcMas^^sriw!i|| 
sigiiated  by  their  oppcments  as  Bqastp,  ioeolaii^ 
anopuioperaimwhfkdfe^  Those  whadbmHi4lib 
phrase»  are  branded  as  hwetica^^tximpliDg  .«|Mlif 
theundoobteddootrifie  of  theChiaxJiaf^Bi^^ 

Certain  sCTtiw^es  of  the  baptismal  aarnei  haii| 
been  omitted  by  dogymen  iif  ^ehr  admhiislwn 
tion  of  the  rite:  by  sc»ne»  on  the  grmsadtiMfe 
they  are  positifeiy  olgectionaUa  and  oppMsdllii 
the  current  of  Scripture;  by  others^  because 
though  capable,  in  their  judgment,  of  an  inter- 
pretation in  accordance  with  Scripture,  they 
still  are  of  opinion  that  those  sentences  are  more 
likely  to  convey  a  false  than  a  true  meaning  to 
the  mind  of  the  hearers.  Now,  those  who  omit 
any  part  of  any  Service  ordered  by  the  Churchy 
plainly  manifest,  that  they  regard  that  Senrice  as 
requiring  amendment. 

This  will  probably  be  answered  by  a  denial  of 
the  fact  asserted;  or  by  saying  that  if  it  be 
true,  it  is  disgraceful  to  those  wJarb  are  guilty  of 
it ;  that  the  opinions  of  such  men  should  not  be 
regarded,  &c.  &c. 
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It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  con- 
troversy does  exist ;  that  the  Clergy  are  divided, 
pretty  equally  as  to  number,  into  two  parties, 
each  contending  for  a  different  interpretation  of 
the  Baptismal  Service.  For  the  sake  of  internal 
peace,  then,  and  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  the 
derision  of  our  opponents,  let  us  agree  in  seeking 
to  place  the  Church  in  a  position  to  elucidate  or 
declare  its  own  meaning. 

Another  point,  as  to  which  it  would  be  at 
least  highly  expedient  that  the  Church  should 
put  forth  a  declaratory  exposition,  is,  in  respect 
of  the  meaning  to  be  assigned  to  the  damnatory 
sentences  of  the  Athanasian  Creed.  That  these 
clauses,  in  their  literal  signification,  assert  that  all 
who  dissent  from  the  Creed  are  on  that  account 
excluded  from  salvation,  is  sufficiently  evident 
from  the  very  ingenuity  which  our  own  divines 
have  been  obliged  to  exert,  in  order  to  remove 
the  appearance  of  that  meaning.  We  add  ex- 
ceptions and  limitations  suggested  to  us  by  our 
reason  or  knowledge  of  Scripture,  but  certainly 
not  suggested  by  the  words  of  the  Creed.  Or 
we  include  a  large  portion  of  the  Creed  in  a 
parenthesis,  and  maintain  that  the  damnatory 
clauses  are  not  applied  to  the  Athanasian  expo- 
sition of  the  Catholic  faith,  but  to  the  necessity 
merely  of  holding,  or  rather  retaining  that  faith 
in  the  general,  whatever  it  may  be. 
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its  stateoEmits.    When  be  is  ittkmkh§  aBf  ^if 
hb  congregation  if  he  really  beHeVes  what  he 
seems  to  say^  he  has  to  enter  into  a  lengthened 
exposition^  at  the  end  of  which  he  is  forced  to 
perceive  that  he  has  given  rather  a  free  para* 
phrase  than   a   direct   commentary.     And  he 
closes  all  by  saying  that  our  Church  has  not 
stated  whether  or  not  it  adopted  those  clauses 
in  their   literal   meaning,  but   that  our  most 
orthodox  divines  agreed  in  assigning  to  it  a  less 
stringent  interpretation.     He  relies  upon  this 
latter  fact  as  his  best  defence  for  not  holding  to 
the  rigid  signification  of  what  he  is  directed  to 
propound. 
After  all,  this  is  an  impleasant  feeling.     The 
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Bishop  of  London's  sermon  on  the  subject  will 
prove  that  he  sympathizes  with  those  who  expe- 
rience it. 

It  is  weD  known  that  different  proposals  have 
been  suggested  from  time  to  time  respecting  the 
Athanasian  Creed. 

Some^  even  Prelates,  have  expressed  them- 
selves favourable  to  its  total  removal ;  both  on 
account  of  those  damnatory  clauses,  and  also 
because  they  think  that  the  Creed  in  general  is 
unintelligible.  This  has  been  the  course  adopted 
by  the  American  Episcopal  Church;  yet  that 
Church  has  not  inciured  the  reality,  nor  even 
the  suspicion,  of  heterodoxy  with  respect  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

Others  again  have  suggested  that  the  dam- 
natory clauses  should  be  removed,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Creed  retained.  Others>  that  the  Creed 
should  not  be  read  in  Church,  but  that  it  should 
be  preserved  amongst  our  Articles,  as  a  guard 
against  heresies  which  once  existed  and  may 
again  arise.  This  last  course^  however,  would 
not  render  it  less  necessary,  than  it  is  at  present, 
to  record  an  explanation  of  the  sense  in  which 
the  damnatory  clauses  are  to  be  received. 

Till  some  such  step  be  taken,  the  Church,  or 
its  members,  will  be  exposed  to  influential  cen- 
sure;— the  Church,  for  asserting  the  eternal 
destruction  of  all  who  do  not  implicitly  trust  to 
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an  uninspired  human  document ;  or  its  members, 
for  uttering  authoritatively,  an  enunciation  of 
wrath,   which   conscience  and  Christian  know- 
ledge compel  them  to   explain  away.     *'  The 
Church  of  England,"  says  a  Socinian  writer, 
calls  upon  its  members  periodically  to  sing, 
or  say,  that  all  are  to  be  damned  for  ever, 
**  who  do  not  beheve  statements  to  which  few 
**  or  none  can  attach  a  distinct  meaning,  as  if 
*'  the    Church    were    merry    at    the    horrible 
"  thought.'*   Another  remarks,  that  "  the  Church 
"  calls  on  its  Clergy  to  assert  the  certainty  of 
*'  damnation  for  all   men   who  do  not  believe 
*'  some  difficult  dogmas  drawn  out  by  uninspired 
*'  human  beings ;   while  the   same  Cliurch  de- 
"  mands^   in  another   Service,   that   its    Clergy 
should    pronounce    hope    of   salvation    with 
respect  to  all  (unless  they  die  unbaptized  or 
excommunicate),  without  any  regard  either  to 
''  their  belief  or  practice."     They  add,  that  the 
canons  of  the  Church  denounce  the  penalty  of 
excommunication   against   all   such   as   oppugn 
any  portion  of  its  own  formularies,  or  attend  any 
place  of  worship,  except  its  own.     With  respect, 
then,  to  the   salvation  of  such  men,   however 
conscientious  they  may  be,  the  Church  will  not 
permit  an  expression  of  hope;  for  it  certainly 
designed  that  such  as  will  not  attend  its  own 
services  should  be  excommunicated.     But  this 
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expression  of  hope  is  positively  enjoined^  though 
the  minister  may  know  that  the  life  of  the  de- 
ceased was  disgraceAil  to  any  profession  of  the 
religion  of  Christ. 

These  things  are  pressed,  and  pressed  with 
considerable  effect  by  dissenters,  upon  persons 
inclined  to  join  the  communion  of  the  Church 
of  England;  who,  while  they  are  attracted  by 
its  general  excellence,  are  thus  frequently  re- 
pelled by  these  apparently  inconsistent  and  re- 
pulsive declarations.  To  my  mind,  indeed, 
these  objections  are  capable  of  a  valid  answer ; 
for  neither  do  our  divines  of  most  reputation, 
nor,  as  I  conceive,  does  our  Church,  insist  upon 
rigid  literality  in  the  interpretation  of  the  pre- 
scribed language.  It  may  be  questioned  which 
is  the  most  correct  of  the  various  methods 
employed  by  our  divines  to  prove  that  the  Atha- 
nasian  Creed,  in  itself,  or  as  received  by  our 
Church,  does  not  compel  a  belief  that  all  who 
do  not  receive  it  implicitly  are  to  be  damned ; 
there  is  no  question,  however,  that  they  do  agree 
generally  in  wishing  to  deliver  it  from  this 
apparent  meaning,  or  our  Church  from  adopting 
that  meaning.  Again,  as  I  think,  our  Church 
does  not  bind  us  to  a  rigid  literality  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  its  language,  inasmuch  as  it  contends 
expressly,  in  its  Preface  to  the  Prayer  Book, 
that  every  part ''  shall  be  allowed  such  just  and 
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^  tBLrovacMe  oonstructioii  as^  in  commcm  equity^ 
^  ought  to  be  allowed  to  all  bumaii  writrngs, 
^'  especially  such  as  are  set  forth  by  anthcnity, 
<^  and  even  to  the  very  best  trandationa  cf  the 
^  Holy  Scripture  itselt*  To  my  mind.  Urn  is 
an  authoritative  statement  on  the  part  ci  the 
Chiurch,  that  it  is  satined  with  a  cordial  n* 
ception  of  its  general  doctrines^  without  requking 
fuU  assent  to  each  minute  particular.  Such 
is  the  only  kind  of  assent  which  it  seems  to  thndc 
it  could  reasonably  require  with  reqpect  to  docu- 
ments fimmed  by  a  comfaination  of  men,  and  set 
forth  by  authority.  But  tf  othen  (like  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  late  Petition)  wish  toe  more 
satisfaction  on  this  point,  this  is  a  desire,  more 
to  be  sympathized  with  than  to  be  censured.  I 
must  admits  however,  that  when  t  have  answered^ 
in  a  manner  perfectly  satisfactory  to  myself,  the 
antithesis  which  places  the  Athanasian  Creed 
in  contrast  with  our  rubric  service,  I  always 
feel  at  the  end  how  much  more  desirable  it 
would  be  that  our  Church,  instead  of  leaving  its 
Clergy  to  answer  the  objection,  should  at  once 
remove  it. 

I  have  been  led  to  speak  of  a  canon  of  our 
Church.  This  subject  would  open  far  too  wide 
a  field  for  minute  examination.  It  is  admitted 
that  our  canons  neither  are,  nor  can  be,  enforced. 
I  have  heard  it  maintained  that  our  Clergy  are 
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not  compellable  to  observe  them,  except  by 
their  diocesan,  and  that  our  Bishops  are  not 
under  any  obligation  to  enforce  them.  To  those 
canons,  however,  is  generally  prefixed  the  king's 
letter,  ^'  straightly  charging  and  commanding 
all  archbishops,  bishops,  and  all  other  that 
exercise  any  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  within 
''  this  realm,  every  man  in  his  place,  to  see  and 
procure  (so  much  as  in  them  lieth)  all  and 
every  of  the  same  canons,  ordinances,  end 
^'  constitutions^  to  be  in  all  points  duly  observed, 
'^  not  sparing  to  execute  the  penalties  in  them 
^'  severally  mentioned,  upon  any  that  shall 
wittingly  or  wilfolly  break  or  negtecl  to  ob- 
serve  the  same ;  as  they  tender  the  honour  of 
*'  God,  the  peace  of  the  Church,  the  tranquillity 
of  the  kingdom,  and  their  duties  and  service 
unto  us  their  king  and  sovereign."  That 
neither  our  Clergy  are  punished  for  transgressing 
the  canons,  nor  our  Bishops  for  neglecting  to 
enforce  an  obedience  to  them,  is  known  to  all ; 
it  were  to  be  wished,  however,  that  they  had 
more  to  plead  than  the  spirit  of  the  times  as 
their  defence  for  their  deviations  from  a  positive 
command. 

One  of  those  canons  speaks  of  penance  for 
crimes,  (for  the  notion  of  penance  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  wish  expressed  for  the  revival  of  it 
in  the   Commination   Service) ;   and  again,  of 
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commutation^  in  money,  for  part,  though  not 
for  the  whole,  of  the  penance.  Such  things  are 
to  be  read  in  our  books ;  which  books  some  of 
our  Clergy  declare  should  not  be  altered,  while 
the  same  men,  in  their  sermons,  preached  and 
printed,  denounce  the  penances,  and  purchased 
indulgences,  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  a  mark 
of  Antichrist 

Other  canons,  again,  declare,  that  ''  the  pain 
of  excommunication"  is  to  be  inflicted  upon  all 
who  oppugn  the  Prayer  Book,  or  attend  any 
place  of  worship,  except  such  as  belong  to  the 
Church  of  England,  It  is  very  true  that  this 
is  *'  a  pain"  which  none  now  can  be  made  to 
endure.  But  the  awkwardness  of  the  case  is 
this :  We,  the  Established  Church,  retain  enact- 
ments which  have  been  repudiated  by  the  State, 
with  which  we  are  connected.  We  retain,  as 
if  we  approved  of,  certain  laws  which  the  Nation 
has  rejected  as  indefensible  bigotry. 

There  is  a  defence  indeed  for  our  Church  in 
this  matter.  We  may  say  with  truth,  that  we 
are  not  permitted  to  exercise  the  right  of  amend- 
ing our  laws.  Whether  this  defence  will  be 
allowed  us,  however,  by  our  opponents,  is  more 
than  I  will  venture  to  say.  I  know  that  we  are 
far  from  allowing  the  same  defence  when  offered 
by  Roman  Catholics  with  regard  to  their  Church 
enactments. 
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These,  we  are  well  aware,  cannot  be  altered, 
except  by  the  calling  of  a  general  council  (but 
by  such  a  council  they  are  alterable,  because  infal- 
libility is  not  claimed  for  them).  This  call,  again, 
cannot  be  made  except  under  the  sanction  of  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe — a  sanction  which 
that  Church  cannot  now  even  hope  to  obtain. 
Yet  we  cast  a  penetrating  look  into  their  most 
antiquated  records;  we  dig  up  from  the  old 
rubbish  whatever  is  most  oflfensive  to  modem 
eyes ;  we  drag  forth  into  daylight  the  forgotten 
filth  of  past  centuries,  and  fling  it  into  the  face 
of  living  beings.  We  refuse  to  judge  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  strict 
examination  of  the  letter  of  their  obsolete  laws. 
We  contend  that  their  retention  of  laws  (which 
in  fact  they  have  no  means  of  repealing)  is  a 
proof  that  they  approve  those  laws,  and  must 
be  anxious  for  power  to  enforce  them.  And  all 
this  time  we  are  surprised  and  offended  if  they 
judge  us  by  a  similar  rule ;  and  we  call  them 
uncandid  if  they  presume  to  suspect  that  wo 
should  like  to  have  power  to  enforce  our  canons, 
and  to  visit  all  with  punishment  who  do  not 
attend  our  service.  It  is  not  indeed  a  very 
harsh  conclusion,  that  all  who  are  anxious  to  pre- 
vent our  Church  from  having  power  to  expunge 
these  laws,  must  be  anxious  for  their  retention 
because  they  are  anxious  for  their  enforcement. 
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This  letter  has  run  to  such  unexpected 
length  that  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  bring  it 
to  a  close^  reserving  further  remarks  on  our 
canons,  and  many  other  topics,  to  some  future 
occasion. 

I  should  not  be  justified^  however,  in  omitting 
all  notice  of  a  document,  printed  in  some  of  our 
newspapers,  as  an  address  of  some  of  the  Clergy 
of  an  archdeaconry  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury^ I  do  not  pretend  to  judge  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  document.  That  it  has  not 
proceeded  from  accurate  knowledge,  or  very 
clear  conceptions^  will  be  evident,  however,  on 
very  slight  inspection.  Their  object  was  to 
exfN-ess  '^  surprise  and  alarm "  at  the  address 
praying  for  alterations  in  the  Articles,  &c.  The 
reasons  assigned  for  this  "  surprise  and  alarm*' 
are,  first, ''  that  neither  the  House  of  Lords,  nor 
any  civil  Body  has  (so  far — it  is  a  mistake),  or 
ought  to  have,  any  authority  in  matters  of  faith ; 
except  to  sanction  what  the  Church  in  convocation 
has  prescribed  f  2d, "  that  any  change  would  be 
injurious ;"  3d,  *'  that  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity are  not,  like  human  laws  and  ordi- 
nances, subject  to  change  f  and  4th,  *'  that 
the  attempt  to  improve  would  lead  to  dete- 
'^  rioration."  It  is  obvious  that  the  second  and 
fourth  of  these  reasons  are  identical,  and  that 
they  are  both  mere  assertions  ;  in  support   of 
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i¥hich  no  argument  whatsoever  is  introduced. 
Whether  the  majority  of  the  Clergy  are  in  agree- 
ment can  never  be  satisfactorily  determined, 
(as  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  has  remarked,) 
till  there  is  constituted  a  tribunal  which  may 
try  the  question.  But  if  the  memorialists  are 
sure  that  the  majority  of  the  Clergy  think  with 
them,  it  is  clear  that,  though  the  attempt  to 
alter  may  create  **  surprise/*  it  should  not  excite 
their  **  alarm.**  It  is  likely,  however,  that  they 
suspect  the  majority  are  under  a  very  different 
persuasion. 

The  third  reason  assigned  will  create  surprise 
in  most  men.  That  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity are  not,  like  human  laws  and  ordinances, 
subject  to  change,  will  be  fully  and  freely  con- 
ceded ;  but  it  is  to  be  asked,  if  this  could  have 
been  seriously  pleaded  as  a  ground  for  never 
altering  our  Church  enactments.  Are  the  canons 
and  rubrics  human  laws,  or  divine  ?  Were  the 
Articles  and  other  formularies  drawn  up  by  men 
claiming  inspiration,  or  by  men  confessing  them- 
selves liable  to  error  ?  Was  Christianity  muti- 
lated when  the  number  of  our  Articles  was 
reduced  from  forty-two  to  thirty-nine  ?  Was  it 
innovated  when  Bishop  Sanderson's  admirable 
thanksgiving  prayer  was  added  to  our  service  ? 
Was  it  altered  when  our  authorized  translation 
of   the  Sacred    Scriptures    was    altered?     All 
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persons  will,  of  course,  form  their  own  judgments 
as  to  whether  the  alterations  which  have  been 
from  time  to  time  made  in  the  Church-formu- 
laries were  improvements  or  not ;  but  I  should 
expect  that  even  a  candid  Roman  Catholic  would 
now  admit  that  they  were  not  made  with  the 
design,  at  least,  of  altering  the  religion  of  Christ 
The  Clergy  in  question  assuredly  cannot  feel 
any  real  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  the 
inspired  religion  itself,  and  the  human  language 
in  which  each  church  expresses  it.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  however,  that  any  document  should 
come  from  any  portion  of  our  Clergy,  apparently 
in  maintenance  of  a  principle  which  would  have 
extinguished  the  Reformation  from  the  very 
beginning. 

That  such  is  not  the  principle  of  our  Church, 
the  temperate  and  judicious  Preface  to  our  Prayer 
Book  abundantly  manifests.  And  its  admirable 
good  sense  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the 
attention  of  all  members  of  the  Church,  whether 
found  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  advocate,  or  of 
those  who  resist,  alterations.  ''  It  hath  been  the 
'*  wisdom  of  the  Church  of  England,  ever  since 
'^  the  first  compiling  of  her  public  Liturgy,  to 
**  keep  the  mean  between  the  two  extremes,  of 

too  much  stiflFness  in  refusing,  and  of  too  much 

easiness  in  admitting,  any  variation  from  it. 

For,  as  on  the  one  side  common  experience 
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'*  sheweth,  that  when  a  change  hath  been  made 
of  things  advisedly  established  (no  evident 
necessity  so  requiring),  sundry  inconveniences 
have  thereupon  ensued ;  and  those  many  times 
more  and  greater  than  the  evils  to  be  remedied 
by  such  change:  so,  on  the  other  side,  the 
particular  forms  of  Divine  worship,  and  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  appointed  to  be  used 
therein,  being  things  in  their  own  nature  indif- 
**  ferent  and  alterable,  and  so  acknowledged ; 
*'  it  is  but  reasonable,  that  upon  weighty  and 
*'  important  considerations,  according  to  the 
various  exigency  of  times  and  occasions,  such 
changes  should  be  made  therein,  as,  to  those 
that  are  in  place  of  authority,  should  from 
time  to  time  seem  either  necessary  or  expe- 
'*  dient" 

Nor  have  we  been  left  uninformed  as  to  what 
were  regarded  as  "  weighty  and  important  con- 
siderations '*  for  a  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book. 
Our  general  aim  in  this  undertaking  was,  not 
to  gratify  this  or  that  party  in  any  of  their 
*'  unreasonable  demands ;  but  to  do  that  which 
*'  to  our  best  understandings,  we  conceived 
"  might  most  tend  to  the  preservation  of  peace 
*'  and  unity  in  the  Church ;  the  procuring  of 
*'  reverence,  and  exciting  of  piety  and  devotion 
"  in  the  public  worship  of  God ;  and  the  cutting 
*'  Rff  occasion  from  them   that  seek   occasion  of 
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''  awU  or  quarrel  againit  the  Liturgy  qf  ike 

Whether  alteratioiis  at  present  would  be  ex- 
pedient or  otherwise,  is  matter  of  opinion,  and 
conscientious  men  may  take  these  o^^iosite 
views  without  any  just  forfeiture  of  mutosl 
esteem.  But  if  any  one  maintains  that  altera- 
tions should  Mver  be  made,  he  is  so  evident 
opposed  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Pre&ce  to  oar 
Prayer  Book,  that  he  must  necessarily  be  sus- 
pected of  %desiring  one  alteration  at  leastr- 
namely,  the  removal  of  that  Pre&ce. 

The  first  of  the  specified  reasons  for  opposiiig 
alterations  divides  itself  into  two  distinct  asser- 
tions: 1st,  that  ndther  the  House  of  Locds^ 
nor  any  other  civil  Body,  has  any  authority  in 
matters  of  faith  ;  and  2nd,  that  they  ought  not 
to  have :  this  is,  so  far  at  least,  intelligible ; — 
but  then  follows  immediately  a  clause  which 
amounts,  not,  as  it  is  represented,  to  an  ex- 
ception, but  to  a  contradiction — "  except  to 
"  sanction  what  the  Church  in  convocation  has 
'*  prescribed/'  This  is  virtually  to  give  up  the 
point  asserted.  For  it  is  not  pretended  that 
parliament  must  sanction  whatever  the  Church 
prescribes;  it  is  manifestly  free  to  exercise  its 
own  judgment ;  it  may  reject  the  whole  by 
repealing  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  or  it  may 
reject  a  part    by  modifying  that  Act.     And, 
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beyond  this,  it  is  perfectly  notorious,  that  the 
civil  power  not  only  claims,  but  actually  exer- 
cises the  power  of  adding  to  our  services:  for 
the  occasional  prayers  prescribed  from  time  to 
time  (as  well  as  the  whole  of  some  services 
printed  in  our  Prayer  Book)  rest,  not  on  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  but  of  the  Privy 
Council,  &c. 

The  civil  authorities  then  have,  with  respect 
to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church   of  England,  a 
power  of  annihilation,   of  mutilation,  and    of 
addition.     This  was  indeed  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  that  confusion  of  thought  which 
failed    to    distinguish    between    temporal    and 
spiritual   functions, — between  what  belongs  to 
Caesar   and  what  belongs  to  God,     For  when 
none  were  allowed  to  be  members  of  the  State, 
except  such  as  were  members  of  the  Church, 
the   civil  Legislature  was  bound,  with   a  view 
to  its   own   interests,  to   require  that    all  the 
enactments  ^of  the  Church,  whether  relating  to 
faith  or  discipline,  should  be  submitted  for  its 
sanction,  and  thus  subjected  to  its  control-     For 
otherwise  even  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
might,   by   some  new  Church-enactment,  sud- 
denly find  themselves  put  out  of  the  pale  of 
the  State.     In  short,  the  old  proverb  is  brought 
into  recollection : — '*  if  two  will  ride  the  same 
horse,  one   must  ride  before."    Which  of  the 
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tiro,  in  Hie  case  befon  us,  must  9m0Bmu3j 
Imw  the  fi»remost  seat,  no  one  cm  ynuibly 
doubt 

•  It  was  nott  bowevw,  merefy  es  m  ppeoas- 
tkmary  measure,  with  a  view  to  Me-  own  pro* 
tection,  that  ^  Legkiatuve  daimed  the  ^sw* 
ose  d  this  spiritnal  powttr.  Tlicir  ppijaesiiion 
of  it  follows  inevitably  fixmi  tibe  principle  JMt 
inentiraedt— that,  none  shimld  be  nendben  of 
the  State.who  were  w>t  nmibers  of  liia  Camrdi. 
For  when  it  was  thought  ezpe£ent»  end  net 
•contrary  to  sound  prindf^,  to  yiA  with  ponU^ 
Blent,  or  de^vation  (tf  worldly  advnntni^iA 
isuch  as  did  not  jnofess  the  fiiidi  i^  the  Ssta^ 
blished  Churdi,  it  was  at  once  pereeited  that 
such  a  law  could  emanate  from  the  State  alone. 
No  Churchy  as  such^  has  a  right  to  inflict  civil 
penalties ;  this  would  plainly  be  an  assumption, 
on  its  part,  of  the  power  of  the  magistrate. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  Church  lost  the 
power  of  removing  from  its  own  communion 
such  persons  as  it  disapproved  of :  because,  that 
removal  implied  civil  penalties ;  and  it  belonged 
to  the  civil  law,  not  to  the  Church,  to  determine 
whether  these  should  be  inflicted  or  not.  The 
proper  right,  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  is 
possessed  by  every  society,  was  removed  from 
the  Church  of  England,  in  order  to  make  way 
for    the    substitution    of  an   apparently  more 
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influential  protection.  The  compact  which  the 
State  made  with  the  Church,  and  which  was 
accepted,  seems  to  have  been  this:  *'Give  up 
to  us  the  right,  inherently  belonging  to  all 
other  legitimate  societies,  of  framing  your  own 
regulations,  and  of  removing  those  whom  you 
'*  consider  unfit  to  be  your  members ;  and  we 
shall  exercise,  on  your  behalf,  not  merely  a 
control  over  those  who  profess  to  belong  to 
you,  but  in  addition,  over  those  who,  if  left 
to  themselves,  might  not  choose  to  be  of  your 
communion.  These  the  Church,  as  such, 
**  cannot  reach,  but  we  can."  Now,  however, 
the  protection  promised  has  been  removed,  while 
the  right,  given  up  for  its  sakey  has  never  been 
restored. 

But  the  case  is  still  more  hard  and  more 
preposterous.  The  Church  of  England  gave 
up  the  right  (which  belongs  properly,  not  only 
to  every  religious  communion,  but  to  every 
lawful  society,)  to  the  Legislature,  because  that 
Legislature  bound  itself  to  the  communion  of 
the  Church,  and  promised  to  make  all  others 
belong  to  it,  or  to  punish  them ;  the  Legislature 
has  burst  from  both  conditions,  while  it  has 
retained  the  concession.  It  got  possession  of 
power,  under  an  engagement  to  protect  the 
Church  against  certain  individuals,  and  when 
that  power  was  secured,  it  took  those  very  same 
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into  its  party,  mud  aiiociatad  them  mlk  Harif 
la  the  exercise  of  that  power. 

Nam,  Roman  CSathoUcst  PreabytariaMb  lode* 
pendmt^*— all,  and  each,  posMas  a  VQice  aa  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  membeta  of  the  CSnndi 
<^  Eng^d  an  to  wwihip  God.  Bone  endea- 
roar  to  conceal  tins  from  their  own  pereaptiMit 
by  ai^mgv  it  is  our  choice  to  warship  as  we  do, 
and  no  one  seeks  to  prevent  na.  Thegr  went 
voluntarily  into  a  room,  and  another  person 
lodged  the  door  and  put  the  key  in  hia  podiet; 
andf  because  they  have  no  wish  to  leave  Ae 
room,  they  deny  they  have  a  gaoler.  It  k 
plain,  however,  that  they  are  as  modi  nndsr 
the  anthority  of  the  gaoler  as  if  tbqr  cKd  wish 
to  change  their  position.  A  prison  will  be  less 
irksome  to  a  willing  captive,  but  still  it  is  a 
prison.  And  as  long  as  he  is  forcibly  detained, 
it  will  be  always  suspected  that  he  does  wish  to 
leave  it.  This  can  be  ascertained  with  cer- 
tainty only  by  the  throwing  open  of  the  prison 
doors. 

Such  is  the  present  condition  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  of  its  members. 

To  bring  this  home  to  our  minds,  let  us  put 
the  case,  as  stated  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
Six  years  ago/'  says  his  Lordship^  '^I  ex- 
pressed, in  print,  the  opinion,  that,  in  case  a 
''  considerable  portion  of  the  members  of  the 
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Church,  lay  and  clerical  —  considerable  in 
number  and  respectability — should  agree  in 
"  calling  for  certain  alterations  in  the  Liturgy, 
**  it  would  then  be  necessary  to  assemble  the 
**  Convocation,  and  to  submit  the  proposed 
*'  alterations  for  its  consideration.*'  In  the  first 
place,  it  must  be  remarked  that  clergymen  may 
individually  wish  for  alterations,  though  they 
cannot  combine  to  express  it.  For  there  is 
an  express  canon  forbidding  their  assembling 
together  with  any  view  to  produce  alterations. 
They  are  shut  up  in  separate  cells,  and  are  then 
told  that,  if  they  agree  in  a  certain  request,  it 
shall  be  granted  to  them.  Many  of  them,  under 
these  circumstances,  will  be  sure  even  to  conceal 
their  wish,  lest,  perchance,  their  warder  should 
dislike  its  expression,  and  curtail  their  daily 
subsistence.  But  to  waive  this, — suppose  the 
Convocation  were  called  together,  and  had  per- 
mission to  deliberate  on  the  propriety  of  any 
alterations;  suppose,  again,  they  were  unani- 
mous in  recommending  certain  alterations,  what 
is  the  next  step  which  should  be  taken  in 
compliance  with  existing  laws  ?  It  is  this. 
The  proposed  alterations  should  be  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, many  of  whose  members  denounce  the 
whole  Church  of  England  as  heretical,  or 
unscriptural    in     its    entire    character :     some 
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asserting  that  the  only  alteration  they  could 
conscientiously  sanction  would  be  an  entire 
surrender  to  the  Church  of  Rome;  others, 
again,  maintaining  that  the  Church  of  England 
has  the  mark  of  Babylon  on  its  forehead,  as 
long  as  it  retains  the  restraint  of  Episcopacy, 
or  Articles,  or  Liturgy,  and  that  they  can  never 
consent  to  the  retention  of  such  marks.  It  is, 
assuredly,  as  preposterous  that  such  men  should 
be  enabled  to  control  the  conscience  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  it  would  be  that  the 
Church  of  England  should  control  theirs.  It 
is  sufficiently  galling  that  we  should  be  com- 
pelled to  ask  their  leave  to  worship  God  ac- 
cording to  our  own  conscience.  But  suppose 
they  gave  us  this  leave  on  a  proper  application 
to  them ; — that  leave  would  have  to  be  certified 
by  a  modification  of  the  present  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, or  the  substitution  of  another  civil  Act 
of  the  same  kind  for  it ;  that  is,  if  we  of  the 
Church  of  England  humbly  pray  for  it,  they 
may  consent  to  transfer  us  from  one  prison  to 
another;  but  we  are  not  to  be  permitted  to 
live  in  an  edifice  wliich  we  could  preserve,  and 
beautify,  and  enlarge  for  ourselves,  in  the  free 
exercise  of  our  own  judgment ;  our  residence 
must  be  a  prison,  of  which  others  shall  keep 
the  key. 

There   are   but    three    possible    methods    of 
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removing  the  anomaly  complained  of;  two  of 
these  (each  advocated  by  some  few  patrons) 
are  unjust^  or  if  this  be  denied^  they  are  at 
least  impracticable.  One  method  would  be^  so 
to  enlarge  the  principles  of  the  Church  as  to 
render  it  likely  that  all  could  adopt  them.  I 
believe  no  human  ingenuity  could  effect  this- 
If,  however,  our  principles  were  so  effectually 
generalized  as  not  to  exclude  the  members  of 
any  existing  religious  communion — an  utterly 
hopeless  supposition — still  this  very  enlargement 
would  produce  division  ;  because  a  vast  number 
would  object — and  on  grounds  which,  to  say 
the  least,  are  plausible — to  be  members  of  a 
Church  which  made  an  opening  for  what  they 
regard  as  unscriptural  opinions. 

This  difficulty  seems  recognised,  indeed,  by 
the  advocates  for  enlargement.  Accordingly, 
when  they  are  asked  what  will  you  do  with 
those  who  will  not  come  in  after  you  have  thus 
widened  our  doors,  they  are  driven  into  the 
reply, — *'  Such  men  should  be  punished  for  their 
obstinacy,  and  either  placed  under  a  penal 
code,  or  expelled  from  the  country.'*  I  shall 
not  inquire  whether  the  number  which  would 
be  left  out  of  this  imaginary  Church  would  be 
likely  to  be  fewer  than  those  who  refuse  to  be 
members  of  the  Church  as  it  exists ;  because 
punishment,  which  we  have  no  right  to  inflict^ 
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is  not  less  unjust  though  it  may  seem  less  cruel^ 
when  its  victims  are  few. 

The  second  of  the  proposed  methods  alluded 
to,  is  fraught  with  equal  injustice,  but  it  has 
the  merit  of  far  greater  simplicity.  It  is,  to 
leave  the  Church  as  it  is,  but  to  restore  the 
lately  annulled  penal  enactments  against  such 
as  dissent  from  it.  Time,  however,  need  scarcely 
be  occupied  in  commenting  on  a  proposal  which, 
though  wished  for  perhaps  by  some  few,  none 
can  dream  of  realizing. 

The  only  remaining  method  of  removing  the 
anomaly  is,  to  place  the  Church,  and  member- 
ship with  it,  under  a  tribunal  of  Churchmen 
constituted  for  that  purpose.  This  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  common  sense  familiarly  exercised 
in,  and  by,  every  other  society.  It  was  the 
condition  of  every  communion  of  Christians,  in 
every  country,  when  the  religion  of  Christ  was 
first  communicated  and  adopted.  It  is  the  con- 
dition at  present  of  all  the  communions  of  this 
country,  except  that  of  the  Church  of  England. 
And  there  is  no  political  ground  now  for  con- 
tinuing to  make  it  an  exception. 

If  it  be  said,  the  Church  should  not  have 
power  to  make  laws  that  perhaps  might  be 
inconsistent  with  the  general  laws  of  the  land, 
this  will  be  at  once  admitted.  Such  laws,  indeed, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  would  be  null  and 
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void.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  laws  made 
by  the  communion  of  the  Methodists.  If  against 
the  laws  of  the  land,  they  neither  have,  nor 
ought  they  to  have,  any  force  whatsoever.  But 
they  do  make  laws  for  their  own  members,  and 
they  have  the  power  of  expelling  from  their 
society  such  as  will  not  conform  to  them. 
The  Church  of  England  ought  not  to  have 
less  power  in  this  respect  than  the  com- 
munion of  Methodists,  and  no  further  power  is 
claimed. 

An  ecclesiastical  difficulty,  however,  is  some- 
times started  by  honest  minds  while  they  admit 
the  general  principle.  They  are  afraid  of  dis- 
sensions and  controversies  arising  amongst  our- 
selves. Now  it  is  evident,  as  1  have  already 
pointed  out,  that  such  dissensions  do  exist 
amongst  us,  and  that  in  many  respects  they  are 
of  a  nature  which  can  never  be  terminated 
except  by  the  institution  of  some  assembly 
possessing  a  right  of  decision.  But  I  need  not 
argue  theoretically  against  the  objection ;  for 
an  appeal  may  be  at  once  made  to  the  example 
of  the  American  Episcopalian  Church.  They 
have  a  Church  government ;  they  have  not  the 
confusion  amongst  them  which  the  objectors 
apprehend  would  arise  amongst  us,  yet  they  are 
men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves.  Of  course 
they  have  discussions  at  their  conventions,  but 
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SO  far  are  these  from  producing  permanent  dis- 
sension^ that  the  direct  contrary  is  acknowledged 
to  be  the  result  They  present  themselves  to 
public  notice^  not  indeed  in  that  rigid  unity 
which^  considering  what  the  human  mind  is,  can 
never  be  produced  except  by  undue  coercion, 
but  they  do  present  themselves  as  an  harmonious 
and  united  body.  They  are  distinguished  by 
attachment  to  their  Church,  they  have  a  genuine 
Church  feeling.  Their  religious  movements  are 
in  subordination  to  its  character.  They  look 
with  reverence  to  their  Episcopacy,  and  both 
classes  of  Church-members,  the  laity  not  less 
than  the  Clergy,  conduct  themselves  towards  the 
Bishop  with  a  respectful  deference.  And  the 
consequence  fairly  to  be  expected  from  this  is 
actually  resulting:  they  are  increasing  in  num- 
bers, and  are  gradually  gaining  on  the  unepiscopal 
communions. 

Nor  have  they  rushed  into  wild  innovations. 
The  Liturgy  stands  amongst  them  as  a  monu- 
ment in  proof  that  the  power  to  change  is  far 
from  producing  the  desire  to  change.  On  the 
other  hand,  possession  of  this  power  has  exempted 
them  from  all  approach  to  the  suspicion  which 
is  continually  directed  against  us  by  those  who 
are  not  our  members — the  suspicion  of  secret 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Articles  of  the  Church, 
and  of  the  desire  for  very  extensive  alterations. 
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If  it  be  thought  by  any  one  that  the  Church 
of  Engknd  may  continue  to  go  on  as  it  has  done 
without  the  r^ulating  power  of  ^  a  deliberative 
and  l^islative  assembly/  he  must  be  strangely 
blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times.  He  must  close 
his  eyes  voluntarQy  upon  the  manifestations  of 
schism  which  we  exhibit  internally.  This  is 
advanced  far  beyond  the  sustaining  influence  of 
episcopacy,  even  supposing  that  all  our  Bishops 
were  in  harmony  amongst  themselves ;  and  gave 
to  each  other  the  aid  of  mutual  co-operation. 
The  Bishop,  in  his  management  of  his  diocese, 
has  to  engage,  not  with  individuals,  but  with 
parties ;  with  parties,  too,  each  of  which  has  got 
a  hold  on  the  public  mind.  It  is  utterly  impos- 
sible to  hope  that  he  can  keep  those  parties  in 
peace,  or  induce  them  to  abstain  from  acts 
which  create  mutual  dissatisfaction. 

The  laity  do  discern  this,  and  much  more, 
which  I  designedly  abstain  from  specifying.  Is 
it  wise  to  delay  the  obvious  remedy  till  the  evil 
has  become  too  deeply  seated  and  extensive  for 
human  interference  ? 

Happily  for  the  Church,  our  Prelates  have 
evidently  arrived  at  a  different  persuasion.  And 
it  is  much  to  their  credit  that  they  have  not 
hesitated  to  express  it.  From  the  first»  it  would 
seem  that  they  never  dissented  from  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  Church  should  be  governed  by  a 
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distinct  tribunal^  formed  exclusively  of  its  own 
members ;  they  did  not  oppose^  and  were  there- 
fore justly  regarded  as  acquiescing  in^  the  truth 
of  that  principle,  when,  on  a  former  occasion,  it 
was  advocated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
with  his  characteristic  perspicuity.  If  it  be 
regarded  as  blameable  that  our  other  Prelates 
should  have  then  confined  themselves  to  a  tacit 
assent,  it  should  be  concluded  that  this  did  not 
arise  from  apathy  to  the  interests  of  the  Church ; 
but  in  all  probability  at  least,  from  a  feeling  that 
a  subject  of  such  vital  importance  should  be 
reflected  on  more  deeply  before  they  should  be 
justified  in  committing  themselves  to  its  positive 
advocacy.  That  some  of  our  Prelates  have 
reflected,  in  the  interval  between  the  former  and 
the  recent  effort  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
must  be  evident  to  all,  from  the  unhesitating 
distinctness  with  which  they  announced  on  the 
present  occasion  their  perfect  concurrence  with 
his  Grace.  Those,  therefore,  who  are  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  Established  Church,  have 
the  unspeakable  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they 
have  the  deliberate  and  carefully  formed  opinion 
of  some  of  our  most  distinguished  Prelates  on 
this  essentially  important  matter. 

In  one  report  of  the  debate,  the  Bishop  of 
London  is  represented  as  declaring  that  he  had 
long  the  conviction  that  a  deliberative,  if  not  a 
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legislative^  assembly  should  be  constituted  for 
the  Church  of  England,  but  that  he  did  not 
know  how  to  set  about  it.  This  most  certainly 
should  be  duly  deliberated  on ;  and  it  is  satis- 
factory to  perceive  that  his  Lordship  is  not  dis- 
posed to  act  with  less  of  caution  than  should  be 
expected  from  his  experience  and  station.  Nor 
is  it  perhaps  desirable  that  any  plan  of  pro- 
ceeding should  be  publicly  adopted  by  any  one 
Prelate.  Far  better  would  it  be  that  all  our 
Prelates  should  consult  together.  It  is  fairly  to 
be  presumed  that  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
having  twice  advocated  the  principle,  (a  con- 
siderable interval  of  time  intervening  between 
the  two  occasions,)  has  given  his  consideration 
to  the  best  mode  of  carrying  out  that  principle. 
Should  not  his  Grace,  then,  be  called  upon  to 
submit  his  views  to  the  judgment  of  his  brethren  ? 
This  would  lead  to  discussion,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  their  united  wisdom  would 
devise  some  method  of  proceeding,  which  would 
be  safe  and  dignified.  Let  our  Prelates,  however, 
not  delay  their  course  till  a  pressure  from  other 
quarters  shall  come  upon  them.  Then,  declama- 
tion will  be  sure  to  usurp  the  place  of  delibe- 
ration; and  rapidity  of  movement  will  neither 
leave  time  nor  inclination  for  deliberate  judgment. 
There  is  a  very  preposterous  subterfuge,  not 
unfrequently  resorted  to  as  an  excuse  for  in- 
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action^  when  men  are  determined  not  to  adopt 
a  principle,  the  justice  of  which  they  are  not 
prepared  to  deny.  They  can  always  contend, 
on  some  ground  or  other,  that  the  time  has  not 
come  for  acting  on  the  principle  in  question.  If 
the  public  mind  be  in  a  state  of  excitement,  that 
is  represented  as  a  reason  for  not  risking  changes, 
lest  they  should  be  pushed  into  excess :  if  in  a 
state  of  repose,  that,  again,  is  a  reason  for  in- 
action ;  for  when  changes  are  not  pressed,  it 
is  unwise  to  suggest  them.  It  will  be  admitted 
that  there  is  much  of  truth  in  the  first  of  those 
remarks ;  but  it  is  truth  which  has  seldom  any 
practical  value.  For  in  times  of  excitement  it 
cannot  be  acted  on.  Changes  are  forced  on — 
more  extensive  changes  than  were  ever  previously 
contemplated — and  those  who  resisted  improve- 
ment are  thus  sometimes  found  to  administer  to 
destruction. 

Those  who  feel,  however,  the  importance  of 
the  remark  in  question,  ought  not  to  destroy  it 
by  the  very  inconsistent  assertion  that  a  time  of 
repose  also  is  unsuited  for  the  adoption  of  useful 
alterations.  I  believe  there  is  more  of  attach- 
ment to  the  Church  of  England  at  present, 
than  was  to  be  found  in  the  nation  a  few  years 
back.  This  then  is  the  very  period  for  seeking 
to  improve  its  constitution.  For  the  ark  of 
safety   should  be   prepared    before   the   deluge 
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has  poured  forth  its  torrents.  The  time  for 
building  a  bridge  is^  not  when  the  flood  is 
rushing  down  and  threatening  ruin,  but  when 
the  waters  are  peaceful,  and  flowing  gently 
between  the  banks. 

I  am. 
My  Lords  and  Reverend  Brothers, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 
A  Member  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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— Gditok.] 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


From  the  Ret.  Maurice  James  to  His  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin. 

Mat  it  please  tour  Grace, 

Your  Grace's  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
Tuesday,  March  19  th,  had  in  it  that  of  a  fair  and 
candid  spirit  which  induces  me  now  to  have  recourse  to 
your  Grace,  and  to  request  the  favour  of  your  Grace's 
perusal  of  two  letters  accompanying  this,  and  lately 
addressed  by  me  to  the  Dean  of  Hereford.  The  Dean, 
in  a  tardy  answer  to  the  second  of  these  letters, 
touched  not  in  the  slightest  degree  the  argument  con- 
tained in  it,  but  contenting  himself  with  attributing 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  Irish  Clergy  to  the  odious 
and  unjustifiable  machinations  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood,  he  however  gave  me,  I  think,  one  good 
piece  of  advice,  which  was  that,  rather  than  send  my 
letters  to  a  newspaper,  as  I  had  expressed  an  intention 
of  doing,  could  I  not  otherwise  obtain  satisfaction, 
I  shoidd  open  a  correspondence  with  some  Irish  Prelate. 
This  advice  of  his,  coming  at  the  moment  that  my  mind 
was  impressed  with  pleasure  by  the  perusal  of  your 
Grrace's  speech,  turned  me  immediately  towards  your 
Grace,  with  a  hope  full  of  confidence  that  you,  whom 
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I  believe  to  be  a  man  of  knowledge,  of  reason,  of 
truth,  of  justice,  and  of  charity — that  you  would, 
upon  a  proper  application,  either  take  the  pains  to 
enlighten  my  mind,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  would  con- 
descend to  derive  a  ray  of  light  even  from  me,  thereby 
to  mark  more  clearly  the  straightforward  path  of  duty, 
and  more  steadfastly  and  fearlessly  to  follow  it  to 
its  end. 

I  will  not  trouble  your  Ghrace  farther  at  present  than 
to  express  the  unfeigned  respect  and  esteem  with  which 

I  have  the  honour  to  be 

Your  Grace'^s  faithful  humble  Servant, 

Maurice  James. 

Penbudoe  Rbctort,  Leoionster, 
April  2,  1833. 


Fro7fi  the  Rev,  MauHce  James  to  the  Very  Reverend  the 

Deaf  I  of  Here/ird. 

(No.  1.) 
Sm, 

As  one  of  the  Clergy  to  whom  your  letter  in 
the  Hereford  Journal  is  addressed,  I  answer  your  call, 
— but,  at  the  same  time,  feci  myself  bound  to  declare 
(and  I  do  so  with  pain,  and  with  sorrow  of  heart — but 
the  occasion  allows  me  not  to  remain  silent,  or  to  dis- 
guise my  sentiments,)  that  I  have  no  compassion  for 
the  Irish  Clergy,  who  appear  to  me  to  have  had  no 
compassion,  and  to  have  no  compassion,  for  the  unhappy 
people  in  the  midst  of  whom  they  arc  established, — 
established,  I  grieve  to  say,  not  as  ministers  of  good, 
but  as  ministers  of  ill, — or  if,  here  and  tliere,  one  and 
another,  of  a  little  good,  yet  universally  of  much  more 
ill, — and  arc  placed  there  upon  a  footing,   and   have 
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adopted,  or  consented  to,  a  principle  of  maintenance, 
that,  80  applied,  completely  alters  the  nature  of  the 
Establishment,  and  changes  it  from  Christian  to  Un- 
christian— inhuman — impious, — (before  God,  and,  I 
think,  weighing  things  in  his  balance,  I  can  form  no 
other  judgment !)  and  makes  it  impossible  for  such  an 
Institution  to  be  of  Him,  or  to  be  sanctioned  hj  Him, 
who  gave  authority  to  his  ministers  to  this  extent — ^no 
farther — ^that  they  should  receive  of  men's  carnal  things 
in  return  for  their  spiritual  things, — and  who  has  com- 
manded all  men  that  they  do  unto  others  as  they  would 
that  others  should  do  unto  them. 

Nevertheless,  Sir,  though  I  have  no  compassion  for 
the  Irish  Clergy, — or,  at  least,  though  whatever  com- 
passion I  have  for  them  is  mingled  with  feelings  of  a 
very  different  kind, — though  I  regard  the  Establish- 
ment to  which  they  belong  as  an  odious  and  a  guilty 
Establishment,  maintained  upon  an  odious  and  a  guilty 
principle,  and  regard  them,  through  their  acquiescence 
in  that  principle,  and  indeed  identification  of  themselves 
with  it,  as  individually  partaking  in  its  guilt,  and 
meriting  to  share  its  odium, — and  though,  in  their  late 
emergency,  they  have  not  scrupled  to  appeal  to  the 
sword  for  relief,  and  might  justly  therefore  be  left  to 
such  relief  as  the  sword  can  bring, — yet,  in  deference 
to  your  authority,  and  to  that  of  the  Bishop,  I  answer 
your  call  with  such  contribution  as  my  means  enable 
me  to  offer. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  very  respectful  and  faithftd  Servant, 

Maurice  James. 

Fembridoe  Rectobt, 
Feb.  \6th,  1833. 
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Mnmmam.MmHiiJmmHlitrirfMmmHlil 
'        BmiifBmf/M. 

•^;         (»-»);■.■ ..  ,•; 

"^oci  lottv  Id  aanrir  &jimM^  (M  oeoidaa  af 
Om  Solnaqriioo  ftr  ifci  IAIl  Cfaqiy,  lievoKa  a' 
OTadoorc^n^n^  wliidiindDiiM  ow  towMi,  i^ljoat 
MnuHMi^   to   nmm^  for  ■  .nummt^  ob  idI^hI 

Too,  i&v  how  CSuirt— loi  doetnnet  and  precept*-' 
loa  dMuraoter  and  tpat^—uaA  dw  nlliority  given  to  ha 
nuhuten  to  noesro  ofmeo^  ovnil  'ihtngs  in  return  for 
ibm  qpiritnal  tidngi;— Im^  'how  to  reconcile  witli 
myliang  jaa.  know  of  Quirt  Ae  idea  of  a  Cburcb 
ddirfng  to  be  Ih,  and  to  pnaA  ffim,  and  cxempliry 
Hinvaad  y«^  u  te  pnn^wl  meuu  oTworlJlf  support, 
caowiting  <arBal  tlangi  ftvin  fhoa^  to  whom  it  bts 
nuniatered,  and  can  nunister,  flo  apiritmil  benefit !  To 
my  mind  they  are  irreconcilable :  the  spirit  of  the  <me 
cannot  be  the  spirit  of  the  other :  the  spirit  of  Christ 
cannot  be  the  ft^nimftting  Bpirit  of  that  Churt^:  that 
Church  has  departed  from  Christ — has  denied  Christ; 
and  were  Christ  to  acqmeece  in,  and  unite  with,  euch 
an  Institution,  He  too  would  deny  himself. 

The  law  of  the  land,  it  is  true,  assigns  to  tins  Church 
a  legal  right  to  such  means  of  support: — but  what 
human  law  can  be  of  power  to  abrogate  the  Divine  law? 
—or  if,  alas  I  Uiere  be  some  human  laws  that  seem  to 
have,  or  that  usurp,  such  power,  yet  an  Institution^ 
founded  upon  the  Divine  law,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
inculcating  the  IKvine  law,  of  making  the  Divine  law 
prevail  to  the  correction  and  relbmialion  of  human  law 
— that  that  Institution  ehould  accept  at  the  hands  of  mao 
a  law  destructive  of  the  law  of  Ctod  upon  which,  and  of 
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tlie  Godlike  ends  for  which,  it  was  originally  founded — 
how  can  this  be? — or,  if  it  be,  then  is  the  said  Insti- 
tution thereby  radically  changed, — it  is  no  longer  the 
Church  of  Christ, — ^it  is  a  Church  of  the  law  of  man — 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  or  (with  grief  and  shame  I  say 
it  I)  of  England  as  by  law  established — nothing  more. 

Allowing,  however,  the  right  to  be  derived,  not  only 
from  the  law  of  man,  but  from  the  law  of  Grod  also,  and 
to  be  absolute  and  unexceptionable  in  both  respects,-^ 
yet,  is  it  but  a  right  for  this  life,  and  to  means  of  this 
life,  in  subserviency  to  the  ends  of  another  life ; — ^and 
were  that  Church  a  Christian  Church  indeed — were 
Christ  with  it,  or  took  any  part  in  it,  it  could  not 
possibly  consent  to  incur  the  risk — the  certainty — of 
such  terrible  and  fatal  consequences,  not  only  to  the 
bodies  but  much  more  to  the  souls  of  men,  as  manifestly 
follow  the  enforcement  of  the  right ; — it  would  cry  aloud 
to  the  Legislature  to  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
exercising  such  right — to  be  adequately  provided  for 
on  some  totally  different  plan:  in  the  language  and 
with  the  spirit  of  St.  Paul  it  would  protest,  and  say — 
I  will  eat  no  more  such  meat  as  long  as  the  world 
standeth,  rather  than  so  offend  my  brethren,  or  cause 
my  weak  brethren  so  to  offend  I 

But  what  does  this  Church,  and  what  do  these 
Christian  Churchmen?  They  stick  to  their  right,  as 
they  call  it, — nothing  moves  them  from  it, — hate,  rage, 
every  fierce  passion  of  corrupt  nature  inflamed,  and  its 
wild  mandate  executed, — sighs,  tears, — agonies  of  dis- 
tress,— shrieks  of  horror, — streams  of  blood, — society 
convulsed,— civil  strife, — national  uproar, — a  great  and 
glorious  empire  torn  asunder — broken,  or  likely  soon  to 
be,  into  feeble  fragments,  and  its  light,  which,  under 
God,  is  the  light  of  the  world,  half  quenched, — nothing 
of  all  this  seems  to  have  the  least  effect  on  these  men — 


:  -.  t  :\- 


tbogr  am  iitttiif  vBMBMioiis  of  ifedL-mf  tii»  31,  lU 
eaomoiMi  10^  wUeli  tibey  do  iiiflj  we  MAng^  al  «n, 
ali^  QBljr  to  tlii  oompiiralbvfy  fitfe  tad  vno^pottnl 
in  wliidi  dnf  anflhr,    tiwy  «•  «itirelgr  tolnm  up  wMi 

tiiegr  tanoDit  noduai^  and  «^  «■%<  Iwl 
tiMBiidvM^  and  tiM  enwllgr  of  aot  pojiiig  llmi  dia 
wages  iriiioli  liwf  kafo  never  ea»ed*-4o  wUdb^  beAei 
God»  tbqr  have  no  ii|^i^-4&  onnemtiwg  eves  to  leeem 
wUbb  tiiegrwe  girikjr  of  grant  wnrng-^^st  eondeainkg 
mif^litoeady  tfwee  wlio  leftiee  to  paj  ^kmrn-  wiMij 
Ihqrf  I  believe^  peae  »  meet  lig^tooiis  aeataaoe^  of  eea- 
dewination  ufon  tkeiroim  eoula. 
^  Lnpoedblel— yoawittpeiliapaaaytoaia  impoeriMflb 
-diail  audi  eRor,  and  anek  wiokeAMMi  aa  yon  reiBfmmi 
tttobe^dboddeadetniaa  BstaUiilmieBt of  tlM  tin^ 
leeogniaed  to  be  aa  Shfly  and  ApoeloBoal  CB— tiv 
lefocmed  from  tbe  eotn^tieiia  of  BeaBMb  abowadiwf 
wiih  eminent  divinefl,  exoe&ent  edbolan,  hi^k-minded 
noblemen,  well-bred  gentlemen  —  with  Evangelicai 
teachers  and  preachers  also  not  a  few,  full  of  zeal  for 
the  Gospel  I — Zeal  for  the  Gospel  I !  Yes — ^I  have 
witnessed  their  zeal — Exeter  Hall  has  witnessed  it, — 
the  Devil's  own  partial  and  bitter  zeal! — not  from 
above — ^no — ^not  from  above,  but  fix)m  beneath, — as 
St.  James  has  it— earthly,  sensual,  devilish — a  zeal 
precisely  in  keeping  with  all  the  rest  of  their  com- 
position! There  are  no  doubt,  in  the  Irish  Church, 
and  Irish  Ministry,  the  several  personages,  and  endow- 
ments, and  qualifications  above  described;  but  it  is 
my  conviction — (though  I  am  almost  ashamed, — and 
you  will  say,  doubtless,  well  may  you  be  aahamed  of 
the  audacious  assertion,) — it  is,  however,  my  conviction 
— ^my  sorrowful  and,  at  once,  indignant  conviction — 
that  there  is  not  one  single  Christian  minister  belonging 


to  that  Cliuidi--BfilM>}K  PHi^  wr  l>w^WM  ii^  (I ;  ^ 
that  hath  not  the  sfiril  of  Chmt  th«t  k  iW  ^^^  ^ 
righteousnessy  d]smtere$t(Hhie«^  ioh)  oh«MrU^«  W  U  \\i^\^ 
of  his :  were  there,  by  chimoc^  ^  g[t)uuiut)  (^J^rU^in^ 
amongst  them,  he  would)  I  am  mxYi\  tWthwiih  \\i\  U{) 
his  Yoioe  for  the  deliveranoe  of  hima^lf  M\i\  hU  brtiihiHiu 
from  the  false^  and  odioutb  iu)d  iinuhrltitliin  |U4«i(iMi»  IH 
which  they  are  legally  plaoml«  or,  l(*  Umt  WMi'ti  \m\. 
quickly  done,  or  there  wore  no  ramonnlila  \m^m  iif 
effecting  it,  then  would  he,  in  oonmAenoSf  hmi  m)  t'lmt^i 
but  remove,  escape,  froin  tha  mUint  of  m)  mmh  avili  mi 
much  misery,  so  much  guilt,  so  mmh  imrii—imiif 
I  prindpally  meao,  in  tiyn  jwti  ii^4ii^mH  t4i  t^m^- 

Sir,  I  use  strong  hu^iMi^;  \mi  it  U  «  M^f|J4^  Am^ 
admits  lio  odner :  my  feelii^«  <m  tb^  ^^fc^  «4M4it  A^ 
odier:  wovld  leouldyiew  ^  lo  »  4^y*^  ^JgjJMt^  WVMil4 

widi  aD  im-  heart  iulu  tiitit  t^ywky^fi^y  v^Uio^  yvv^  /tW 
lor  l^itise,  whouj  vou  ooniud^  ai5  /vur  Wvtluu:^  iu 
Chn8f«  mifiistr}',  und  at$  etirtcoioc  i^vi^oi^^  witUovM;  f^y 
fiydt  of  ilietr  owtx^  ki  u  t^y^ttw^  immt*. 

IKTatttti^  tide  &ivo«K  i|l'  ^iH*'*  m^w^^^^  «h^>  i  tiu4]^, 
Imigiilg  It)  be  voiiviiMJ^d  U^-  >hhi>  v^  ^>^  m^y  iHH^,  -Um^ 
I  am  in  Uk;  w-nju^, 


'illp-    «■,  rT~, 


J!Wmi  Hr.  DidfcMM*  to  lAe  Bm,  Mamrkt  Jmm. 

(No.  1.) 

Ths  AieUriihotk  of  Didriin  iMt  fiKinaded 
to  me  your  ktter  to  him^  and  abo  the  copiet 
jou  sent  Imii  of  the  kttets  yoa  addnaMd  to 
tlie  Bean  of  Herafind.  Ab  these  letters  idbtib 
in  psrty  to  the  comdiict  of  the  Irish  Qagf^W^ 
Gnce  was  of  c^pinion  that  yoa  migfat  raoeiie 
more  satisfiuHwiit  cm  liiis  poitkm  of  yomr  sdb- 
jectp  from  one  who  has  had  more  opporton^ 
of  jpersonal  observation  dian  BQs  Grace^s  short 
rendmiGe  m  Ireland  has  permitted  to  Urn.  I 
have  been  many  years  ordained,  bat»  as  I  haie 
never  held  a  parish,  my  testimony  may  perhaps 
be  regarded  as  unprejudiced. 

If  I  did  not  perceive  from  your  letter  that 
you  have  in  reality  benevolent  feelings  towards 
the  Irish  Clergy>  I  should  probably  decline 
writing;  for  it  is  in  vain  to  combat  a  deter- 
mination to  think  ill  of  others.  You  have^ 
plainly^  not  formed  so  perverse  a  determination; 
and  therefore  I  am  convinced  you  will  receive 
with  candour  the  statement  which  I  shall  make 
to  you^  and  be  inclined  to  believe  it^  unless^ 
upon  accurate  inquiry^  you  are  unhappily  com- 
pelled to  form  a  different  judgment. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  main  subject  of  your 
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letter,  I  should  wish  to  remove  the  misappre- 
hension under  which  you  seem  to  lie,  with 
respect  to  that  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall  to  which 
you  allude.  That  meeting  was  in  no  respect 
representative  of  the  Irish  Clergy.  The  persons 
who  attended  it  acted  solely  for  themselves. 
The  Clergy  did  not  select  them,  nor  are  they 
in  any  way  responsible  for  their  conduct.  I 
believe,  indeed,  it  was  attended  by  many  Eng- 
lish, lay  and  clerical.  I  am  sure  you  did  not 
feel  that  this  circumstance  implicated  yourself 
or  your  clerical  brethren  of  England,  taken  as 
a  Body,  in  their  proceedings.  You  could  not 
have  deprecated  the  whole  thing  more  loudly 
or  deeply  than  the  majority  of  the  Irish  Clergy. 
You  have  some  injudicious  Clergymen  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  such  men  c^en  come  more  palpably 
before  public  notice.  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  us,  but  it  should  not  expose  us  to  a  heavier 
or  to  a  different  kind  of  censure. 

Before  I  say  anything  of  the  principle  of 
Tithes  (a  subject  which  does  not  concern  the 
Irish  more  than  the  English  Clergy,)  I  would 
anxiously  endeavour  to  remove  the  unfavourable 
opinion  you  have  formed  concerning  the  severity 
with  which  you  suppose  they  are  collected  by 
the  Irish  Clergy.  If  you  look  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary evidence  which  has  been  published, 
you  will  find  it  proved,  by  the  most  unquestion- 


•*^ 


5S6        eoBMUommmm  wmncfom, 

a)>le  tertinmnyf  that  the  amomit  ecdieoted  has 
Qe?er  leqiiaUed  one-fiftieth  ef  Ae  groas  pfodne^ 
imr  one^hird  of  the  ismn  liiidi  the  liovd  2Ub 
ivoQld  imply.^    In.  this  coumtrf^  what  I  b^stti 
you  cidl  im  Eoglaad  iMttt  JiCt0i  an  wUlkf 
uaknowB.:   Gafdra%  ordiardg^  poHlti|r»  or  Um 
akoek  of  any  kindU  an  ne^er  tithed. minlaiii 
The  idw|^  is  emifined  totiie  badn^p  Bg/acsi^ 
tuml  crops  of  eadi  district^  aod^  iitero.it  asensd 
edweUe  to  encourage  aog^  particiikr  kmd  cf 
^ttog,  that   iras   exempted^  m^  by  any  kpl 
enactment^  but  Iqr  the  Tolontary  modmafcioB  cf 
fihe  Gl^fgy.  *  Thus  in  some  dirtrlcta /vrtMitt  is 
not  chai^edA  in  othmi^  flax  or  potatoes^  4c    I 
know  parishes  whldi  have  been  con^pknaded^ii 
much   less  than  half  the  value  of  the  Tithe 
legally  claimable,  and    where    the  Clergymen 
have  never  received  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the    sum    compounded    for>  and    yet  without 
taking  any   step    for  legal  redress.     You   will 
consider  the  following   fact    as  a  satis&ctory 
proof  that   the  peasantry  are  not  dissatisfied 
with  the  amount  of  Tithe  charged; — we  have 
scarcely  an  instance  of  Clergymen   obliged  to 
draw  their  Tithes; — ^notices  have  been  served, 
sometimes,  in   mountainous   districts  where  it 
was  supposed  carts  could  not  conveniently  be 
sent,  but  when  preparation  was  made  to  draw, 
the  Tithe  was  instantly  paid  in  money,  and  the 
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system  was  not  persevered  in  the  following  year. 
The  present  excitement  in  Ireland  has  certainly 
not  arisen  from  the  oppressiveness  of  the  Clergy. 
Jt  is  a  general  war  against  property,  and,  more 
especially,  against  property  held  by  those,  of 
English  descent  Tithes,  being  more  easily 
assailable,  have  been  first  assailed ;  but  you  are 
probably  aware  that  other  species  of  property 
have  been  also  attacked; — the  right,  for  in- 
stance, to  eject  from  a  farm  those  who  will  not 
pay  rent,  is  resisted,  and  its  exercise  punished 
by  the  murder  of  the  landlord,  or  of  the  person 
to  whom  he  afterwards  leases  his  farm.  Under 
this  state  of  things  you  could  not  expect  that 
the  Clergy  should  be  unassailed.  You  can  form 
but  little  conception  of  their  present  privations ; 
and  there  is  this  additional  hardship,  which  is 
often  overlooked, — Few  Irish  Clergymen  can 
leave  any  provision  for  their  families  otherwise 
than  by  effecting  an  insurance  on  their  hves. 
Many  such  insurances  of  long  standing  have 
been  necessarily  dropped  from  want  of  money 
to  pay  the  premium  on  the  policies.  Even, 
therefore,  where  relief  is  afforded  to  the  imme- 
diate wants  of  the  Clergymen,  they  have  to 
endure  the  agonizing  certainty  that  they  shall 
leave  their  families  paupers.  One  Rector  of 
this  Diocese  has  resigned  his  parish  and  gone 
to  America ;  and,  if  the  present  state  of  things 
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continues^  resignation  of  parishes,  and  in  many 
cases  expatriation  will  be  the  consequence. 
Some  Rectors,  who  have  private  means  of  sup- 
port, are  still  paying  their  Curate,  Schoolmaster, 
&c.  that  is,  they  are  literally  paying  for  per- 
mission to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their 
flocks.  You  cannot  estimate  what  the  evil 
e£fects  would  be,  of  the  removal  of  the  Irish 
Clergy  from  their  parishes :  they  are  frequently 
the  only  resident  gentry,  the  only  sources  even 
of  civilization  in  a  neighbourhood ;  and,  while 
they  have,  not  only  spent  their  money  w/iere  it 
is  collected,  but  used  it  very  largely  indeed  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  they  have  been  very 
little,  and  in  some  places  not  at  all,  assisted 
by  the  many  absentee  Landlords,  who  draw  a 
large  income  to  distant  quarters. 

The  question,  concerning  the  propriety  of 
payment  by  Tithes,  does  not  press  peculiarly 
against  the  Irish  Clergy.  I  feel,  therefore,  that 
any  observations  which  I  can  make  upon  this 
subject  will  be  of  as  much  benefit  to  English 
as  to  Irish  Rectors. 

I  perfectly  agree  with  you  in  maintaining  that 
those  who  do  not  belong  to  a  particular  Church 
ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  contribute  to  its 
support.  I  would  even  say  that  no  one  should 
be  legally  compelled,  whether  he  professes  mem- 
bership or  not.     Consequently,  I  admit  that  the 
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whole  system  of  Church  Cess  is  vicious,  and  I 
rejoice  that  we  have  in  this  country  a  prospect 
of  its  total  abolition.  But  Tithes  are  not  a  tax 
levied  by  the  State.  They  form  a  property 
possessed  by  a  corporate  Body,  the  Church, 
and  where  the  State  interferes  in  their  collect 
tion,  this  is  merely  to  give  this  property  the 
same  species  of  protection  which  it  is  their  duty 
to  give  to  all  property. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  Church  should  not 
possess  {n^perty,  in  the  same  manner  as  an 
University,  an  Hospital,  or  any  other  Body 
associated  for  legitimate  purposes.  If  you  look 
to  the  Baptist  Magazine,  or  to  the  Eclectic 
Review,  also  conducted  by  dissenters,  you  will 
perceive  constant  complaints  of  the  disadvan- 
tages which  arise  from  leaving  the  payment  c^ 
the  Ministers  to  voluntary  contribution.  Per- 
sons who  agree  in  this  feeling  might  evidently 
unite  to  endow  the  Church  to  which  they 
belong,  so  as  to  deliver  it  from  a  necessity 
injurioos  to  its  spiritoal  operations*  In  the 
same  manner  the  Church  of  England  and  Ire- 
land may  continue  to  retain  property  once 
possessed*  We,  of  this  generation,  are  not 
concerned  with  the  question  whether  this  pro- 
perty was  originally  obtained  justly  or  other- 
wise;  because,  admitting  that  it  was  obtained 
as  the  consequence  of  ipoliation,  distant  tnjurTr;^ 
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of  this  kind  cannot  be  remedied  in  after  ages. 
If  the  contrary  opinion  be  maintained,  then  all 
those  of  English  descent  should  resign  all 
property  in  Ireland  to  the  descendants  of  the 
original  holders;  all  of  Norman  and  Danish 
origin  should  give  up  their  property  in  England 
to  those  whose  ancestors  once  possessed  it,  and 
from  whom  it  was  taken  by  violence ;  that  is, 
you  must  subvert  present  society,  because  it 
was  subverted  in  former  ages.. — If  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  deprived  of  its  property 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformaticm  on  account  of 
its  religious  opinions,  this  I  should  denominate 
spoliation  ;  but  if  the  deprivation  proceeded 
irom  a  conviction  that  this  Church  maintained 
civil  principles  dangerous  to  the  community 
(such  as  the  principle  that  the  Pope  had  a 
right  to  depose  Kings)  then  the  deprivation 
was  a  rightful  act  of  self-preservation.  But  the 
inquiry  need  not  be  gone  into,  as  it  is  plainly 
impossible  to  remedy  the  aggressions  of  former 
times  by  a  repetition  of  such  acts. 

Tithe  is  property — a  portion  of  rent  paid 
by  individuals,  not  because  spiritual  service  is 
rendered  to  them,  but  because  they  hold  land. 
A  person,  now  possessed  of  property,  might  leave 
one  portion  of  the  rent  to  his  immediate  de- 
scendants, and  might  will  the  remaining  portion 
of  it  to  others;  he  might  leave  it  under  the 
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guardianship  of  any  persons  whom  he  chose, 
and  whom  he  should  direct  to  use  it  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  performance  of  any 
useful  office.  For  instance,  he  might  appoint 
the  Grand  Jury  of  a  County  his  Trustees,  order- 
ing them  to  employ  this  rent  for  the  purpose  of 
•providing  a  village  doctor.  The  tenant  is  not 
at  liberty  to  consider  whether  he  thinks  this  a 
useful  purpose  or  not :  he  may  not  choose  to 
take  medicine,  or  he  mav  conceive  that  the 
doctor  whom  the  trustees  have  appointed  is  not 
competent  to  prescribe;  but  he  must  still  pay 
his  rent  as  long  as  he  holds  the  land,  for  this  is 
the  sole  source  and  condition  of  the  obligation. 

Now  Tithes  are  a  species  of  property  circum- 
stanced in  a  similar  manner.  They  are  left  to 
the  trusteeship  of  a  particular  Body,  the  Church, 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  person  to  perform 
spiritual  duties,  and  who,  because  he  is  thus 
paid,  is  under  an  obligation  to  perform  such 
duties  without  exacting  any  payment  from  those 
on  whom  he  expends  his  labour.  The  reason 
this  is  not  more  generally  discerned  is,  that  it 
frequently  happens  the  same  person  is  a  tenant, 
and  therefore  under  an  obligation  to  pay  tithes, 
and  also  a  member  of  ike  Churchy  and  therefore 
invested  with  a  right  to  avail  himself  of  its 
spiritual  functions;  and,  inasmuch  as  he  pays 
this  portion  of  his  rent  to  the  same  individual 
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from  whom  he  receives  the  spiritual  service,  it 
is  supposed  that  the  payment  is  a  compensation 
which  he  makes  for  the  service.  But  this  is  not 
the  case — he  pays  simply  because,  as  a  tenant, 
he  is  under  an  obligation  to  pay  his  rent :  if,  in 
addition  to  his  being  a  tenant,  he  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Church,  he  has,  on  this  account, 
and  on  this  account  alone,  a  right  to  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Parish  Minister.  He  may  be  a 
tenant  without  being  a  member  of  the  Church, 
in  which  case  he  will  still  have  to  pay ;  or  he 
may  be  a  member  of  the  Church  without  being 
a  tenant,  in  which  case  he  has  a  full  right  to  the 
service  of  the  Parish  Minister,  while,  ftx)m  the 
nature  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  is  under 
no  obligation  to  pay  for  the  service  rendered. 
Were  those  in  your  Parish,  therefore,  who  now 
pay  you  Tithe,  suddenly  to  become  Quakers,  or 
from  any  cause  to  forsake  your  ministry^  this 
would  not  relieve  them  from  their  obligation  to 
pay  you.  And  I  think  it  is  even  your  duty,  as 
a  Clergyman,  to  apprize  them  of  this,  and  to 
explain  to  them  the  principle  of  the  arrange- 
ment ;  because,  when  you  consider  how  fond  of 
money  human  beings  are,  and  how  careless  of 
religious  conscientiousness,  you  leave  them  under 
the  temptation  of  resigning  the  advantages  of 
your  spiritual  office,  if  they  suppose  that  by  so 
doing  they  should  be  relieved  from  the  necessity 
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of  paying  you.  If  you  leave  the  members  of 
your  Church  under  the  persuasion  that  they 
pay  you  Tithes  on  account  of  your  discharge  of 
spiritual  services  to  them,  then  those  who  are 
not  members  of  your  Church  will,  of  course, 
feel  that  they  are  unjustly  coerced  by  law,  to 
make  payment  where  no  service  is  rendered  or 
received.  They  suppose  you  protected  by  a 
peculiar  law  made  in  reference  to  the  Estabhshed 
Church,  whereas  you  are,  in  truth,  protected  by 
the  same  law  which  protects  all  property. 

I  could  wish  that  a  distinct  Body  of  men — 
certain  authorized  Commissioners — were  apr 
pointed  to  collect  all  Tithes,  and  that  they  were 
to  divide  the  amount  amongst  the  Clergy.  This 
would  at  once  terminate  all  confusion  of  thought, 
because  this  confusion  seems  to  arise  from  the 
payment  being  made  directly  to  the  Minister 
who  performs  the  duty.  If  this  plan  were 
adopted.  Tithe  would  be  instantly  recognised 
to  be,  simply,  a  species  of  rent;  and  if  the 
Commissioners  were  satisfied  to  receive  less  than 
their  proper  demand,  as  the  Clergymen  are  now, 
the  tenants  would  feel  that  they  were  their  most 
indulgent  landlords. 

I  have  to  apologise.  Sir,  for  writing  to  you 
so  long  a  letter ;  yet  I  must  omit  many  topics 
which  might  be  urged  with  advantage  and, 
I  think,  with  truth.     I  could  also  wish  to  for- 
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ward  to  you  a  Pamphlet  which  I  have  lately 
published^  under  the  title  of  **  Observations  on 
Ecclesiastical  Legislation  and  Church  Reform/' 
but  I  would  find  it  difficult  to  ensure  its  reaching 
you.  Should  you  have  occasion  to  go  to 
London^  I  should  feel  glad  if  you  would  cast 
your  eye  over  it,  which  you  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  doing  at  the  shop  of  Mr.  Fellowes^ 
Ludgate-street.  It  has  no  relation  to  Tithes, 
but  I  think  you  would  perceive  that  I  was  not 
illiberal  in  my  opinions,  and  was  not  inclined  to 
defend  every  thing  merely  because  I  found  it  in 
existence. 

It  is  necessary  for  me  to  account  for  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  requesting  me,  rather 
than  other  Irish  Clergymen,  to  furnish  you 
with  a  defence  of  our  Body.  He  did  so  because 
I  stand  towards  him  in  the  relation  of  Domestic 
Chaplain. 

I  am,  Sir, 

With  great  respect, 

Your  humble  brother  in  the  Ministry, 

Charles  Dickinson. 

21,  Baggot  Street,  Dublin, 
Ai>ril  15,  lbo3. 
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From  the  Bev.  M.  James  to  Dr.  Dickinson. 

(No.  1.) 
Sni, 

Acknowledging,  in  the  first  plaoe,  the  courteous 
tenoB  which  you  use  towards  me  (in  your  letter,  written 
by  desire  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  refutation 
of  mine  to  the  Dean  of  Hereford,  submitted  to  Hi^ 
Grrace,)  and  assuring  you  of  the  like  sentiments  on  my 
part  of  courtesy  and  unfeigned  good  will  toward^  you, 
I  proceed  at  once  to  the  point  in  question. 

That  point  is  nothing  else — is  nothing  less — than 
this — whether  die  Established  Church  in  Ireland  be  a 
Christian  Church — ^whether  its  Ministry  be  a  Christian 
Ministry — whether  the  individual  members  of  that 
Ministry  be  individually  Christian,  or  jQot:  I  argue 
the  negative— that  it  is  not,  and  that  they  are  not: 
upon  this  ground— because  that  Church  has  accepted, 
at  the  hands  of  man,  a  law  contradictory  to  the  law 
of  Christ— an  immoral,  unjust,  and  uncharitable  law» 
contradictory  to,  and  destructive  of^  the  moral,  just, 
and  charitable  law  given  to  it  by  Christ  for  its  direction 
in  such  matters, — that,  by  so  doing,  it  has  abjured 
Christ,  and  can  be  considered  no  longer,  and,  in  truth, 
is  no  longer.  Christian,  but  is  thereby  become  entirely 
a  thing  of  that  world,  whose  law  it  has  preferred  to 
the  law  of,  whose  patronage  to  the  patronage  of,  and 
for  whose  sake  it  has  denied  and  forsaken,  its  Divine 
Master.  The  law  objected  to  is  the  law  of  Tithe — 
not  the  law  of  Tithe  in  itself — but  that  application,  or 
misapplication,  of  the  law  of  Tithe,  whereby  not  only 
is  Tithe  received  from  those  who  are  in  communion 
with  the  Church  to  which  their  Tithe  is  paid,  (and  so 
fiir  Christianity  permits,)  but  whereby  Tithe  is  exacted 
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— rcluetantlv  and  Tiolently  exacted,  from  thoee  who  \mM 
DO  communion,  and  can  hold  no  communion^  with  the 
Chmrch  that  thus  exacts  their  Tithe  of  them.  This  to 
do«  and  to  persevere  in  doing,  appears  to  me  to  mn 
christianise  the  Church  doing  it,  and  to  unchristiaiuK^ 
or  manifest  that  he  is  not  Christian — ^that  he  knows 
not«  feels  not,  the  tbrce  of  Christianity — every  ministw 
of  that  Church  consenting  to»  abiding  by,  partaking 
in  the  unchristian,  ungodly,  and  inhuman  deed  of  his 
Church. 

Such  is  my  argument, --to  whidi,  what  is  your 
ivplv?  you  admit— rather,  you  "aunjilata  (it  is  your 
own  word>  that  those  who  do  not  belong  to  a  particular 
Church  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  contribute  to  its 
sup{M>rt  :**  ^  I  woukl  even  say  (you  add)  that  no  one 
should  be  legally  compelled*  whether  he  professes  mem- 
bership  or  noc.** — ^This  is  going  a  great  way — ^beyond 
what  1  have  brought  my  mind  to ;  for,  so  long  as  there 
is  an  Ei*tabli:5ihcil  Church,  there  must,  I  apprehend,  be 
:i  KiT-il  v>  m|  ul<:on  t«^  ox^utribute  to  its  support,  at  least 
iiixMi  tho  iiicmK  n?  ot' rhut  Chin\'h:  and  I  have  certainlv 
II  n  voc  ^^^l:r^•t  mv<<:lt'  tv^  think  that  it  would  l>e  a 
;Iikk1  thiiur  to  do  awav  alto«jrttlKr  with  an  Elstablished 
I  liurch. — but  that  a  woLl-^li^cipliiuxL  well-tempered, 
and  uiixU  r.itolv.  though  :*.j:  iililvrallv,  endowed  Esta- 
blishmont,  under  o\i>:inj:  v*irvii:u>tanoes,  and  in  these 
Kin^vuis  particularly,  must  still  pixne  a  beneficial 
Institution.  •' Consc^r-cr.tlv  vou  continue'^  I  admit 
t!'.a:  tho  whole  -iystoiu  o:'  Ch*arv.*h  Cos^  is  vicious,  and 
I  nMoioo  that  wc  iia^o  in  t!:i>  oouiitry  a  pn>spoct  of  its 
t.»:al  a' "I:::  n."  C'iiiirvh  i.\>ci,  :hon.  vou  c^msiim  with- 
out  res^'r\o  to  the  Kvil  vV.o  as  its  riirhtful  owner ; — 
but  dv>  vou  at  tho  same  time  ov^nsider  what  sort  of  a 
Church  that  must  K\  wh:e:i  has  s*.^  lou^  olunir  to  this 

\ieious   an-.l    r\H  roV^itevl    sv>:eiu.    and    his   onlv    In^cn 

•  •  • 
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driyen  from  it  at  last  by  an  insurrection  of  popular 
opinion  and  popular  feeling  against  the  abuse,  not  by 
any  inwai:d  compunction  or  rational  reflection  of  its 
own? — Come,  Sir,  you  are  not  far  short  of  my  con- 
durioo,  though  you  seem  not  to  see  it  quite  so  clearly, 
and  haye  arriyed  at  it  by  a  somewhat  different  route ; 
for  in  truth  Church  Cess  had  not  entered  my  head — 
I  had  quite  oyerlooked  it  in  what  appeared  to  me  to  be 
the  fiur  more  grieyous  and  monstrous  peryersion  and 
oppression,  of  Tithe — Tithe,  I  mean,  exacted  by  a 
Protestant  Clergy — exacted  frequently  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet^from  a  Koman  Catholic — yes,  from  a 
starying  Koman  Catholic  laity. 

But  here  you  differ  from  me :  you  would,  somehow 
or  other,  make  it  appear  that  Tithe  has  nothing  to  do 
with  religion:  I  thought  it  had  been  altogether  a  reli* 
gious  institution : — "  Tithe  (you  say)  is  property  pos- 
sessed by  a  corporate  Body :"  truly  is  it  so — possessed 
by  a  religious  Body  corporate  for  religious  uses  and 
objects.  '^  There  is  no  reason  why  a  Church  should 
'<  not  possess  property  in  the  same  manner  as  an  Uni- 
**  yersity,  an  Hospital,  or  any  other  Body :"  certainly 
there  is  not — the  Uniyersity  for  education,  the  Hospital 
for  healing,  the  Church  for  religion.  **  Tithe  is  rent, 
^^  paid  by  indiyiduals,  not  because  spiritufd  seryice  is 
**  rendered  to  them,  but  because  they  hold  land :"  it  is 
paid  because  they  hold  land;  that  is  to  say,  did  they 
not  hold  land  they  would  not  haye  to  pay  Tithe ;  but 
it  is  equally  paid  because — ^from  the  consideration  that — 
spiritual  service  is,  or  ought  to  be,  rendered  to  them, 
and  to  those  belonging  to  them,  in  return  for  it.  "  A 
**  person  of  property  may  leave  one  portion  of  rent  to 
**  his  descendants,  and  another  portion  to  the  Grand 
**  Jury  of  a  County,  in  trust,  to  provide  a  village  doctor, 
**  and  the  tenant  must  pay  the  doctor's  portion  of  rent,» 


f  vKetfacr  bo  thmks  this  an  useful  purpose  or  not, 
**  ohftoses  to  take  medicine  or  not,  or  believes  the  doct 
*f  oooipctent  or  not.  Now  Tithes  are  aiiailarly  circum-^" 
**#taDced,  and  are  left  to  the  trusteeship  of  the  Chureh, 
"fO  .provide  a  person  to  perform  spiritual  duties,  and 
V  wbo,  because  he  is  thus  paid,  is  under  on  obligatioa 
"  tOficrform  such  duties."  Why,  is  not  this  to  concede 
&e  "whole  question?  for,  if  he  ia  bound  to  perform 
Ifirittml  dutiea  in  return  for  the  payment  of  titfae,  to 
whoBQ  is  he  bound  to  perform  such  duties,  if  not  te 
Aode  who  make  the  ]iayment  to  him,  and  ought  he  not 
therefore  to  be  spiritually  qualified  so  to  do  ?  But  your 
object  i«ems  to  be  to  represent  the  case  as  if  it  rested 
abadutely  witli  tlie  trustees,  of  their  own  irrespoiisible 
will,  to  appoint  the  one  and  the  other  functionary,  and 
M  if  the  landholders  had  no  fartlior  concern  with  it  tliao 
to  .pay  the  sums  for  wltieh  they  are  liable.  The 
trostecs,  however,  liave  a  trust  to  fulfil,  intrusted  to 
Ihem  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  they  are  bound 
to  consult  the  interests  and,  as  &r  as  possiblei  tbo 
feelings  and  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  whatercr 
appointment  they  make,  or  are  thcmaelvea  guilty  o^  « 
breach  of  trust.  The  intention  of  the  donor  or  fbnnder, 
and  the  special  benefit  of  those  spedally  intended  to  be 
benefited,  can  never  be  lost  ught  of  by  Ab  tn»tee« 
witliout  breach  of  duty,  and  certainly  moral,  if  not 
legal,  responsibility,  and  merited  odium  and  reewitment. 
Ag^,  in  the  appointment  of  a  medical  man,  hie  rdi- 
^ous  &ith  is  of  no  importance:  he  may  be  equally 
Protestant  or  Boman  Catholic,  provided  only  that  he 
is  competent  to  the  medical  charge :  but  in  a  spiritual 
appointment  it  is  very  different,  and  very  different 
considerations  and  feelings  enter  into  the  essence  of  the 
subject:  which  shows  what  a  fallacy  you  have  been 
betrayed   into,   in  presenting  the  one  inetance   as  a 
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parallel  to  the  other.  Again,  you  speak  of  the  trustee- 
ship of  the  Churchy  and  use  the  term  Church,  as  if  the 
Church,  with  which  we  in  this  debate  have  to  do,  were 
One,  (would  to  God  it  were !)  and  not  Two,— hostilely, 
inyeterately,  and,  I  fear,  irreconcilably  Two,— which 
is  really  the  same  as  if,  when  I  had  reasoned  to  you  of 
things  of  the  earth,  or  things,  alas !  of  hell,  you  should 
attempt  to  refute  me  by  a  reference  to  the  irrelevant 
things  of  heayen.  This  process  of  reasoning,  or  of 
no-reasoning,  you  conclude,  and  give  the  finishing  stroke 
to  the  whole,  by  advising  me,  and  even  saying  you 
think  it  my  duty  as  a  clergyman,  to  apprize  my 
parishioners  and  explain  to  them,  that  they  by  no  meana 
pay  me  tithe  on  account  of  my  discharge  of  spiritual 
service  to  them, — lest,  if  they  imagine  such  to  be  the 
condition  of  their  payment— ("  so  fond,^'  you  observe, 
'^  of  money  are  human  beings,  and  so  careless  of  reli- 
gious oonscientiouness  I") — lest  they  be  tempted  to  turn 
Quakers,  or  for  an}6  cause  to  forsake  my  ministry,  in 
the  idea  that  they  would  thereby  be  relieved  from  the 
obligation  of  paying  me.  The  misfortune  is.  Sir,  that 
I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  encouraging  in  my  pa- 
rishioners that  very  opinion,  which  you  state  to  be  an 
error,  and  advise  me  to  do  my  duty  and  extirpate  from 
their  minds :  I  have  often  told  them  that,  in  return  for 
the  tithe  which  they  pay  me,  I  am  bound  to  reside 
amongst  them,  to  preach  and,  as  far  as  I  can,  to  exem- 
plify God's  word  before  them,  and  to  do  all  the  good 
in  my  power  to  their  bodies  as  well  as  to  their  souls; 
that,  if  I  did  not  do  so,  I  should  be  criminal,  and  for- 
feit my  right  to  the  subsistence  furnished  me  to  that 
express  end;  my  moral  and  rational  right  to  it,  thai 
I  should  certainly  forfeit;  and  also,  upon  one  or  two 
occasions,  I  have  told  them,  or  have  told  some  of  them, 
that   I  almost  thought,   if  they   proceeded  judicially. 


540         ooRBtspoHMarcs  msMfwcanm 

^funt^^maAwnSkfi  ihenweltw  of  diB  M^kfomm^ 
M  aAtooste,  tlist  they  iiii|^  wnm  deptifie  nm  ^WMf 

prooeed  agiinitiM  oa  <oed«it  of  iay'iiigliMil  lif  jhlf 
~ihmiU  tlMy  tUidcio  oittwii  iM 
poiribility)  by  tnndbq^  QariBmy  or  I7  tweiig 
GiiAolm,  (and,  Iki^i^  iio  Qadkei^ 
Citliolio  fiuBfly  lA  aqr  pjgMn^Tltfcp  piyort^ 
iMTuq;  ft  liDiite^  gwdflB,  and  oitfMnwl'  }mi  %* 
tbem  tfaflir  tiOe,  «■  I  do  oK  Ite  ooltigoii,> 
Oii  ftt  kift  to  bo  ittd,  tiiit  ttiey  iMoid  flBfc4«j^f«^ 
wraely  oad  yeiy  wiUyfyy  ^md  would  bo  l^'bliMiilii 
ratbora  of  tbebr  own  iU,  (Mi  00  im  irakMif)  oat 
mqfhty  I  tbmk,  imy  ^uly  bo  inido  to  MwJfci  lor  ft 
time  ftooiHriffiiig  to  tiiiir  doMPtss  did  Aqrt  hommmi 
ooBtimie  iniezftlo-HbiAQadbio  Qfrnkmn,  6t  m§t&iMt 
Roiftaii  GftlboliDo— iiftpnetieiblo  to  'dl  ondoMMM  of 
mine  to  redaim  tbem»  bad  beiit  to  nji^  M  irjiitimt 
ccfmmtimon  wHh  me,  I  coiifem  thftt^I  diodd  ind  myself 
very  unpleasantly  situated,  and  that  I  could  not  con- 
scientiously acquiesce  in  being  left  for  a  permanency  in 
such  a  state, — and  my  belief  is  that  I  i^ould  accordingly 
address  the  Government,  address  the  L^slature,  addiess 
the  Public,  and  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  bring  about 
such  an  alteration  in  my  own  position,  and,  if  possible, 
such  an  alteration  in  the  Establishment  itself,  as  should 
neither  leave  me,  nor  any  other  minister  of  it,  thence- 
forward exposed  to  so  disagreeable  and  unsuitable  a 
predicament. 

No,  Sir,  I  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment  that  Tithe  is  a 
payment  for  a  religious  consideration — that  the  religious 
consideration  for  which  it  is  paid  is  inseparable,  in  any 
fair  mind,  from  the  idea  of  Tithe — that  that  consider- 
ation is,  that  the  payers  of  Tithe — they  and  theirs, 
and  the  community  connected  with  them — be  furnished 
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in  return  with  whatever  oonBtitutes  amongst  men  reli* 
gion  and  its  offices :  neither^  consequently,  can  I  doubt 
that  to  receiye  tithe,  and  make  not  the  due  retump 
much  more  to  exact  tithe,  when  there  is  no  possibility 
of  *w^fc^"g  such  return — that  it  is  against  right,  agwist 
reason^  against  humanity,  and  is  a  gross  violation  of 
the  Christian  law,  and  of  the  Christian  spirit  The 
truth  is,  that  Tithe  is  only  iq)plicable  to  a  country  in 
which  there  exists  but  one  Church,  and  where  all  are 
of  one  mind:  allow  a  variety  of  religious  opinions  and 
professions,  and  Tithe  is  no  longer  applicable ;  it  forth- 
with becomes  injustice,  oppression,  and  strife,  and  dis- 
cord without  end.  I  therefore  am  for  the  abolition  of 
Tithe— not  for  a  commutation,  but  for  the  utter  extincr 
tion  of  it,  in  England  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  and  for 
placing  both  Churches  upon  a  totally  different  footings 
in  which>  if  possible,  no  irritating  vestige  of  the  ex- 
ploded system  shall  remiun. 

You  mistake  in  supposing  that  I  meant  to  impute 
particular  severity  to  the  Irish  Clergy  in  the  collection 
of  their  tithe,  and  defending  them  accordingly,  unless, 
indeed,  where  there  is  a  right  to  none,  it  be  severity,  or 
worse,  to  coUect  any.  But  tell  me,  is  not  Tithe  oflen 
collected  upon  the  poor — ^the  very  poor  man's  potato- 
ground?  A  cottier,  I  recoUect,  near  Limerick,  told  me 
that  he  paid  8L  rent  for  his  acre  of  potato-ground  and 
8s.  tithe.  Now,  the  8$.  tithe  was  but  a  twentieth 
part  of  the  8L  rent,  and  that  proportion  sounds  little 
enough  divested  of  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
case.  But  I  know  that  I  would  rather  have  had  a 
mill-stone  tied  about  my  neck,  and  been  thrown  into 
the  sea,  than  have  taken  a  farthing's  worth  of  tithe 
from  that  poor  man.  I  read  in  the  Chronicle  some 
short  time  since  that  a  Priest's  cow,  or  his  horse,  had 
been  distrained  for  tithe,  and  that  there  was  a  disturb- 
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aMt  hiMl&ig; Israel,  md  kn^ pnMfaMt»'^^  ^^*  *'• -^ 
;  T^kt^KMkol^  the  lM*'Caflqi)r%*«MKMilrf«M 
^kmimikiAtttBpeMm  md^llliiiiiliiiiiif 
Iriikdi  lliejr  elleet  ki  of  m^fewytMgdmM-miir 
kbd:  di0titMe€faiiimt«riMto«mVB^iii^ 
bceliirai  1%  I  bofitMi  A  siciii  is^feltQiA^ 'i»  ili  4» 

itf  btfbttroaa  Ibeliiigi  aad  tMKteMs  Wtoii,  ill  li^jli 
die  vbote  wiui^.  »dfiT 

i  Yg>  My  A>l/ die  ^pAbM  <BM^ 

tibnr  tithe  m\mtbM^^'rii^  ef  firap«r^  ift  gewa* 
—for  instuo^  agunet  ihe  i^hl^f  tib^kaiki^  t»^^ 
Ibr  2Km-pa7iiieiii  6f  nbt    Xjen^ioidi  in  Brribaid'ttiine 

pushed  things  with  their  tenants,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  ejectment,  far  beyond  the  legitimate  rights 
of  property,  and  the  Statute  law  has  supported  them  in 
so  doing,  which  has  obliged  the  ill-used  and  unprotected 
tenantry  to  haYC  recourse  to  certiun  pre-existing,  ori- 
ginal, though  most  hazardous  laws, — namely,  those  of 
nature,  self-preservation^  self-vindication,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  these  they  certainly,  as  it  was  impossible 
that  they  should  not,  have  greatly  exceeded :  but,  before 
Grod  the  righteous  Judge  I  I  think  them,  with  all  their 
lawlessness,  more  pardonable  than  those  who,  under 
cover  of  kw,  have  driven  them  to  such  extremities  and 
to  such  atrocities. 

As  to  the  Exeter  Hall  pseudo-evangelicalsi,  wh(»n 
I  regard  as  the  Arch-Hypocrite  s  own  elect,  I  had  no 
notion,    believe   me^    that  they  were  chosen   repre- 
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sentatives  of  the  body  of  your  Clergy,  or  that  the 
whole  of  your  Clergy  were  such  as  they.  You  have, 
I  know,  numy  elergymen  of  a  different  and  far  better 
temper  and  conduct ;  at  the  head  of  whom  I  place  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  also  the  venerable  and 
benign  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  men  surely  not  far  from 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven ;  would  that  they  would  secure 
to  themselves  the  possession  of  that  heavenly  kingdom, 
and  to  that  end  that  they  would  take  a  more  decided 
part,  and  would  reform  the  Church  to  which  they  are 
attached  into  being  what  (glory  to  God*s  grace  I)  it  may 
still  be  made,  one  of  the  beautiftil  gates  thereto  upon 
the  earth. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  assure  you  of  the  regret  with 
which,  in  the  course  of  this  letter,  I  have  fbuBd  myself 
sometimes  under  a  necessity  of  using  other  than  obliging 
and  gratifying  terms:  notwithstanding  which  I  feel 
kindly  and  friendly  towards  you,  and  believe  you  to 
be  a  sensible,  liberal,  and  amiable  character,  though 
labouring  under  an  influence  (a  similar  or  worse  influ- 
ence you,  no  doubt,  regard  me  as  labouring  imder) 
which  fetters  and  obscures  your  faculties  and  your 
virtues. 

I  am.  Sir, 

With  esteem  and  unfeigned  good-will. 

Your  faithful  servant, 

Maurice  James. 

PSMBRIDGE  BBCTOar, 

May  2,  1833. 

P.  S. — I  think  it  right  to  notify  to  you  that  probably 
I  shall  judge  it  expedient  to  publish  this  letter,  together, 
perhaps,  with  the  short  introductory  one  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  in  addition  to  the  two  addressed  to 
the  Dean  of  Hereford. 
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from  Dr.  Dickinson  to  the  Rev.  Maurice  Jm 

(No.  2.) 

Tbe  An^bbfaop  of  Doblin  hm  bew  kM 
enough  to  nxnrara'  to  too  your  wttBP  in  'tf^ 
to  my  conimaidcation. ,  / 

.  Ithuikitprobal>letii^di«!e.ai9Bl^ 
iqwo  wluch  we  aze  not  liki^  to  oome  to  tm 
agreement  I  shall  not  therefinn  attbaatpi  to 
cpDthiue  the  ai^gument  I  shall  content  inyvelf 
with  remazkiog' that  there,  are  MYeral  {KNBta  jf^ 
which  I  think  yon  luiaaf^Teh^  n)y  '"r"'%<gi 
and  some  in  which  yonr  roeaning  is  not  ,dMl! 
to  me.  ;■'.,'' 

Thus,  for  instance,  when  I  spoke  of  paying 
ministers,  kc,  I  meant  the  word  "  pay  "  in  a 
different  sense  from  that  in  which  you  use  it 
"  Pay,"  in  its  primary  sense,  means  transferring 
to  another  what  was  (in  some  degree  at  least) 
your  own ;  but  the  same  word  is  sometimes 
used  to  denote  the  mere  act  of  handing  over 
to  another  what  never  was  yours.  It  is  used 
in  this  last  sense  when  a  servant  pays  his 
master's  bills;  or  a  tenant  rent;  or  any  one 
else  either  a  legacy  chargeable  on  an  estate,  or 
a  quit  rent,  or  tithe — whether  this  be  to  a 
corporation,  or  to    an   individual.     The    rent 
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Tithe^  kc,  is  not  hU  nor  ever  was;  and  the 
mere  desire  to  keep  it  for  himself  is  a.  breach 
of  the  10th  commandment  If  rent,  or  Tithe, 
or  any  such  pa}rment  constitute  an  endowment, 
whether  of  a  Parish  Minister,  or  of  a  College, 
and  any  one  thinks  the  endowment  originally 
ill-bestowed,  or  no  longer  needful,  or  that  the 
College  neglects  its  duties,  he  may  apply  to 
the  Legislature  to  transfer  the  endowment  to 
other  hands.  But  any  one  is  as  competent  to 
bring  forward  the  case  as  the  tenant  who  hap- 
pens to  have  bought  a  lease  of  the  College 
lands,  or  an  estate  chargeable  with  Tithe  to 
that  College ;  and  if  the  allegation  be  established 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Legislature,  the  en- 
dowment becomes  public  property.  The  tenant 
or  landlord  can  have  no  right  to  pocket  for 
himself  what  he  neither  inherited  nor  bought. 

A  Parish  Minister  is  certainly  responsible  to 
God  and  man  for  his  performance  of  the  duties 
which  the  Church  has  entrusted  to  him;  and, 
should  he  neglect  them,  any  resident  of  his 
Parish,  whether  a  tithe-payer  or  not,  may  com- 
plain to  the  proper  authorities  and  have  him 
ejected. 

If  you  maintain  that  the  Tithes  of  the  lands 
held  by  Roman  Catholics  in  your  Parish  are 
fairly  due  to  you,  you  have  a  right  to  make 
those  parishioners  a  present  of  them ;   but  if 

N   N 
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vou  hold  that  they  are  not  fairly  the  due  of 
the  Protestant  Minister,  you  have  no  fair  right 
to  give  what  is  not  yours.  It  becomes  publie 
property ;  for  it  is  clear  that  the  tenant  or 
landlord  can  have  no  shadow  of  right  to 
pocket  it. 

A  point  on  which  you  have  not  made  your 
meaning  clear  to  me  is — whether  you  would 
put  an  endowment  in  lam/  on  the  same  footing 
as  Tithe,  and  would  hold  the  tenant  of  a  piece 
of  glehe,  or  of  land  held  under  a  College,  or 
School-trustees,  authorized  to  refuse  pai/meni 
of  rent,  should  he  change  his  religion,  or  dis- 
approve of  the  expenditure  of  the  funds. 

You  are  quite  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
Tithe  is  withheld  in  Ireland  in  consequence  of 
dittrest ;  as  the  resistance  is  equally  made  by 
those  who  are  well  off  in  their  circumstances, 
and  is  enforced  on  their  neighbours,  even  when 
these  are  attending-members  of  the  congrega- 
tion instructed  by  the  Parish  Minister,  and 
would,  of  course,  pay  if  they  dared. 

You  speak,  in  a  postscript,  of  your  publishing 
your  letters,  including  that  to  me.  I  am  sure 
you  are  candid  enough  to  see  that  this  step 
would  place  you  under  the  necessity  of  your 
publishing  at  the  same  time  m^  letters — the 
fonner  letter,  because  it  is  my  opinion  that  yoa 
have  migunderstood  it,  and  the  iH-esent  letter, 
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because,  as  the  former  was  not  intended  for 
publication,  you  should  permit  me  to  explain 
myself  more  fiilly.  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
you  will  not  conceive  it  just  to  publish  your 
representation  of  my  opinions  as  my  opinions, 
when  I  do  not  conceive  them  myself  to  be  so. 

I  am.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

Charles  Dickinson. 

May  15. 


N   D   2 
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The  following  conversation/  having  been  repeated  to  a 
firiend  on  the  day  it  took  plaoe,  was  taken  down,  and  is  now 
printed  at  his  suggestion.  Substantial,  and  to  a  great  d^ree 
even  verbal  accuracy,  has  been  preserved.  It  is  not  printed 
with  any  expectation  of  benefit  to  the  Irvingites  themselves  ; 
because  they  have  plainly  stated,  as  will  be  perceived,  that 
they  do  not  mean  to  reason.  Others,  however,  and  particu- 
larly the  young,  may  be  placed  on  their  guard  against 
fanaticism,  by  having  it  pointed  out  to  their  attention  how 
rapidly  this  rushes  into  impiety. 


I  HAD  a  visit  yesterday  from  two  disciples  of 
the  late  Mn  Irving,  who  had  been  clei^ymen 
of  the  Church  of  England.  They  told  me  that 
they  called  on  me  on  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance. It  was  their  duty  to  deliver  a  message 
to  me  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church ; 
that  this  duty  was  placed  on  them  by  the 
Spirit  of  God. — They  had  come  to  inform  me 
that,  some  years  since,  many  of  God's  people  in 
Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  were  awakened 

*  The  conversation  took  place  in  the  year  1836. 
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to  the  importance  of  praying  that  God  would 
manifest  his  Spirit  to  the  world,  and  confer  on 
the  Church  a  more  abundant  outpouring ;  that 
it  had  pleased  God  to  own  their  prayers,  by 
granting  this  manifestation.  He  had  manifested 
himself  by  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  to  some,  and 
by  different  gifts  to  others;  and  also  by  a 
gathering  together  of  his  people,  and  putting 
it  into  their  hearts  to  unite  together  for  the 
upholding  of  his  Church  according  to  his  own 
Spirit  and  pattern; — ^that  they  had  this  proof 
also  of  being  guided  by  the  Spuit,  that  while 
there  was  a  general  spirit  of  insubordination  in 
the  world,  they  distinguished  themselves  by 
respect  towards  those  in  authority;  that  the 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  had  been  called  on; 
and  that  they  now  called  on  me,  as  a  clergyman 
of  the  Established  Church,  to  place  these  facts 
before  me,  and  to  leave  them  with  me  for  my 
attentive  consideration. 

I  remarked  to  them,  you  have  spoken  of 
God's  having  manifested  himself  by  conferring 
on  some  the  gift  of  prophecy.  Whether  He 
has  done  so  or  not,  is  to  be  judged  of  by 
considering  the  prophecy,  and  comparing  it  with 
the  supposed  fulfilment.  Will  you  allow  me, 
then,  to  ask  you  to  state  any  prophecy  upon 
which  you  rely,  and  its  fulfilment  ? 

They  answered,  that  they  did  not  mean  by 
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prophecy  foretelling  of  fiiture  events ;  that 
they  used  the  expression  in  the  proper  and 
enlarged  scriptural  sense — that  God  had  given 
to  his  people  the  Spirit  of  utterance ;  and  they 
again  repeated  that  it  was  placed  on  them  as 
a  duty  to  lay  these  facts  before  me. 

I  replied,  that  they  had  not  laid  facts  before 
me,  but  rather  opinions, — namely,  their  own 
opinion,  of  themselves  and  of  those  with  whom 
they  were  joined,  that  they  were  under  a  special 
inspiration ;  and  that  what  they  declared  to  be 
true  was  to  be  received  by  others  on  the  mere 
ground  that  they  asserted  their  own  inspiration. 
Now,  I  said,  I  shall  express  no  doubt  at  present 
that  you  think  yourselves  inspired,  nor  even 
shall  I  say  that  you  are  not  inspired;  but  I 
have  to  mention  to  you,  that  God  has  not 
conveyed  to  me  any  message  directing  me  to 
receive  your  instructions.  I  believe  He  did 
direct  Christ  and  his  Apostles  to  convey  in- 
struction to  me.  I  believe  this,  because  I 
believe  that  they  worked  miracles,  and  thus 
proved  that  God  conferred  on  them  this  com- 
mission. It  is  my  duty,  therefore,  to  attend 
to  their  instructions.  But  however  conscious 
you  may  be  of  inspiration,  or  whatever  message 
you  may  conceive  God  has  given  you  to  deliver, 
it  would  be  plainly  impiety  in  me,  were  I,  by 
receiving  it,  to  place  you  on  a  level  with  Christ 
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and  his  ApostleSy  tiU,  like  them,  you  are  enabled 
to  work  miracles^  and  prove  your  commigsion. 
It  is  my  duty  to  attend  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
to  place  nothing  on  a  level  with  them  which 
comes^  as  fiu^  as  I  can  judge,  from  mere  ordinary 
human  beings.  Work  a  miracle,  and  I  will 
believe  that  I  am  to  receive  instruction  fit>m 
you  in  the  same  manner  as  I  receive  it  bom 
Christ  and  his  Apostles. 

They  said  they  did  not  make  any  pretensions 
to  the  power  of  working  miracles.  They  knew, 
however,  that  Grod  spoke  to  hii  peopbf  and 
inspired  their  minds  with  a  knowledge  of  his 
will;  that  ''holy  men  of  old  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  ;**  and  that 
Goffs  people  were  now  under  the  same  in« 
fluence. 

I  asked  them  did  they  believe  in  demoniacal 
influence  ? 

They  replied,  yes ;  but  the  holy  lives  of  God's 
people,  and  their  activity  in  promoting  his  will, 
fully  distinguished  between  the  two  influences ; 
and  that  if  I  was  to  consider  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings which  God  had  caused  to  take  place 
in  his  Church,  I  could  not  entertain  the  least 
doubt  that  he  was  now  addressing  the  world 
through  his  people. 

I  replied,  that  the  Quakers  had  made  the 
same  assertion  with  respect  to  themselves. 
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They  said  something  slighting  of  the  Quakers^ 
and  that  that  was  a  different  case. 

I  said,  they  had  as  much  confidence,  however, 
in  their  own  inspiration  as  you  have  in  yours ; 
and  you  do  not,  no  more  than  they  did,  ex- 
hibit any  proofs  of  your  inspiration,  and  of  your 
being,  like  the  Apostles,  commissioned  to  give 
instruction. 

They  then  said  that  they  did  not  say  they 
were  inspired. 

I  said,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  were 
directed  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  convey  to  me  a 
message. 

They  said,  they  did  not  mean  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  directed  them  explicitly  to  convey 
a  message;  but  that,  imder  the  influence  of 
God's  teaching,  they  communicated  to  me  a 
message  from  the  Scriptures. 

I  said,  I  am  ready  to  consider  with  you  the 
meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  reason  with 
you  about  them. 

They  replied,  that  they  had  not  called  on 
me  for  the  purpose  of  reasoning  with  me,  but 
to  declare  a  message. 

I  answered,  that  they  spoke  of  having  derived 
their  message  fi:'om  the  Scriptures,  and  that 
when  I  was  referred  to  the  Scriptures  it  was 
my  duty  to  be  careful  to  understand  them  ; 
that   I  was  to   pray  to  God  to  enlighten  my 
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mind  to  understand  them ;  and  humbly  trusting 
that  he  would  do  so  as  fieur  as  my  salvation  was 
concerned,  I  was,  under  this  hope,  to  exercise 
my  reason  upon  them,  so  as  to  endeavour  to 
ascertain  the  meaning.  I  added,  that  I  was  not 
left  at  liberty  by  God  to  give  up  the  exercise 
of  my  reason  in  any  case,  when  God  himself 
did  not  plainly  assure  me  that  it  was  his  will 
to  supersede  this  his  gift  to  me,  and  substitute 
something  else  in  its  place. 

They  said,  God  never  superseded  the  gift  of 
reason. 

I  answered,  that,  in  a  certain  sense.  He  did. 
It  was  declared,  finr  instance,  by  those  who 
woriced  miracles,  that  Christ  had  died  for  the 
sins  of  man.  I  could  never  have  anticipated, 
or  made  this  out,  by  my  own  reason.  But, 
nevertheless,  it  was  my  duty  to  receive  this 
declaration,  because  it  came  from  men  whom 
God  had  empowered  to  work  miracles — and 
that  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  seek  to  understand 
the  words  which  they  employed. 

They  said,  that  God  made  known  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  to  his  own  people  by 
the  inward  motions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
that  they  called  to  make  known  to  me  that 
meaning. 

I  replied,  that  I  saw  no  reason  (as  I  stated 
before)  that  I  should  not  trust  fully  as  much 
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to  Quakers,  or  to  the  followers  of  Johanna 
Southcotte,  or  to  the  Mahometans,  for  they 
were  just  as  confident  in  asserting  their  inspi- 
ration ;  that  assertions  of  this  kind  were,  indeed, 
very  common  amongst  human  beings ;  but  the 
pretensions  clashed  one  with  another ; — that  all 
could  not  be  followed ;  that  it  was  safer,  there- 
fore, to  trust  to  the  Apostles,  who  worked 
miracles;  and,  indeed,  that  it  was  impiety 
to  place  human  beings,  who  could  not  work 
miracles,  on  a  level  with  them.  If,  I  said,  you 
were  to  come  to  me  saying  you  had  a  message 
to  deliver  to  me  from  the  king — a  human  being 
— I  should  feel  myself  bound,  hi  respect  to 
him,  to  ask  you  for  your  credentials  before  I 
should  receive  your  message,  or  at  least  act 
on  it.  Much  more  am  I  bound  to  ask  for 
your  credentials,  when  you  come  saying  you 
have  a  message  from  the  King  of  kings.  But, 
I  added,  as  you  have  now  come  to  deliver  a 
message  to  me,  I  feel  I  am  not  at  liberty  to 
suffer  you  to  depart  without  conveying  a  mes- 
sage to  you,  wliich  I  feel  fully  authorized  to 
do.  I  warn  you  to  depart  from  your  course. 
You  are  trampHng  upon  the  honour  of  Christ ; 
you  are  bringing  ridicule  upon  the  inspiration 
of  the  Apostles,  by  claiming  inspiration  for 
yourselves ;  you  are  undermining  reliance  upon 
the  evidences  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.    This 
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18  the  evident  tendency  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Inringites. 

They  interrupted  me  here  to  say,  that  they 
were  not  Inringites ;  that  Mr.  Irving  was  one  of 
God's  people— but  they  did  not  call  themselves 
by  his  name,  but  by  the  name  of  Christ — they 
were  ChnPa  people. 

I  said,  this  was  of  no  consequence ;  they  knew 
I  meant  to  speak  of  those  who  were  maintaining 
the  same  sentiments  with  Bfr.  Irving.  What 
I  was  going  to  observe  was,  that  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  the  Apostles  had  been  inspired  to 
speak  various  languages  suddenly ;  that  the  Ian* 
guages  were  those  which  belonged  to  persons 
then  present;  that  these  persons  recc^nised 
their  own  language,  and  understood  the  com* 
munications  made  to  them ; — that  amongst  them, 
on  the  contrary,  sounds  were  uttered  which  no 
one  understood  or  recognised  as  a  language. 
I  know  that  you  say,  hereafter  persons  or  nations 
will  be  discovered  speaking  the  language,  or 
languages,  which  have  been  uttered  in  your 
assemblies.  Well,  when  that  hereafter  comes, 
it  will  be  proved  that  a  miracle  has  been  per- 
formed ;  but  not  till  ttien.  It  is  the  same  thing 
as  if  I  was  to  undertake  to  raise  the  dead  to 
life,  and  to  tell  you  that  I  had  done  it,  showing 
you  at  the  same  time  the  corpse  upon  which 
I  said  I  had  worked  the  miracle.     You  would 
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properly  say,  it  is  still  a  corpse,  and  has  not  been 
restored  to  life.  And  were  I  to  reply,  that  I  had, 
in  point  of  fact,  restored  it,  but  that  the  proof  that 
I  had  done  so  would  not  be  given  to  you  tiU 
hereafter,  you  would  doubtless  reply,  that  you 
would  believe  it  when  you  had  this  proof  given, 
but  not  before.  So  I  now  say  to  you :  I  shall 
believe  that  you  have  been  inspired  to  speak 
languages,  when  the  sounds  uttered  are  proved 
to  be  a  language,  by  some  people  recognising  it 
as  their  own.  In  the  mean  time,  the  world  would 
regard  it  as  a  false  assertion;  and  men  would 
argue  in  this  way : — *'  You  perceive  how  easy  it 
"  is  for  men  to  be  deceived.  Sensible  persons 
are  persuaded  now  into  thinking  that  God  has 
given  some  persons  miraculously  a  power  of 
speaking  new  languages ;  you  perceive  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  this  persuasion  in  this 
case:  how  can  you  be  sure,  therefore,  that 
*'  those  present  at  the  day  of  Pentecost  (sup- 
*'  posing  them  to  be  honest)  were  not  deceived 
in  a  similar  way ;  and  if  deceived  in  that  case, 
so,  evidently,  they  might  have  been  respecting 
'*  all  the  other  miracles."  You  are  thus,  I  said, 
endangering  all  behef  in  the  truth  of  Christ's 
religion :  and  I  warn  you  now  most  solemnly  to 
turn  away  from  these  vanities  to  serve  the  living 
God,  who  has  revealed  himself  to  us  in  his 
Scriptures.     You  are  trampling  upon  the  honour 
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of  Christ ;  and  are  proceeding  in  a  way  which 
I  do  not  call  ri(Kculous  and  absurd  merely,  but 
impious  and  profane.  I  warn  you  to  give  up  this 
impiety.  Enough  of  ridicule  has  already  been 
produced  by  Johanna  Southcotte  and  her  fol- 
lowers. You  are  now  caricaturing  the  religion 
of  Christ  and  its  evidences. 

They  said  that  Johanna  Southcotte's  was  a 
different  case;  that  she  pretended  she  was  to 
bring  forth  a  new  Messiah ;  her  statements  of 
herself  were  independent  of  the  Scriptures ; — but 
their  statements  were  founded  on  the  Scriptures. 

I  said,  I  was  not  placing  them  and  Johanna 
Southcotte  on  a  level;  that  she  was  merely 
ridiculous — for  as  far  as  she  was  concerned,  the 
religion  of  Christ  was  not  interfered  with ;  but 
that  their  pretensions,  on  the  contrary,  were 
connected,  and  did  interfere,  with  the  religion 
of  Christ ;  that  their  sounds  were  a  caricature 
of  the  miracle  of  the  day  of  Pentecost.  This 
was  an  imitation  calculated  to  bring  religion  into 
contempt ;  and,  therefore,  I  could  not  hesitate  to 
charge  the  system  with  impiety. 

They  said,  I  was  fore-judging — that  I  should 
consider  their  whole  system,  and  that,  perhaps, 
I  had  not  done  so. 

I  replied,  that  I  had  not  been  present  at  their 
meetings,  but  that  I  had  read  their  books ;  and 
without  going  beyond  the  one  point,  it  was  fair 
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to  judge  of  the  whole  by  the  impiety  of  this. 
I  will  put  to  you  this  one  question.  Supposing 
an  impostor  was  anxious  to  put  himself  forward 
as  ''  some  great  one^  and  for  this  purpose  was 
desirous  of  being  thought  to  work  miracles — 
which  of  the  Scripture  miracles,  do  you  think, 
he  would  be  likely  to  attempt  the  imitation  of? 
Clearly  he  would  not  seek  to  imitate  the  miracle 
of  restoring  sight  to  the  blind,  or  of  raising  the 
dead  to  life ;  because  in  these  cases  detection  of 
the  imposture  would  be  sure  to  follow.  Would 
he  not  be  far  more  hkely  to  utter,  or  induce  or 
excite  others  to  utter,  sounds,  which  he  would 
then  represent  as  a  language  ?  I  ask  you,  is  not 
this  the  miracle,  of  all  others,  which  an  impostor 
would  pretend  to  imitate  ? 

With  some  hesitation,  they  admitted  this ; — 
but  went  on  to  say,  that  they  never  designed  to 
imitate  the  miracle  of  the  day  of  Pentecost; 
that  they  derived  their  opinions,  not  from  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  but  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
Cormthians. 

I  said,  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter ; 
for  we  are  not  speaking  now  of  the  meaning  of 
a  passage  of  Scripture,  but  of  a  matter  of  fact — 
whether,  in  your  assembly,  sounds  have  not  been 
uttered — sounds  unintelligible  to  any — which 
you  still  assert  to  be  a  language ;  you  state  that 
that  has  taken  place  among  you,  which   took 
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place  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  as  you  cannot 
prove  these  pretensions,  I  must  repeat  my 
assertion  with  regard  to  the  impiety  of  the 
whole  proceeding. 

They  said,  what  they  came  to  tell  me  of,  was, 
that  God  was  now  proceeding  to  regulate  his 
church,  according  to  his  own  pattern,  and  that 
they  desired  to  call  my  attention  to  this  foot. 

I  asked,  how  are  we  to  learn  God's  pattern  ? 
Is  it  from  the  Scriptures,  or  in  what  other  way  ? 

They  said,  from  the  Scriptures. 

Then,  I  said,  I  am  to  judge  of  this  pattern 
by  examining  the  Scriptures  ? 

They  answered,  we  have  called  to  tell  you 
what  that  pattern  is^  as  we  collect  it  from  the 
Scriptures. 

1  replied, — when  you  were  ordained  as  clergy- 
men of  the  Established  Church,  I  suppose  you 
had  considered  this  point ;  you  have  now  changed 
your  idea  of  it.  Whether  you  gave  more  at- 
tention to  the  formation  of  your  first  opinions, 
or  of  your  second ;  or  whether  you  have  given 
an  adequate  attention  in  either  case,  is  a  matter 
on  which  1  cannot  presume  to  judge ;  it  lies 
between  your  own  consciences  and  God. 

They  observed,  that  they  prayed  to  God  to 
reveal  to  them  the  meaning  of  his  own  word ; 
and  they  knew  his  promise  to  give  the  aid  of 
his  Holy  Spirit  was  true ;  and,  therefore,  were 
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fiilly  persuaded  he  had  shown  to  them  the  mean- 
ing of  his  written  word, 

I  said,  were  you  taught  the  original  languages 
of  the  Scriptures,  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  by 
inspiration ;  or  were  you  left  to  learn  them  by 
human  means  ? 

They  replied,  they  had  not  learned  them  by 
inspiration. 

I  said,  you  have  been  taught,  therefore,  by 
the  first  step,  that  it  was  designed  by  God  that 
you  should  be  indebted  to  human  learning  for 
any  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures :  but  for  human 
learning,  and  the  exercise  of  reason,  you  would 
have  been  left  without  such  knowledge.  You 
have  plainly,  therefore,  like  all  other  persons,  to 
use  your  reason  in  determining  what  the  mean- 
ing of  Scripture  is.  Now,  other  persons,  you 
are  aware,  differ  from  you  as  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures ;  and  yet  there  is 
no  help  for  this — for  all  men  must  judge  for 
themselves. 

Yes ;  but  we  are  bound  to  declare  the  mean- 
ing in  which  it  has  been  given  to  us  to  take 
them. 

Then,  I  said,  the  object  of  your  coming  to 
me,  is,  in  fact,  to  state  that  you  understand  the 
Scriptures  in  a  different  sense  from  that  in  which 
you  suppose  I  take  them. — Yes. 

Well,  said  I,   others   differ  from   both;  but 
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there  is  no  more  reason  why  I  should  require 
you  to  adopt  my  meaning,  than  there  is  for  you 
requiring  me  to  adopt  yours.  You  stand  before 
me  in  the  same  manner  as  I  do  before  you: 
neither  party  is  empowered  to  work  miracles ; 
we  have  both  the  appearance  of  being  ordinary 
human  beings. 

They  said,  they  would  make  this  statement  to 
me,  that  Ood  was  proceeditig  to  govern  ki$  church 
hy  hiifour  orders,  viz.  apostleSf  prophete,  ^. 

I  interrupted  them,  and  said,  I  stopped  at  the 
first  point.  By  apostles  we  meant  persons  who 
were  sent  to  work  miracles.  Whether  God  was 
raising  up  apostles — ^that  is,  persons  to  work 
miracles — ^was  to  be  proved  by  the  actual  work- 
ing of  miracles :  work  them  yourselves,  or  pro- 
duce any  to  work  them,  and  I  shall  submit  to 
their  authority  as  to  apostles.  I  shall  believe 
that  God  employs  apostles  when  he  employs 
them.  But  every  miracle  is  a  matter  of  facty  to 
be  judged  of,  like  all  other  matters  of  fact,  by 
the  evidence  of  the  senses — not  by  a  theory,  or 
by  an  interpretation  of  a  passage  of  Scripture ; 
for  the  question  was  not,  whether  God  declared 
in  the  Scriptures  that  he  would  always  have 
miracles  worked  in  his  church ;  or  whether,  after 
having  suspended  them,  he  would  again  restore 
them ;  but  a  mere  matter  of  fact — that  is,  were 
miracles  now  performed. 
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When  they  got  up  to  go  away,  I  said,  you 
maintained  that  you  were  led  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  coining  to  me.  So  far  as  you  have  been 
led  to  this  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  I  believe  it  has 
been  for  the  purpose  of  your  having  directed  to 
you  the  warning  which  I  now  repeat. — Trample 
no  longer  upon  the  honour  of  Christ,  the  credi- 
bility of  his  apostles,  and  the  evidences  of  the 
religion  which  they  preached — but  turn  from 
these  vanities  and  impieties,  in  which  you  are 
now  engaged,  to  serve  the  living  God  and  his 
Son,  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  Scriptures. 


It  may  be  useful  to  subjoin  to  this  conversa- 
tion a  few  brief  observations. 

All,  who  are  not  actually  disciples  of  the  party 
in  question,  will,  doubtless,  perceive  that  their 
system  is  an  impious  caricature  of  the  religion  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  evidences  of  its  truth.  It 
should  be  attentively  considered,  however,  where 
this  system  commences,  and  whether  any  thing 
is  said  or  done  by  others,  tending  to  produce 
and  cherish  such  errors. 

Now,  let  the  language  of  these  pretended  pro- 
phets,  as  recorded  in  the  foregoing  pages,  be  exa- 
mined. *'  It  \s  given  to  us  to  know  the  truth" — 
**  we  are  God's  people  f'  &c.  &c.     All  this  may  be 


said  by  any  persons ;  and  is  said  by  many  who 
diffor  front  moh  other  wiatmii^fti  tlwir  opi> 
nioM.  Sudi  language  ia  abolfi  wlmilafaB  ta 
nortare  pride  in  tbs  honrt  of  Um-wWinaait; 
c^KHiothenitoiig^toixrodaoenoeBtet.  Who.' 
ever  ia  led  to  adc^  theopiBiaqsaf  aayaet  «i 
men  in  eonseiyieiiee  of  tiieir  nring  aocb  iaqga^^ 
is  placii^  fiuth  in  man,  not  in  CkriaW  s^  ■ 
thoefore  fiUlan  from  grape.  Wt  am  tha  mfid> 
lible  chureh,  say  the  Roman  CatiieSo»*-fl>ege- 
fore,  to  be  sared,  70U  must  join  tot  IFif  an 
moved  by  the  SfHiit,  n^  the  Qoalun.  ITehava 
had  a  revelatioa  from  the  Lord,  say  the  Sonth- 
cotians  and  Swedenboipans.  **  We  are  God's 
people," — "  tee  know  the  Gospel,"  say  othos ; 
"  therefore  you  should  be  of  ui,  that  you  may 
be  Christ's."  The  spirit  of  all  these  assertions 
is  precisely  the  same.  In  the  latter  cases,  how> 
ever,  it  is  more  likely  to  lead  to  fanaticism,  than 
in  the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  because  it  is 
vised,  not  with  reference  to  a  definite  system 
maintained  by  a  church,  but  with  reference  to 
the  fluctuating  opinions  of  individuals.  Lan- 
guage like  this  should  be  avoided,  because  it 
proves  nothing  except  the  self-confidence  of 
those  who  employ  it 

It  will  be  also  observed,  that  the  Irvingites 
trace  up  their  own  origin  to  prayer-meetings 
held  for  supplicating  "  a  fuller  manifestation  of 
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the  Divine  Spirit/'  The  clergyman  who  writes 
this,  warned  some  who  were  engaged  in  pro- 
moting such  meetings,  when  they  were  first 
proposed,  that  assembling  men  to  pray  for  extra- 
ordinary  aid  would  quickly  work  up  the  minds  of 
many  into  thinking  that  they  had  received  it. 
That  warning  has  been^  unhappily,  verified.  Let 
the  exhortation  of  the  apostle  be  weighed  and 
practised — ^'  Be  sober,  be  vigilant :  for  your  ad- 
**  versary,  the  Devil,  walketh  about  as  a  roaring 
*^  lion,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour;  whom  resist, 
'*  steadfast  in  the  faiths 
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■■  toooAn  fiiutd  in  tdigfaMi 


*  of  d»  writ*  fton  Owt  iridck 

illiltl       It  11  M>  TK7 

r  Uteaa  to  wj  ■!!  tfiqr  ow  ^uiwt  JhwM  !«•- 

E  th(T  itn  Boni^  and  to  flWMin  &• 

B  wot  or  CftnlKl^  not  M  irnch  Immom  th^^  an 

panonal  or  parij  hoetili^i  tint  it  wow  lie  sot  onmtanl  &r 
Mijr  iwdar, »  ftnnger  to  the  Author,  to  jamaua  ibat  wlutt  he 
hunid  so  thii  Mdt^attjium  ben  diutatod  fajOafike 


It  has  been  judged  beet,  tihenfi>re,  at  oooe  to  obriato  an; 
such  impresuoD,  b;  stating,  that  thoagb  always  a.  decided 
Protestant,  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  Dame,  he  was,  at  the  time  of 
his  publbhing  this  Letter,  and  alwajs,  a  lealouB  advooaU  far 
ike  ranowU  ofaU  politicai.  duabil^iet  of  Roman  Catholics, — 
always,  from  the  first,  heartily  supported  the  principle  of  Ae 
IriA  National  Sehoola  ;  and,  in  short,  always,  in  eTeiything 
he  ever  said  or  did,  combined,  with  Uie  meet  uncompromising 
adherence  to  truth,  the  most  open  and  steady  advocacy  of 
liberty  of  conscience, — Eduol] 


A   LETTEE, 


5"^ 


Rev.  Gentlemen, 

The  explicit  avowal  of  your  belief  in  the 
reality  of  those  Miracles,  which,  it  is  said,  have 
been  recently  performed,  through  the  agency  of 
a  member  of  your  Church,  has  necessarily  at- 
tracted a  considerable  portion  of  the  public 
attention.  But  for  your  testimony  to  their  truth, 
they  might  have  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  idle 
rumours  of  the  day,  which,  however  influential 
for  a  time,  would  soon  again  pass  away  and  be 
forgotten ;  your  Pastoral  Addresses,  however, 
and  their  accompanying  documents,  have  given 
to  them  a  character  and  importance  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  overlook.  You  have 
taken  upon  yourselves  fall  responsibility  for  their 
truth ;  by  publishing  the  evidences  upon  which 
you  rest  their  credibility,  yon  seem  to  call  upon 
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aU»  to  make  them  the  stilgeefc  *of  ezamiQataoii, 
and^  eitiier  to  join  with  yoa  in  an  admowledg- 

* 

ment  of  their  reality^  or  to  show  it  reagonahle 
ground  for  withholdmg  thdr  convietioQ ;  mbSk, 
by  pointing  them  jto  con^i^mioea  the  moat 
momentous  to  t^S^uh^  and  to  lM^ty»  yoo  ham 
made  it  the  duty  of  evevy  madber  of  the  com* 
munity  to  g^ye  the  iiiAgeet  the  moat  aenoos 
eonaideration. 

As  a  Chrktiao,  I  feel  myself  bounds  not  merely 
to  make  them  tiie  sulgect  of  eacaminatioa,  but  to 
take  care  that  my  exammation  be  ooodocted 
with  candour  and  impartiality.  MybeHtfiDtle 
dMiMi  iniaBbn  of  pmr  Sairikmr,  nala'meMli'upmi 
<my  cottsdratioQS  oOBTfelmiy  :diat  ^le^ifiBieiBS 
'sascribed  to  his  agency,  were  really  pnfbrmed 
by  him ;  I  would  say  to  the  infidel,  that  he  is 
bound  to  examine  into  the  evidences  of  the 
Christian  Miracles,  before  he  rejects  the  autho- 
rity, in  confirmation  of  which  they  are  alleged  to 
have  been  performed ;  nor  do  I  see  how  I  could 
with  sincerity  address  to  him  this  observation, 
were  I  to  refuse  ray  attention  to  Miracles, 
attested  by  two  Bishops  of  a  Christian  Chim^h, 
and  which  they  allege  to  have  been  performed, 
to  establish  consequences  the  most  important  to 
religion.  If  these  Miracles  are  confirmatory  of 
the  tenets  of  your  Church,  I  cannot  forget  that 
it  is  one  of  those  tenets,  that  salvation  is  not  to 
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be. expected  without  its  pale,  and  I  feel  therefore 
that  upon  the  very  peril  of  my  salvation,  I  enter 
into  the  following  examination : — 

While  I  make  the  acknowledgment,  that  I  am 
bound  to  inquire  candidly  into  the  truth  of  the 
alleged  Miracles,  I  am  convinced,  Rev.  Gentle- 
men, that  you,  on  the  other  hand,  will  not  hold 
it  matter  of  displeasure  if  I  press  upon  your 
attention  the  necessity  of  the  utmost  caution  in 
giving  the  weight  of  your  testimony  and  autho- 
rity to  any  alleged  Miracle,  while  there  should 
remain  any  reasonable  ground  of  suspicion 
concerning  its  reality.  As  Christian  Bishops, 
you  have  not  merely  to  defend  that  particular 
Church,  which  you  believe  to  be  the  true  one, 
but  you  have  also  a  task  committed  to  you 
which  you  will  acknowledge  to  be  of  no  lesa 
importance — ^the  task  of  maintaining  Christianity 
itself.  You  are  aware  how  easily  the  human 
mind  is  enticed  into  conclusions  favourable  to 
the  indulgence  of  its  passions ;  and,  should  you 
have  reason  to  change  your  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  supposed  miraculous  interposition,  or  how- 
ever your  own  conviction  may  remain,  should 
there  be  any  fair  grounds  upon  which  others 
may  question  its  reality,  you  cannot  overlook 
the  danger  of  exciting  the  suspicion,  or  of  con- 
firming the  opinion,  that  the  Miracles  of  our 
Saviour  and  his  Apostles,  rest  upon  no  more 


t 
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Mlii « Amttdittlotit    Vnmia mMagmfmi ef 

Church,  yon,  in:taiti0  4«gn^M»:ttft  liik  aC 
wnnttBiiir  die  biUif  «C  ntHiT  Jb  Hi*  iftrhiii  attiM 

:  I  iM  <Ui  lmM»k  soft  to  lia:  iniMftriiiwrjf^ 
iNWiftite  I  peveeifto  liMk  iisitli«,:iif  jwu'  Bor« 
GaidaiMD^  Imitatt  tt>  f)MeMtte>lfindbi  fM 
iP^;  in-oonqpfiraoii  wflh  Amm  of  €te  flifiMifk 
In  thfi  flrrt  fWlwrlil  Adiniw,  Tim  Mini  liiiiHiiiliia 
iftalfed  #  ^if^niigy^Ba^^i^^ 

^.de«i  to  fife  f  tfeiOi  ifr  Js  {lin^ 

«Ub9  of  ow  SsfkMH^  I^Mtoft^  IfiiM^         |m 

bftra  therifiira  inttitaMd  1^^ 

eannotfeel  displeased  that  I  diould  press  ttpoif 

you  its  fuller  consideration,  and  indeed  I  would 
beg  of  all  to  make  this  a  subject  of  deliberate 
examination. 

The  Miracles  of  the  New  Testament  are 
naturally  divisible  into  two  classes.  In  the  first 
class  are  to  be  placed  those  effects,  the  produc- 
tion of  which  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  kind  of 
natural  agency ;  as  for  example,  the  raising  of 
the  dead  to  life.  In  the  second  class  are  to  be 
placed  those  effects,  which  in  other  instances 
have  been  produced  by  natural  means ;  as  for 
example,  deliverance  from  such  diseases,  as  in 
other  similar    cases,  have    been   removed    by 
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medical  treatment.  The  inquirer  into  the  truth 
of  alleged  Miracles,  has  different  subjects  for 
investigation,  according  as  they  belong  to  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  classes.  When  a 
Miracle  of  the  first  class  is  alleged,  the  inquiry 
simply  rests  upon  the  matter  of  fact,  whether 
the  thing  asserted  to  have  been  done,  was  actually 
done ;  but  when  a  Miracle  of  the  second  class 
is  allied,  there  are  two  topics  of  inquiry — first, 
as  to  the  matter  of  fact,  and  secondly,  whether  it 
was  the  production  of  a  natural  or  supernatural 
agency. 

In  the  New  Testament  there  are  many  par- 
ticular instances  of  both  classes  of  Miracles.  It 
is  upon  those  of  the  first  class,  however,  the 
mind  rests,  in  deciding  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  these  when  once  proved,  reflect  an 
authority  upon  those  which  may  be  denominated 
the  lesser  miracles*  If  I  have  sufiicient  ground 
for  believing  that  a  Miracle  of  the  first  class 
was  performed  by  any  person,  I  have  every 
reason  to  confide  in  the  reality  of  any  other 
Miracle  ascribed  to  the  same  person  by  com- 
petent authority.  I  may  in  this  case  dismiss 
the  second  topic  of  inquiry  altogether  from  my 
mind; — because,  having  seen  previous  cause  to 
admit  the  possession  of  the  power,  the  only 
remaining  question,  is  its  exertion  in  this  par. 
ticular  instance.     Firmly  believing,  then,  that 
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our  Saviour  has  raised  the  dead  to  life,  I  tlier&- 
fore  feel  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that  he  has 
produced  other  effects  supernaturally,  which 
Tf)tiy  hflv  .been  wiiiuD.  the  rP3'''h  .of  ?ff^iTifti  ' 
wfmmi  and.  pntianlnif  nhnntWtlfisiidft  ft 
■bC  noEdy  flKiB»ed  to  him  Vt%  AfMtkq*  M 
pedbfiMd  bgr  faim  «ia«  Afti  *ndiat.  iplMite 
ttiatitdiiHklteregaidfldliajninielK  . 
,  Hoir.  iGcnOinua^;  oudillj  ngu  «i|lr.:«Udi 
dMB  of  lQMtitt^7oti«piildBudc  IbMftliiUc^ 
JKU  at  prewnt  aXUaL  . Toil  haaw  tifc— qn  .MuBJ 
to  con^aie  them  with  the  niBii^  of  the  daad  te 
HS^^  bat  yott  harcipmhaU^  dtine-ao,  &ami;Ae 
iDflsoEito «f  wans iMA^ aid  aat  iridL  ft^deli^ 
bezate  intoition.  "Hial  lhi>  ilJiiiawi,  iiihlit  f  m 
afflnn  to  faavelwea  nriraenkinly  rimdved,  bciktt^ 
to  a  class  of  diseases,  which  in  other  instances,  at 
least,  have  been  removed  by  natural  means,  you 
cannot  have  a  doubt.  You  rest  the  Miracle,  not 
upon  the  assertion  that  the  cure  was  beyond  the 
possibility  of  natural  agency,  but  simply  upon 
its  coincidence  with  the  use  of  means,  which 
you  deny  to  have  any  natural  efficacy.  Ad- 
mitting the  cures  to  have  taken  place,  the  ques- 
tion then  between  us  is  this : — Are  the  means 
employed,  possessed  of  sufficient  natural  efficacy 
for  the  production  of  the  effects  alleged  I  If 
I  am  to  judge  of  these  Miracles  by  the  same 
rule  which  I  have  adopted  with  regard  to  those 
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of  our  Saviour,  I  must  still  entertain  this  as  a 
question  to  be  examined,  until  you  also  can 
substantiate  a  miracle,  to  which  it  is  impossible 
that  natural  means  could  reach.  Submit,  to  the 
public  inspection,  one  such  miracle;  let  it  be 
performed  openly,  so  that  it  may  be  made 
matter  of  fair  investigation :  suffer  it  to  be 
examined  in  all  its  circumstances,  in  the  same 
manner  as  our  Saviour's  Miracle  of  giving  sight 
to  a  man  bom  blind  vyras  examined  ;  and  should 
it  stand  the  trial,  I  will  not  continue  to  question 
the  reality  of  the  present  Miracles;  but  until 
this  is  done,  I  cannot  dismiss  the  second  tqpic 
of  inquiry ;  I  must  not  only  examine  into  the 
truth  of  the  facts,,  but  I  must  also  consider 
whether  they  are  really  within  the  reach  of  the 
natural  means  employed,  before  I  admit  them 
to  be  the  consequence  of  supernatural  inter- 
ference. If  I  have  either  stated  the  question 
unfairly,  or  if  I  am  unfair  in  the  demand  which 
I  make,  I  trusty  Gentlemen,  that  you  will 
endeavour  to  set  me  right ; — for  if  I  can  pro- 
nounce anything  of  my  own  heart,  I  will  say,  that 
I  have  a  sincere  desire  to  investigate  the  truth. 

That,  by  strongly  exciting  the  imagination, 
powerful  bodily  effects  can  be  produced,  is  not, 
in  the  present  day,  matter  of  denial:  I  need 
only  allude  to  the  well-known  history  of  the 
Metallic  Tractors,  as  affording  sufficient  evidence 

p  p 


nf  thy^  t'  €dBcmk  attributei.  to  i  a.  odttsSd  i^geiSI^ 
and  ejq^ected  by  the  patieiit^.wMQjybQim^dttally 
tt^'hare  taken  plai^/wiMoititt 
vfts  lemoved^  and  tisiei  ]^lMife  dMrnnd  b^  tiia 
opinion  tbat  he  irai  rebjerte^  tm  Urn  infflniiwif , 
Tbi^ :  queitmn  /  tfafiin  im,  j  not  whetiifB  feodfy  a3» 
siente  cain  -te  remoicidi;)^  Jht^mettls  ttf  «QDif»^ 
tien  produoad  npcm  ifte  fasoigkiiRtiMi^^l^  whsdm 
iira  ia  ft  aatisfieKstoiy.  i^iition  in  tba  cma  wAdA 
fim  consider  miracidouB.  ^  I  diaft  biiefy  mea^ 
tion  a  few  reaacma  m^oh  make  me  ooodaflaftat 
ft  ia a  astisfactory  fedluticMU        4.   .  :  r 

*mhi  the  first  plae%  tile  itrai^gest  mealiaiiieM 
mt^ptoyed  to  give  an  exdiaticm  tii  theintt4^  '  In 
the  letter  of  Prinee  de  Hohei^die  to^fiHia  Lahnr^ 
she  is  desired  to  ''  excite  in  the  recesses  of  her 
*'  heart,  an  unbounded  confidence  that  she  would 
"  he  heard/'  and,  in  an  accompanying  letter  she 
is  told,  ''  this  instant  we  have  received  an  ac- 
^  count  firom  Verdekin,  diocese  of  Bordeaux,  in 
France,  stating  with  the  utmost  joy,  that  a 
young  female,  deprived  of  the  use  of  speech 
''  for  five  years,  had  been  restored  to  it  in  the 
*'  Church  on  the  day  and  hour  appointed ;" 
here  is  such  a  similarity  of  circumstances  to  her 
own,  as  would  necessarily  excite  the  strongest 
hope  in  her  mind ;  the  patient,  like  herself, 
removed  at  a  distance  from  the  Prince,  to  whose 
intercessory   influence  she   had   recourse;    the 
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complaint^  as  far  at  least  as  detailed,  the  same;  the 
number  of  years  she  has  been  subject  to  it  nearly 
the  same ;  all  this  would  tend  to  produce  an  impres- 
sion upon  her  mind ;  the  impression  is  assisted  by 
every  method  which  was  likely  to  be  influential ; 
the  letters  of  the  Prince,  and  of  his  assistant, 
and  the  directions  of  the  Bishop  who  had  applied 
on  her  behalf,  are  read  to  her  on  the  1st  of 
June ;  from  that  date  to  the  day  appointed  by 
the  Prince  (an  interval  of  nine  days),  a  stimu- 
lating source  of  preparation  is  prescribed,  *'  to 
which  she  adheres  with  exactness  ;**  a  part  of 
this  preparation  was  ''  some  devotion  in  honour" 
— would  that  it  were  not  so  ! — "  of  the  most  holy 
''  name  of  Jesus,  and  of  St.  John  Nepomescene." 
On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  June,  the 
anxiously-expected  day,  her  Priest  attends  to 
receive  her  confession,  and  to  dispose  her  for 
receiving  the  Holy  Communion;  the  letter  of 
the  Prince  is  again  read  to  her;  that  letter 
which  desires  her  to  '*  excite,  in  the  recesses  of 
"  her  heart,  an  unbounded  confidence  that  she 
"  would  be  heard  ;"  she  is  led  to  the  altar ;  her 
mind  wrought  upon  by  the  knowledge  that  she 
was,  on  the  same  day,  and  at  the  same  moment, 
(calculated  with  the  utmost  exactness),  to  be 
the  object  of  intercessions  offered  in  the  Chapel 
where  she  stood,  by  the  attendant  Priests;  in 
Germany,  by  the  Prince  and  his  friend,  a  truly 
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religious  man ;  in  Carlow,  by  the  Bishop,  who 
had  promised  his  co-operation,  and  in  other 
places  by  many  holy  souls  who  "  do  violence  to 
Heaven ;"  she  is  surrounded  by  her  family^  who 
are  in  expectation  that  the  Miracle  will  take 
place,  as  well  as  by  a  multitude  of  people  all 
anxiously  waiting  for  the  result ;  the  celebration 
of  Mass  is  commenced,  a  service  which,  being 
conducted  in  a  language  unintelligible  to  her, 
is  evidently  addressed  more  to  the  imagination 
than  to  the  understanding;  the  Holy  Sacrifice 
is  offered  in  the  name  of  the  Church ;  the  mother 
of  God  is  implored,  and  all  the  Angels  and 
Saints,  and  more  especially  St.  John  Nepo- 
mescene ;  the  attention  of  all  is  eagerly  con- 
centrated upon  her;  the  moment  approaches, 
when,  either  by  the  failure  of  the  expected 
result,  she  is  to  be  stigmatized  by  the  imputation 
of  want  of  faith,  or  by  its  accomplishment,  to 
become  the  object  of  universal  admiration,  reve- 
renced not  merely  for  the  high  faith  which  then 
it  would  be  evident  that  she  possessed,  and  as 
a  being  who  was  visited  by  an  especial  influence 
from  Heaven,  but  reverenced  for  the  still  more 
enviable  distinction  of  being  selected  to  be  an 
evidence,  that  the  Church  to  which  she  belonged 
was,  as  it  claimed  to  be,  exclusively  the  Church 
of  God.  At  this  moment  of  excitation,  the 
Sacrament  is  administered  to  her.  sinscly,  in  the 
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presence  of  all  the  people,  as  the  conclndinsr  rite 
which  was  to  usher  in  the  expected  effect; 
surely  it  is  not  matter  of  surprise,  if  a  female, 
weakened  by  previous  and  long-continued  illness, 
should  have  had  her  whole  system,  mental  and 
bodily,  wound  up  under  these  influences  to  such 
a  pitch  of  intensity,  as  to  have  enabled  it  to 
throw  off  impediments  greater  than  those  under 
which  she  laboured^  and  to  re-obtain  the  power 
of  exerting  speech  of  which  she  had  not  been 
deprived  by  any  organic  injury. 

Calculate,  Reverend  Gentlemen,  what  must 
have  been  the  impression  produced  upon  the 
mind  of  a  girl  in  a  weakly  state  of  health, 
by  this  accumulation  of  stimulating  applica- 
tions, in  the  efficacy  of  which  she  seemed  to 
have  placed  the  most  implicit  confidence ;  com- 
pare it  with  the  degree  of  excitement  caused, 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Animal  Magnetism, 
or  in  any  of  the  other  well-known  impositions ; 
take  into  consideration  the  astonishing  bodily 
effects  which,  without  any  manner  of  doubt, 
were  produced  by  these  comparatively  insig- 
nificant attempts  to  work  upon  the  imagination, 
and  then  deliberately  say,  and  assign  a  reason 
for  the  assertion,  whether  it  requires  the  sup- 
position of  supernatural  agency,  to  solve  the 
production  of  the  effects  experienced  under  the 
impression  which  you  must  have  succeeded  in 
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excitio^  or  whether  we  woiild  (tttid  ki  aeei  ef 
auch  a  suppoGdtioii  were  the  infects  eiperiraictod 
eTen  more  important  iliaii  those  Id;  pramrt 
attested. 

Perhaps  the  reply  may  be  veiitatied»  that  this 
was  but  to  requve  fiu^  in  iH>iftptiaiice  wiA 
the  example  of  onr  Saviour  j  bi^  oUar  Saiiour 
nevor  soi^t  to  stir  up  all  th*  fe^olgs  of  the 
soul^  and  keep  them^  by  a  continued  iei^Mcatioiib 
in  a  state  of  intense  excitement ;  1l»  &tth 
which  he  r^arded  was  caln^  ddftinitep  mi- 
forced;  he  presoribed  no  course  oi  y/^^spmnir 
tion;  the  entreaty  was  in  the  mam  ntomsot 
preferred  and  gruted ;  so  far  was  he  %6m 
wishing  to  exdte^  that  often  (as  in  the  case 
of  the  S3a*ophenician  woman)  he  sought  to 
repress  expectation;  you  cannot  also  overlook 
this  most  important  distinction,  that  when  one 
person  sought  his  assistance  in  favour  of  another, 
it  was  in  the  person  who  made  the  application  he 
required  faith,  and  not  in  him  who  was  to  be  the 
subject  of  the  miracle  ;  the  person  to  be  restored 
was  not,  unfrequently  (as  in  the  case  of  Jairus's 
daughter)  in  a  state  in  which  faith  could  not 
be  required  or  ascertained;  it  could  not  have 
been  demanded  when  the  dead  was  raised  to 
life.  You  derive  no  support,  therefore,  from 
our  Saviour's  example,  for  the  train  of  prepara- 
tion employed  in  the  present  instance,  to  secure 
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excitement ;  although  I  cannot  help  expressing 
my  apprehensions  that  many  an  inconsiderate 
mind  will  hastily  assume  the  existence  of  simi- 
larity, in  the  two  cases ; — when  it  is  perceived, 
that  you  place  the  present  alleged  Miracles  in 
conjunction  ynth  those  of  our  Saviour,  many, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  will  be  forward  to  ^opt 
your  comparison,  and,  without  pausing  to  dis- 
tinguish either  between  the  circumstances  of 
our  Saviour's  Miracles,  and  those  which  you 
allege,  or  between  the  nature  of  that  faith 
which  he  required,  and  impressions  upon  the 
imagination,  will  be  led  to  suspect,  because 
they  discern  sufficient  grounds  for  ascribing  the 
present  cures  to  mental  excitement,  that  a 
similar  solution  will  serve  to  shake  off  all 
belief  in  the  Christian  religion.  Should  these 
consequences  result,  you.  Reverend  Gentlemen, 
will  surely  feel  that  you  are  not  altogether 
blameless. 

But  you  will  say,  perhaps,  that  my  observa- 
tions only  apply  to  one  of  the  reported  cases; 
I  do  not  wish  to  give  you  offence,  but  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  avoid  observing,  that  you 
have  not  been  as  hberal  in  communicating  the 
correspondence  in  the  second  case,  as  in  the 
first;  it  was  remarked  in  the  public  papers, 
upon  the  pubUcation  of  your  first  Miracle,  that 
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strong    means   were     employed   to    excite 
iiDEigination ;    neither   the   Pastoral   Address  i 

,  nor  its  accompanying    documents   (pul 

lished  subsequently  to  those  remarks),  fumisfc 
any  statement,  concerning  the  arrangementa 
made  by  Prince  de  Hohenlohe  in  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Stuart.  I  regret  that  you  have  left  us  in 
ignorance  of  those  arrangements,  because  it 
throws  tome  little  difflndtjr  in  tfae  way  tiioat 
eutmination ;  but  indeed  the  state  of  ibeSxig 
UDODgst  the  mmdieni  ai  your  Cfaorvh  is  mm 
fiilly.  prepared  iot  the  Very,  hq^i^tt  exdtatioK 
iVevioiu  ■  to  the  restoratiab  of  Miss  JUiat, 
Prince  de  HoheskAe  was  conparatiTeijr  vn*' 
known  in  t^ia  coontry;  a  letter  Seam  abroad 
was  then  necessary  to  excite  the  mind ;  subset 
quently,  a  belief  in  the  home  Miracle  would  be 
sufficient  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  cases  of  Miss  Lalor  and  Mrs.  Stuart, 
there  are  circumstances  which  I  think  would 
lead  us  to  conclude  that  their  aOments  might 
be  removed  by  impressions  upon  the  imagina- 
tion, if  this,  in  any  instance,  has  taken  place. 
The  letter  which  recommends  Miss  Lalor  to 
the  Prince  as  a  person  for  whom  he  might 
deservedly  employ  his  intercessory  influence, 
expressly  states,  in  the  same  paragraph  with 
this  recommendation,  that  "  her  organs  of  sense 
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continued  perfect,'*  There  was  no  bodily  organ, 
therefore,  to  be  restored;  her  deprivation  of 
speech  was  probably  the  result  of  nervous  affec- 
tion ;  these  affections  are,  it  is  allowed,  particu- 
larly under  the  influence  of  imagination.  Mrsr. 
Stuart  is  represented  to  have  laboured  under 
various  nervous  affections;  and  these  are  de- 
scribed as  temporary,  and  are  said  to  have 
been  frequently  relieved  by  ordinary  remedies. 
I  will  submit  to  you  whether  these  circumstances 
do  not  authorize  us  to  say,  that  if  bodily  effects 
have  ever  been  removed  by  exciting  the  ima- 
gination, the  ailments  under  question  might 
have  been  so  removed. 

But  other  circumstances  unite  to  produce 
this  conviction.  I  have  before  me  a  pamphlet ' 
containing  the  translation  of  an  account  of 
Prince  de  Hohenlohe's  cures,  published  by  the 
Superintendent  Physician  of  the  Hospital  at 
Bamberg.  He  says,  "  The  range  of  diseases 
which  the  Prince  had  appropriated  to  himself, 
was  rather  limited;  nevertheless,  during  his 
progress,  he  extended  his  cures  to  other 
diseases,  even  to  organic  maladies ;  but  there 
never  was  an  idea  of  curing  the  completely 
"  deaf  and  dumb,  blindness  from  destruction 
^'  of  the  eye,  curvature  of  the  spine,  or  loss 

*  Vide  Dr.  Jacob's  pamphlet. 
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f^cf  limbijD  I  haw  not  €fita  86«i  him  meddUe 
^*iijliij#iWiite  diaeastt  alorie 

^^liirafAhQrefoM  his.fvclfiftei^  ^Na^ 

ir0  see.fiit  cftuae  for  thk  ciifidneiaba^ 
is  well  aa  of  all  attenqit  to  esdmiiaid  te  :diA 
more  obstinate  diseaaea^f  &ejr  be  ike  jmnlt 
lifimipfeirioiis  iipcm  .the  unaginatimi^  w#  are 
Mt  in  waiU;.  o£  a  aolutkm.  .  ^ 
nvThe  Bamb^  Phjmdanwho  .had  perBcaialfy 
iaqpected  the  cinresj,  Mid  the  iiholei  .process 
employed  by  itm  l^nce,  states^  ^  I  am  not 
f!  aofiiainted  with  a  smgle.  case  of  radical  emie 
"^p^onned  by  Prince  de  Hohenlohe»  bat  I 
#  know;  many  in  which  he  has  eridentfy^idi&lred 
^'certain  nK)rbid  symptoms*  This  might  be 
expected  to  be  the  case,  if  the  cures  are  to 
be  referred  to  mental  excitement,  but  is  unin- 
telligible if  they  are  the  consequence  of  super- 
natural interference. 

The  account  of  the  Bamberg  Physician  re- 
ceives corroboration  from  a  statement  published 
in  one  of  the  newspapers  of  this  city,  relative 
to  alleged  Miracles  at  Celbridge ;  blindness  was 
attempted  to  be  cured  without  effect.  You  are 
certainly  not  answerable  for  the  authenticity  of 
those  reported  Miracles,  as  you  have  not  attested 
them ;  but  the  failure  in  this  case  will  neces- 
sarily have   a  strong  iniSuence   on   the   public 
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mind^  particularly  as  one  patient,  and  the 
friends  of  another,  were  plainly  detected  in  an 
attempt  to  impose  a  belief  that  a  cure  had 
been  wrought,  when  not  the  smallest  relief  had 
been  afforded. — The  letter  to  which  I  allude, 
remains,  I  believe,  uncontradicted.  It  will  serve 
to  leave  this  caution  upon  the  public  mind,  not 
to  afford  credit  to  any  reports  that  cures  have 
been  effected,  upon  the  intercession  of  the 
Prince,  unless  the  circumstances  are  authenti- 
cated by  documents  as  explicit  as  your  own. 
Many  such  reports  are  now  in  circulation ; 
while  unnoticed  by  you  or  some  equally  zealous 
members  of  your  Church,  they  will  be  regarded 
by  the  public,  as  arising,  like  the  reported  cures 
at  Celbridge,  from  some  attempt  which  has 
failed ;  for  if  they  have  any  foundation  in 
truth,  you  have  already  shown  every  willing- 
ness to  substantiate  them,  and  identify  them 
with  your  Church. 

You  are  probably  aware,  that  the  early  fol- 
lowers of  Mr.  Wesley  expected  that  they  should 
experience  certain  violent  bodily  affections,  as  the 
first  proof  of  their  being  visited  by  a  supernatural 
influence;  these  affections  were  consequently  ex- 
perienced ; — and  their  reality  was  acknowledged 
by  a  physician  who  was  inclined  to  attribute  them 
to  imposture,  and  who  attended  the  preaching  of 
Mr.  Wesley  for  the  purpose  of  being  enabled  to 


ifltiect  <aiem>  There  wmrini  it  yfawiit  po  doobt 
diat  ilMie  bod3j  eflpeli  were  fMA^  bf  a 
Mrongnental  «xdtem«it'*  H^pmllijr  ^lieii^ 
tioiaikedt  that  the  MiMrt^^ 
.«iio  opmeneed  there  ^dffiMit^  hire  m  n^bMmg 
rfmikrityte  the  BeniitfiDM  wbieb  tiie^BMBbeig 
flqraidaii  mentiom  that  tibe  patiBnti  'mider  the 
mAoeare  of  the  Prinm  deecfibaA  aa  pervadmg 
Aem;  ^Many  of  tiien  aenred.tMb  iSuA  Ikmf 
^Mt  as  if  a  waim  vapoar  qpread  ifendf  thranij^ 
"^limrtyetan  daring  thaprajrw;  MhewaMortedt 
^  that  ^lejr  eiperieiiced  tini^higs^  aai  hoanfagB 
^  ki  the  «an;  tone  tort  tiie  ore  of  iMat  ^imiim$^ 
^  ihiny  beeame  ceU  and  toet  ai«ninth»  j  bat 
^  tile  greateot  auisber  mm  alfeeted  wHii  pa^ 
^  tatioas  of  the  heart  A  paralytic  patient  who 
*'  was  in  the  Hospital^  and  who  received  the 
^*  benediction  two  days  in  succession,  thought  he 
''  should  have  died  from  the  struggle,  and  nothing 
"  could  induce  him  to  submit  to  a  third  trial.*** 
The  sensations  of  the  early  Methodists  were 
somewhat  similar,  and  at  least  equally  violent : 
**  a  flame  kindled  in  my  heart,  so  violent,  yet  so 
*'  very  ravishing,  that  my  body  was  almost  torn 
'*  asunder,  I  thought  the  pains  of  death  were 
**  upon  me,  and  that  my  soul  was  then  taking 
"  leave  of  my  body  ;*** — in  both  cases  also,  those 

^  Vide  Dr.  Jacob's  Pamphlet.  »  Vide  Southe/s  Life  of  Wesley. 
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violent    sensations  subside  during  the  prayers 
offered  up^  and  the  patient  is  calmed. 

I  think  the  similarity  of  sensation  in  these  two 
cases^  may  lead  us  to  suspect  a  similarity  of 
cause.  But  to  what,  Gentlemen,  do  you  attribute 
the  sensations  and  bodily  effects  experienced  by 
the  early  followers  of  Mr.  Wesley  ?  If  to  excita- 
tion  of  mind,  it  is  at  least  an  acknowledgment 
that  bodily  effects  can  be  produced  by  such  a 
cause ;  if  you  agree  with  them  in  supposing  those 
effects  to  arise  from  an  immediate  supernatural 
influence,  then  you  must  admit,  that  you  do  not 
exclusively  possess  a  claim  to  a  divine  inter- 
ference.—It  has  been  vouchsafed  also  to  them, 
and  received  by  them  as  a  proof  that  God  was  an 
their  side.  I  ought  to  have  directed  your  atten- 
tion at  an  earlier  part  of  this  letter  to  a  passage 
of  the  Bamberg  memoir,  as  strikingly  confirming 
the  supposition  that  the  cures  of  the  Prince  are 
to  be  attributed  to  an  excitation  of  mind,  rather 
than  to  a  supernatural  agency — I  will,  however, 
quote  it  for  you  now :  "  The  letters  of  many  of 
these  patients  declare  that  they  could  scarcely 
wait  the  appointed  hour^  and  that  the  nearer 
it  approached,  the  greater  was  their  desire  of 
performing  their  devotions,  and  more  and  more 
did  they  perceive  their  pains  diminish,  and 
gradually  disappear/*    The  disease  gives  way 
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b«for»  the  infeefoenum  ik  oonoMBfeei^  aad  k 
propOTtioii  at  Hm  iiMginitioii  h  la^  <ad  mon 

4N^  eUef  nwmiftirliidk  infliieiiM  ift;f  dwtnctiMfe 
il»t  ymi  flie  iiot  watnnlpd  in  attaflnli&g  iiMdl^ 
to  tlte  Moeiidy  alleged  ikmadea.  JUknir  Be  td 
addreii  ftim'obseirfatioiiB  to  yeii.bdfan  I  eoiU 
dude;  i  have  aiieady  tdnn  ibe  .fibeftj  ef 
pwwtfng  iqpaii  jFoa  the  necentty  of  «b«tioii,  fai 
itteetiiig  micadea,  while  there  shoold  lemaiii  % 
fcaaonabla.graiiiid  i^pofi  whidi  jAe  pabKe  nay 
fMiticm  theb  reafity^ia  cooaeqpiei^ 
wludi  such  atteabMoii  may  have  hi-ifa»dMridA^ 
ef  iiifidiiMy.<-<-tttriiia  addmabd.io  jcm  fliiB|ilf 
as  believers  in  Jesus  Christ.— Allow  me  now  td 
suggest  a  few  other  motives  for  caution,  which  I 
think  should  influence  you,  as  members  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

In  the  first  place,  you  are  aware  that  an  impu- 
tation rests  upon  your  Church  of  a  willingness  to 
adopt  what  are  falsely  termed  i^ow  frauds,  in 
defence  of  your  own  persuasion.  This  imputation 
is  founded  not  merely  upon  the  accusation  of 
Protestants.  Such  attempts  have  been  detected 
hy  one  portion  of  your  community^  when  prac- 
tised agmnst  its  interests  by  another  portion 
of  your  community.    I  need  but  allude  to  thd 
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wicked  fraud  practised,  for  a  time  with  success, 
by  the  Dominican,  against  the  Franciscan  Friars, 
for  the  purpose  of  deciding  a  contested  point 
with  regard  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  chief  actors 
in  which  fraud  were  finally  detected,  and,  under , 
the  direction  of  the  Pope,  burned  alive.  A 
system  of  frauds  got  up  for  a  similar  purpose, 
was  practised,  as  you  are  fully  aware,  in  later 
times  by  the  Jansenists,  against  the  Jesuits; 
these  accusations  are  not  brought  against  you  by 
Protestants,  but  by  one  sect  of  your  community 
against  another.  Do  you  believe.  Gentlemen, 
that  the  cures  effected  by  the  Jansenists,  were 
the  consequences  of  a  supernatural  interference  ? 
They  were  represented  by  the  Jansenists  as  a 
proof  that  they  were  themselves  peculiarly  of  the 
^'  household  of  the  faith,**  and,  in  order  to  acquire 
a  super-eminence  over  their  *'  less  fortunate 
brethren.'*  The  cures  were  as  wonderful  as 
those  attested  by  you  to  be  miraculous,  yet 
they  were  finally  acknowledged  not  to  have 
been  the  result  of  supernatural  influence. — I 
would  take  the  liberty  of  reminding  you,  that, 
from  the  period  of  these  alleged  Miracles,  the 
cause  of  that  portion  of  your  Church  has 
declined,  only  that  you  might  perhaps  suspect 
me  of  a  desire  to  direct  your  attention  to  an 
unlucky  omen.     But  I  will  ask  you  candidly  to 
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0y,  were  a  similar  attempt  made  at  the  present 
dsjr  to  revive  the  interests  of  that  party,  and  to 
give  the  Jansenist  an  ascendency  over  the 
Jesiiit,  would  you  place  the  followers  of  Ignatius 
jHnon  a  level  with  the  Infidel  who  rejected  the 
^^liracles  of  our  Saviour,  if  they  were  not  in- 
rtactly  awed  into  a  silent  admission  of  their 
leriity?  The  Jesuits  did  not  succeed  for  a  con- 
nderaUe  timein^lIy.ej^oaneTtlieitnWMtat! 
«(  tlioM  Miiacke,  yet^fironi  the  fint^  they  ana^ 
footed. tiuir  trntb*  uid»  rastead  <<  cooeadiBg 
their  assent^  tiiejr  took  efny  paw.-  in  thab: 
mvestigation.  i  :     ' 

'  Indeed,  Rereveod  Geatldman,  X  mutt  Ji^; 
4llwn  you  sou^t,  in  your  Paatonl  Addnoaaea^  Ctf 
pacify  the  resraittnent  which  yoa  expected  that 
your  flock  would  feel  against  their  Protestant 
brethren,  who  would  not  instantly  be  persuaded 
by  the  Miracles  which  you  alleged,  to  unite 
themselves  to  the  "one  fold,"  and  who  would 
not  be  "conducted  back  to  venerate  that  Holy 
"  Mass,  on  which  the  hand  of  the  Omnipotent 
"  has  impressed,  in  such  effulgent  characters, 
"  the  attestation  of  its  sanctity,"*  you  might, 
in  the  fulness  of  your  charity,  have  extended 
over  us  the  shelter  of  the  facts  to  which  I  allude ; 

*  Extract  fram  one  of  the  Faatoral  Addresses  alluded  to. 
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you  might  have  told  them,  that  unfortunately  we 
were  but  too  well  justified  in  withholding  our 
belief^  because  that  even  the  Jesuits^  under 
similar  circumstances^  withheld  their  assent  from 
Miracles  as  wondrous^  and  as  confidently 
alleged^  and  so  little  reason  had  they  to  repent 
of  their  obstinacy,  that  you  could  not  help 
acknowledging  that  a  little  time  did  fully  evince 
the  reasonableness  of  their  incredulity. 

Allow  me.  Reverend  Gentlemen,  to  add,  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  present  times  would 
also  suggest  caution  to  you.     Prophecies  have 
been   circulated    amongst   the   people,  holding 
forth  the  expectation  that,  at  an  approaching 
period,  the  hand  of  God  is  visibly  to  interfel^ 
on  the  behalf  of  your  Church,  and  that  Pro- 
testants are  then  to  be  driven  away  as  locusts 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.     These  Prophecies 
have  produced  such  an  impression,  that  one  of 
you  has  thought  it  necessary  to  come  forward 
boldly  and  (by  a  Pastoral  Address)  endeavour 
to  counteract  their  influence.     I  am  willing  to 
give  this  Address  ftill  credit  for  sincerity ;  but  is 
there  not  reason  to  apprehend  that  it  is  now 
rendered  nugatory  ?    The  supposed  Miracles  are 
naturally  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  the 
expected  interference;  if  the  impression   pro- 
duced by  the  circulation  of  die  Prophecies  was, 
even  in  your  opinion,  dangerous  to  the  peace  of 

Q  Q 


-  dw  cbmrnanfty,  yoQ,  Gcntlemeu,  with  some,  at 
Veast  l^l|MMLt,  inconsistency,  tiave  now  con- 
flimad  .that    impression    and    injcxxased^.tbat 


Toiir«7lnBbk.p«>t         ' 
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